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A  BRIEF  journal  of  this  great  eiitemrise,  was  given  to  the 
world  several  years  since  by  Patrick  Gass,  a  sergeant  du 
the  expedition.  Nothing  hearing  such  plain  marks  of  truth, 
could  be  less  satisfactory  than  tirat  dry,  meagre  narration,  which, 
nevertheless,  as  the  odicial  journal  was  to  he  so  long  delayed, 
the  sergeanPs  friends  were  perfectly  right  in  persuading  him  to 
publish.  It  has  served  at  once  to  excite  expectation,  and  to 
keep  it  within  sober  limits.  The  readers  of  Gass  could  not 
know  exactly  what,  and  how  much,  Lewis  and  Clarke  would 
have  to  tell ;  but  they  could  judge,  in  many  respects,  what  they 
would  not  have  to  tell.  They  would  especially  perceive,  what 
indeed  they  might  beforehand  have  apprehended,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  that,  with  very  many  curious  and 
interesting  matters,  there  must  nevertheless  be  great  uniformity 
of  narrative  and  description. 

One  cause  of  the  long  delay  of  the  appeanince  of  the  large 
snd  authoriied  work  now  before  us,  was  the  tragical  death  of 
Captain  Lewis,  to  whom  the  task  of  composing  had  been  as- 
Mped^.  The  unfinished  labour  was  then  transferred  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Clarke,  who  carried  it  forward  to  the  conclusion. 

As  it  is  the  regular  record  of  the  transactions  of  not  much 
less  than  a  thousand  days  of  most  active  exertion,  there  is  no 
Wonder  it  should  fill  a  large  closely -printed  volume ;  a  quantity 
of  composition  large  enough  almost  to  be  drawn  off  into  a  shelf 

•  He  destroyed  himself,  if  we  recollect  right,  at  New  Orleans. 
Prom  what  cause,  the  American  accounl  which  we  saw  of  the  fact, 
«bd  not  mention. 
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full  of  voUinu‘s  in  the  typoi;;raj)hic  style  of  duodecimo  romance. 
The  sort  of  rouj^h,  luasculiiie  inap^nitudc  und  disunity  of  the 
subject,  seems  to  have  kept  aloof  the  book-makmi;  arts.  The 
material  elements  of  the  book  are  (}uite  plain  ;  tlie  laiu;uage 
also  is  plain  ;  the  business  is  related  in  a  straig;hl  forward 
maimer,  and  leaves  no  room,  and  indeed  betrays  no  taste,  for 
any  of  those  erude  pomposities  which  are  somewhat  too  inci¬ 
dent  to  American  composition,  especially  on  matters  connected  | 
with  the  honour  of  the  country.  And  this  plain  ])ropriety  of  v 
style  is  fully  the  merit  of  the  writers,  the  reviser  of  this  Eng¬ 
lish  reprint  avowini^,  that  his  corrections  are  of  the  most  incon¬ 
siderable  kind,  not  in  the  least  ailectin"  the  general  structure 
of  the  language. 

At  a  future  time,  when  commodious  trading  stations,  well 
stored  witli  provisions,  shall  he  estahlishcd  along  the  whole 
route  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  when  every  coutrivance  shall  have 
been  hrought  into  ctVcct  for  facilitating  the  navigation  of  the 
Missouri,  when  all  the  Indian  tribes  shall  have  been  intimidated 
or  diminished  into  a  state  to  make  them  obsequious  to  the  mas- 
tci-s  of  the  Continent,  it  will  become  possible  for  a  travelling 
party  to  carry  witli  tlH?m  that  most  desirable  luxury,  an  accom¬ 
plished  draughtsman,  whoso  hands  shall  never  he  summoned  to 
any  rougher  service  than  that  of  handling  tlie  pencil,  and  whose 
accommodation  shall  he  jiarticularly  and  formally  provided  for. 
KurojM'an  curiosity  may  then  he  gratified  wiih  accurate  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  various  physiognomy  of  the  Aborigines,  ot  the 
shapes  of  the  subordinate  w  ild  animals,  of  the  vegetable  singu¬ 
larities,  and  of  those  suhlime  spi'ctacles  beheld  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  party  at  the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  passes  ot 
the  Kooky  Mountains.  The  natural  pliilosopher  too  may  then 
take  his  share  in  the  expedition,  without  a  very  severe  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  convenience,  and  without  exciting  the  invidious  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  coarser  labourers  in  the  enteqirise.  Hut,  in  an  ex- 
]Ku1ition  to  be  prosecuted  tbrough  an  infinity  of  inevitable  toil* 
and  hardships,  and  among  a  band  of  men  exactly  fitted  for 
such  a  service,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  gentlemen  of  t 
more  refined  east,  and  whose  occupations,  however  assiduous, 
would  contribute  nothing  to  the  direct  Inisint^s  and  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  expedition,  would  be  severely  oppressed  by  its 
rugged  fortunes,  and  not  at  all  times  cordially  respected  and 
assisted  by  \is  rough  boatmen  and  hunters. 

This  is  oue  of  the  grandest  of  the  achievements  that  have 
laid  ojKTi  the  unknown  parts  of  the  globe.  To  take  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  immense  distance  some  of  the  party  had  to  travel, 
to  reach  the  starting  place  at  the  conilueiiee  of  the  Mississipi 
and  Missouri,  they  were  destinetl,  at  setting  out  from  tliat 
poin  t.t  tmake  a  progressive  movement  to  the  amouut  pf  nearly 
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nine  thousand  miles  before  they  were  (o  see  it  apiin.  Add  to 
this,  all  the  lateral  excursions  and  traverses  made  in  hunting, 
and  ill  tlie  examination,^  \fhieh  they  prosecuted  witli  a  most 
meritorious  and  indefatigable  industry,  of  the  country  to  some 
dbUnee  aloni^  many  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Missouri. 
It  may  fairly  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  a  very  liirjfe  jiropor- 
tion  oi’  this  iMiorinous  space,  hud  never  before  been  markeil  with 
the  footsteps,  nor  beheld  by  the  eyes  of  any  mortal,  Ikdouging^ 
to  the  oivili/ed  tribes  of  munkiiul. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  a  man  of  philosophic  and  imapnativ(| 
spirit,  to  accompany  such  an  expedition,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  his  perceptions  and  rellections  uninterrupted  by 
^  its  hustle,  and  by  tin'  character  of  the  adventurers, —  rather  we 
siiouhl  say,  hu<l  it  been  possible  for  such  a  m.in  to  travel 
alone,  he  would  have  felt  a  certain  mysterious  and  solemn  im- 
prt^Mon  in  beholdin&'  vast  regions  \\hieh  no  rertective  heiiiff  in  a 
human  form  had  looked  upon  since  the  bei;;innin]k^  of  time.  What 
an  orit^iiKility  of  e\])ression,  in  what  Nature  would  have  to 
say  for  tlie  first  time  to  a  heiiit^  that  could  ciuiiprehcnd 
her!  It  would  have  seemed  as  if  all  those  dietaU^s,  those  mys¬ 
terious  notices,  those  sublime  illusions,  those  inonitioiis  of  the 
Hbortness  oriinman  life,  those  iiitiniutioiis  of  a  Deity,  whieh  there 
had  not  been  a  snceessioii  of  perceptive  iiitelliifences  to  re¬ 
ceive,  had  been  reserved  to  come  with  inconceivable  aiuif menta¬ 
tion  of  eiiipliasis  on  him.  flow  every  stream,  and  rock,  and 
niuuntaiii,  would  seem  charfi^cd  with  the  accumulated  si^ui- 
ficance  of  thousands  of  years  ! 

Or  would  he  rather,  with  pensive  and  hnmhliiif^  emotion,  feel 
as  if  man  were  niiiiecc*ssary  and  of  no  coiiseuuciice  in  these 
vast  re:;ions ;  as  it  the  immensity  of  scene  reiiueretl  him  con¬ 
temptible  ill  his  littleness;  as  if  the  maji'sty  of  Nature  repelled 
him  from  all  coiniiuinioii,  preferriii{;  the  ^looin  of  an  Kernal 
aolilinie,  scarcely  disturbed  by  wild  beasts  and  a  few  wild  men, 
to  the  intrusive  imperiinenee  of  research  and  admiration  ;  as 
if  the  ^^l  aiid  operation  of  the  elements  had  no  relation  to  his 
concerns  ;  as  if,  in  short,  the  sublimities  of  nature  had  an  eco¬ 
nomy  so  entirely  their  own,  that  the  annihilation  of  him  and  of 
all  his  race,  would  be  a  circumstance  infinitely  indifl’erent  to  it  ? 

It  is  now  in  vain  to  ref^ret,  that  the  first  bold  intrusion  on  a 
region  veiletl  from  the  inspection  of  civilized  man  ever  since  the 
creation,  could  not  have  been  accompanied  with,  or  preceded 
by  a  spirit  of  this  retined  temperament.  We  must  be  content 
to  hoj)c  that  some  time  or  other,  lon|5  before  these  repons  shall 
have  lost  their  striking  originality  of  character,  in  roads,  farms, 
nia  nil  factories,  ami  all  tlie  » familiar  asjicctM  of  an  op- 
Pfopriated,  dividtnl,  settled,  and  cultivated  country,  there  will 
he  found  aoine  adventurers  of  poetic  p*nius  and  profound 
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thought,  to  take  the  full  impression  of  the  loneliness,  the  Tast< 
ness,  the  unsubdued,  unviolattHi  anpearunce,  and  the  grandeur 
in  parts,  of  this  western  world.  And,  as  to  many  wide  tracts, 
there  will  be  time  enough  ;  for  centuries  must  pass  away  be¬ 
fore  some  of  them  can  be  occupied  or  familiarly  traversed  by 
men  of  the  civiliml  race. 

Several  of  the  objects  and  localities  in  tlie  line  of  this  expe- 
tlition,  are  such  as  can  suffer  no  modification  of  their  charac¬ 
ter,  no  diminution  of  their  power  of  exciting  awe  and  admira¬ 
tion,  by  any  thing  that  man  can  ever  do.  They  will  remain 
ever  dissociated  from  every  thing  that  may  approach  them,  or 
intrude  upon  them  ;  and  maintain  the  alien  sublimity,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  of  Nature,  though  the  ‘  busy  hum*  of  towns, 
the  bustle  of  traffic,  and  all  the  littlenesses  and  vulgarities  of  a 
numerous  population,  may  occupy  their  precincts. 

poring  the  course  of  these  perha{)s  rather  fantastic  obsenra- 
tious,  we  have  not  forgotten  tliat  even  the  most  visionary  traveller, 
would  be  far  enough  from  being  visionary  always.  We  have 
Wen  ima^niiig  his  Impressions  and  musings  such  as  they  might 
bf*,  could  we  suppose  him  borne  calmly  and  somewhat  rapidly 
through  the  air,  so  much  at  his  ease,  as  to  the  coqioreal  part  of 
his  lieing,  Uiat  his  mind  could  give  itself,  in  full  sensibility, 
and  uii repressed  action,  to  the  elements,  and  phenomena,  and 
ioHuences,  of  tlie  vast  wilderness,  and  have  such  facility  of  lo- 
co*motion,  tliat  whenever  his  feelings  were  sinking  into  torpor 
under  the  influence  of  a  widely-extended  monotony  of  scene, 
he  could  be  carried  forward  to  a  varied  locality.  But  let  the 
travelling  sensitive  enthusiast  have  to  creep  slowly  on,  for  many 
days  or  weeks,  through  a  dead  sameness  of  scene,  nevcr-ccai* 
ing  sand-bars  in  the  rivers,  and  on  either  side  low  insignificant 
hills,  or  bare  wide  plains;  with  coarsely  furnished  viands; 
with  rude  accommodations  for  indulging,  as  the  shadows  of  his 
waking  visions,  the  dreams  of  the  night ;  with  the  rigours  of 
winter  and  the  mosquitos  of  summer ; — in  short,  let  him  traverse 
this  immensity  of  desert  in  any  manner  in  which  it  will  actually 
Ke  passable  till  it  shall  in  a  considerable  degree  have  lost  its  de¬ 
sert  character,  and  therefore  lost  precisely  that  of  which  be 
wishers  to  take  the  strongest  impression  ; — and  it  would  only  be 
at  auspicious  moments,  at  intervals  possibly  rather  brief  and  far 
asunder,  that  he  would  feel  his  mind  enchanted  into  reveriet 
and  abstractions,  into  exquisite  perceptions,  deep  thoughts,  er 
lofty  imaginations.  However  reluctant  or  indignant  he  might 
be  to  yield  to  the  power  of  circumstances  and  tlio  weight  of 
tha  material  part  of  his  composition,  he  would  be  doomed  too 
often  to  feel  himself  reduced  to  a  state  not  so  very  proudly  so- 
perior  in  point  of  mental  power  to  that  of  the  rou^  hunict^ 
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acoompanying  him»  and  perhaps  Tcry  much  below  it  in  point 
of  fortitude,  cheerfulness,  and  active  vigour. 

Rut  it  is  more  than  time  to  quit  this  unsubstantial  ground, 
and  proccoil  with  the  hardy  and  indefatigable  adventurers, 
\vbo  accoroplishe<l  an  enterprise  very  far  beyond  the  ability  of 
any  band  of  pliilosophers,  iioets,  and  artists,  that  could  have 
be^  selected  from  dl  maiiKind. 

The  party  set  out  from  near  St.  Louis,  May  the  14th,  1804, 
in  a  batteau  or  barge,  aud  two  perioques  or  open  boats. 

*  They  consisted  of  nine  young  men  from  Kentucky,  fourteen 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  army  who  volunteered  tlieir  services, 
two  French  watermen,  an  interpreter  and  hunter,  and  a  black  ter- 
vtnC  belonging  Co  Captain  Clarac— all  these,  except  the  last,  were 
enlisted  to  serve  as  privates  during  the  expedition,  and  three  ter* 
geants  were  appointixl  from  amoi^  them  by  the  captains.  In  addi* 
tioo  to  these  were  engaged  a  corporal  a'^id  tlx  aoldiert,  and  nine 
watermen,  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  hir  as  the  Mandan  na¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  the  stores,  or  repelling  an  attack, 
which  was  most  to  be  apprehended  between  WockI  river  and  that 
tribe.’ 

This  last  mentioned  party  of  soldiers,  with  a  few  watermen, 
returncKl  with  the  barge,  from  tlie  Alandaii  fort,  the  following 
spring,  at  the  time  that  the  main  body  set  forward  thence  in 
prosecution  of  the  undertaking.  To  reach  that  station  against 
the  time  of  its  becoming  necessary  to  take  up  a  winter  encamp¬ 
ment,  required  the  incessant  well-combined  exertions  of  as  ac¬ 
tive,  aud  adroit,  and  hardy,  and  courageous  a  band  of  men,  as 
over,  probably,  adventureil  togctiicr,  on  land  or  on  water.  The 
t^ief  of  tlieir  difficulties  were  those  put  in  the  way  by  nature ; 
the  never-ending  toil  of  making  their  way  against  the  current, 
which  often  compelleil  them  to  use  the  towline,  in  which  service 
the  men  had  sometimes  to  go  considerable  lengtlis  up  to  tlie 
middle  in  water ;  the  infinite  series  of  ac^cumulations  of  sand, 
lying  in  all  manner  of  positions,  occasioning  doubtfulness,  and 
intricacy  of  channel,  great  shitting  and  tediousness  of  passage, 
and  sometimes  formidable  rapids,  especially  when  combined 
with  projections  of  rocks  or  banks,  or  sudden  bends  of  the 
course  of  the  river.  Add  to  this,  that  at  some  stations  of  tlie 
route,  <game,’  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  every  kind,  and  shape,  and 
slice  of  animal  tliat  could  be  eaten,  was  scarce,  or  otherwise  dif¬ 
ficult  of  attainment,  though  the  wortsmen  of  tlic  party  appear 
to  have  been  infallible  shots.  One  species,  besides,  oi  this 
game,  was  of  a  temper  to  make  the  *  sport*  a  more  serious 
thing  than  so  gay  a  name  would  ordinarily  import.  Very  high 
entertainment,  however,  is  afforded  to  the  readers,  by  what  was 
a  considerably  g^ave  matter  to  the  hunters,  for  none  of  ihe  in- 
ridents  arc  inore  striking,  or  exhibit  more  critical  situations, 
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than  some  of  the  rencounters  with  the  hrown  and  the  whita 
bears.  One  or  two  of  these  descriptions  we  shall  transcribe  in 
their  proper  places. 

It  iiiiiiiit  he  sunnised,  that  there  would  he  very  considerable 
hasard  from  Hhe  human  wild  animals,  to  so  small  a  party  tra- 
Tcrsincf  the  doiiiaiiis  t)f  so  iniiiiy  of  their  tribes,  some  of  them 
altogether  unknown,  and  seme  of  them,  and  those  the  stnuu^^t 
tribes,  known  to  he  jealous  and  unfricmily.  At  some  of 
the  stac^*?*  there  were  some  hail  omens,  and  sounds  of  menacei  i 
vrhicli  impt>Hed  a  necessity  of  i^^reat  caution,  and  ol  assuming  J 
as  mucli  as  possible  tin*  attitude  and  laiiufuuire  of  defiance  ;  and 
this,  loijcthiT  with  the  n*al  and  formidable  ellicieney  of  a  troop  '  § 
so  accoutred  and  so  courageous  for  action,  and  carry int^  so  I 
conspicuously  the  marks  of  their  commission  from  a  power  G 
which  all  but  the  n  motest  tribes  have  learntMl  to  respect  and 
fear,  had  t)te  eflW’l  of  secnrini^  a  complete  impunity  to  these 
thirty  or  forty  men,  wanderini:;  for  years  aiiion;^  so  many  sa- 
vaijes.  Soim*  of  the  trilies  were  tjuite  friendly  and  hospitabie; 
others  hetrayetl  indications  of  what  they  would  have  been 
willin;;  to  tlo,  had  they  dared.  I’he  samjtlo  presented,  by 
this  expedition,  to  them  all,  of  a  nation  which  is  in  an  in¬ 
vincible  prui^rcss  to  occupy  the  Continent  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  will  have  very  powerfully  tended  to  convince  i 
them  of  the  fruith'ssness  and  clamper  of  any  thin^  like  active  l 
hostility  atjainsi  the  people,  woom  some  of  these  men  of  the 
ih'sert  have  hec^un  .to  denominate,  as  Pike  has  told  us,  the 
*  white  Indians,*  a  denomination  hy  which  these  proud  Abo- 
ri»;iiies  ha\e  acknowletlc^ed  the  rival  valour  of  the  intrusive 
nation.  We  should  think,  too,  that  a  very  considerahle  im- 
pri'ssion  must  have  been  made  on  them,  hy  the  cfciieral  con¬ 
duct  of  this  expedition,  in  favour  of  the  (Mpiitaldeness,  the 
aetth'd,  uucapricious  rules  of  action,  of  the  people  they  j)erccive 
to  be  ^rowin^  into  the  master-tribe  of  America, — if  they  l)elievc  . 
that  the  appioachin:^  and  invadinp^  State  will,  or  hy  the  nature 
of  the  case  can,  tr<*at  them  as  fairly  in  every  transaction,  as  it 
was  ceruiuly  the  best  jwlicy,  as  well  as  the  merit,  of  this  small 
detachment  to  do. 

The  first  triln*  of  consccptcncc  to  whose  territories  the  party 
advanced,  were  the  Osa^es,  whose  encampments  they  reached 
after  almut  a  fortnight’s  contest  with  the  gigantic  stream ;  a 
Miilicient  length  of  time  to  give  them  a  few  little  s|>ecimrns  and 
bints  of  the  nature  of  the  long  warfare.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  extract  one  which  was  to  he  followed  by  innumerable  similar 
ones. 

•  Wc  ascended  a  very  difficult  rapid,  called  the  Devirg  Race 
(•round,  where  the  current  sets  for  halfamilc  against  some  pro- 
jecliag  rocks  on  the  Soutli  side.  Wc  w  ere  less  fortunate  in  attemptipg 
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a  lecond  place  of  equal  difficulty.  Passing  near  the  Southern  shore, 
the  bank  ftll  in  fast,  us  to  oblige  us  to  cn»s8  the  river  instantly, 
between  the  Northem  side  uud  n  sand-bar,  which  is  constantly  moving 
and  banking  with  the  violence  of  the  current.  I  he  boat  stuck  on 
it,  and  would  have  upset  immediately,  if  the  men  had  not  jumped 
into  the  water  nnd  held  her  till  the  sand  washed  from  under  lier.* 

\\i  II  ay  hero  observe,  once  lor  all,  that  the  whole  narrative 
is  eminently  fr(‘e  from  exaggeration  of  language.  There  U 
DO  apparent  disposition  to  magnify  ^ngers.  labours,  ONploitii, 
or  s|»ectaeles.  A  great  number  of^flniigH  nre  passed  with  a 
^ery  slight  notice,  as  jierfectly  ordinary  mutters,  which  one  of 
ourKngli'^b  tourists  would  not  easily  have  become  convinced 
ll0  was  not  to  relate  at  groat  length,  with  great  aggravation 
of  langaagc,  as  memor.ihle  and  important  incidents. 

The  Dsages  arc  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  warriors.  In 
person  they  arc  among  the  largest  and  best  formed  Indians,  nnd 
are  said  to  possess  fine  military  capacities  ;  hut  residing  as 
they  do  in  villages,  and  having  made  considerable  *  advance  in 
‘  agriculture,  they  seem  less  addicted  to  war  than  their  northern 
‘  iieighhours.’  Their  complacent  adherence  to  the  belief,  as 
here  stated,  concerning  tlieir  origin,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
oroiiijioteiure  of  self-love  ;  they  think  never  the  worse  of  them¬ 
selves  from  being  all  descended  from  a  snail. 

*  According  to  universal  belief,  the  founder  of  the  nation  was  a 
snail,  passing  a  quiet  existence  along  the  banks  of  the  Osage,  till 
a  high  flood  swept  him  down  to  the  ^lissouri,  and  left  him  exposed 
on  the  shore.  The  heat  of  the  sun  ut  length  ripened  him  into  a 
man,  but  with  the  change  of  his  nature  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
native  seats  on  the  Osage,  towards  which  he  immediately  bent  his 
way.  lie  was  however  soon  overtaken  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  when 
happily  the  (treat  Spirit  appeared,  nnd  givingliim  a  bow  and  arrow, 
shewed  him  how  to  kill  and  cook  deer,  and  cover  himself  with  the 
skin.  He  then  proceeded  to  his  original  residence;  but  as  he  ap« 
proached  the  river,  he  was  met  by  a  beaver,  who  inquired  haughtily 
w  ho  he  was,  and  by  what  authority  he  came  to  disturb  his  possession. 
The  Osage  answered  that  the  river  was  his  own,  for  he  had  cnee 
lived  on  Us  borders.  As  they  stood  disputing,  the  daughter  of  tho 
beaver  came,  and  having  by  her  entreaties  reconciled  her  father  to 
this  young  stranger,*  it  was  proposed  that  the  Osage  should  marry 
the  young  beaver,  and  sliarc  with  her  family  the  enjoyment  of  the 
river.  Tfic  Osage  readily  consented,  and  from  this  hapny  union, 
there  soon  came  the  village  and  the  nation  of  the  Wasbasha,  or 
Osages,  who  liave  ever  since  preserved  a  pious  reverence  for  their 
ancestors,  abstaining  from  the  chace  of  the  beaver,  because  in 
killing  that  animal  they  killed  the  brother  of  tlic  Osage.  Of  late 
years,  however,  since  the  trade  with  the  whites  bus  rendered  beaver 
skins  more  valuable,  Uic  sanctity  of  these  maternal  relatives  lias 
visibly  diminished,  and  the  poor  animals  have  nearly  lost  all  the 
IHivilegci  of  kindred.’ 
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The  bndarape  for  many  hundred  miles  of  the  propfrcjw, 
aeemi  tohave  nrescntetl  few  spiking  varieties;  it  was  chiefly 
a  aucoeaaion  or  extentive  ^  prairies/  sometimes  on  the  level  of 
the  river,  sometimes  a  little  rising,  and  widening  into  an  upper 
plain;  undulated  sometimes ;  intersected  by  a  prodigious  number 
of  streams  falling  into  the  Missouri ;  often  broken  by  inconsU 
derable  hills,  which,  when  coming  to  the  river,  forraeil  the 
kind  of  precipice  so  many  hundred  times  in  this  volume  called 
‘  bluff.*  There  was  generally  wood  of  some  kind  near  the  courses  ' 
of  the  rivers,  and  among  it  various  fruit  trees,  such  as  plumi, 
and  some  kinds  of  cherries ;  with  gooseberry>bushes,  currants, 
and  vines;  but  there  was  on  the  whole  no  very  large  proportion 
of  any  thing  to  be  calle<l  fine  timber.  On  a  collective  view  of  the 
long  series  of  descriptions,  it  would  appear  that  a  deficiency 
of  wood  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  this  vast 
western  part  of  the  Continent.  It  is  a  nakcdiu^s  which 
would  be  quite  unaccountable  but  for  the  Indian  modes  of- em¬ 
ploying  fire,  in  consequence  of  which  the  country  has  been 
overrun  |>erhap8  in  almost  all  its  parts,  with  conflagrations, 
kindled  in  the  long  withered  grass,  devouring  copse  and  under¬ 
wood,  and  destroying,  by  the  help  of  this  mure  substantial 
fuel,  the  largest  trees.  Such  burnings  are  often  intentional, 
one  object  being  to  dttraet  the  buffaloes  by  the  young  sweet 
grass  by  which,  at  some  seasons,  the  ojicration  is  sure  to  be 
siieetlily  followe<l.  We  know  not  how  many  otlicr  causes 
may  have  co-o]ieratcd  to  produce  this  grand  deficiency,  the 
effect  of  which,  in  the  more  gloomy  parts  of  the  year,  must 
be  infinitely  dreary. 

At  several  \\omis  in  tlie  progress  towards  the  station  at  the 
Mandans,  tlie  party  saw  ancient  burying- grounds  of  the 
Indians,  mounds  of  earth  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  some  of 
asnd,  and  some  of  botli  earth  and*  sand.  Two  hundred  acres 
in  one  place  were  covered  with  them.  At  a  spot  on  a  hill, 

Iaad  our  Authors  say  that  the  Indians  affect  elevated  situations 
or  sepultures)  there  was  a  large  recent  one,  raised  over  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  chief  of  the  Mahas,  who  had  died  of  the  small-pox, 
a  malady  which  had  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  tribe, 
and  whieh  is  regarded  with  the  utmost  horror  by  all  the  In¬ 
dians.  When  the  )labas  saw  their  nation  hopelessly  iierishing, 
‘  their  phrenxy  was  extreme  :* 

•  —They  burnt  their  village,  and  many  of  them  put  to  death  their 
wives  and  children,  to  save  them  from  so  eruel  an  affliction,  and 
chat  all  might  go  together  to  some  better  countiy.* 

A  few  stages  northward  of  this  monument,  also  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the.  river,  it  was  the  destiny  of  one  of  the  party, 
Sergeant  Floyd,  to  take  up  his  last  abode.  lie  was  the  only 
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one  that  died  during^  the  expedition.  Bj  giving  his  name  to  a 
river,  it  was  attempted  to  secure  for  liim  a  more  durable  memo¬ 
rial  thnn  the  inscribed  cedar  post  fixed  at  the  place  of  his  in¬ 
terment 

Aboat  this  place  tliey  had*  one  of  those  bends  in  (he  rirer, 
which  often  occasioned  them  the  mortification  of  consuming 
their  time  and  labour  for  nothing^.  From  the  camp  Captain 
CUrke  reached,  by  a  walk  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  yards^ 
a  point  on  the  bank,  from  which  the  vessels  had  come  twelve 
miU.  *  When  the  water  is  higli,  this  peninsula  is  overflowed ; 

*  and  judpng^,*  say  our  Authors,  *from  the  customary  and  noto- 

*  nous  chang^es  in  the  river,  a  few  years  will  be  suffleient  to 

*  force  the  main  current  across,  and  leave  the  g^at  bend  dry.* 
They  found  various  instances  in  which  the  river  has  actually 
thus  rectified  its  course.  These  diversions  of  the  channel  of  so 
^nd  a  stream,  give  a  striking  Idea  of  the  scale  on  which 
Nature  transacts  her  business  on  this  gpreat  western  field. 
More  of  these  economical  reforms  are  yet  to  be  effected  by  tlie 
river.  At  a  place  further  on,  the  vessels  made  from  one  point 
a  circuit  of  inirtif  miles  to  another  point,  and  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  was  accurately  ascertained  to  be  but  a  trifle 
more  than  one  mile. 

They  had  amicable  interviews,  and  very  ceremonious  diplo- 
mttio  conferences,  witli  the  Ottoes,  and  Missouri  Indians,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  marked  by  the  track  of  an  irre-* 
siftible  hurricane  which  had  crossed  the  river  and  *  torn  up 
'  large  trees,  some  of  which,  |)crfectly  sound,  and  four  feet  in 
^diameter,  were  snapped  ofl*  near  tlie  ground.* 

The  tracts  of  the  country  successively  passed  by  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  bring  in  view  the  numerous  but  most  diminutive  tribes  that 
hold  them  respectively  under  a  sort  of  vagrant  appropriation. 
One  of  these  tribes  is  described  under  the  denomination  of 
Staitan  or  Kite  Indians,  as  consisting  of  only  a  hundred  men. 

'  The  smallness  of  their  numbers  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 

*  extreme  ferocity  ;  they  are  all  the  most  warlike  of  the  western 
‘  Indians;  they  never  yield  in  battle;  they  never  spare  their 
‘  enemies;  and  the  retaliation  of  tliis  barbarity  has  almost  ex- 
‘  tingiiished  the  nation.* 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  we  may  notice  a  serpent  that 
made  a  noise  like  a  turkey,  a  pelican  with  a  bag  capable  of 
holding  five  gallons,  a  kind  of  animal  denominated  barking 
squirrels,  a  fiHli*s  back-bone  petrified,  forty-five  feet  long, 
thistles  ten  feet  high,  and  an  elevation  of  the  earth  that  may 
be  called  the  mound  of  the  little  devils,  at  a  considerable 
number  of  miles  from  the  river. 

,  *  Tl^  base  of  the  mound  is  a  regular  parailclograni,  the  longest 
><de  being  about  three  hundred  yards,  (he  shorter  about  sixty  or 
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seventy.  From  the  longest  side  it  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  from^  I 
north  and  south  to  the  height  of  sixty-Hve  or  seventy  feet,  letrW  I 
on  the  top  a  level  plain  of  twelve  Icet  in  breadth  and  ninety  a  I 
length.’  I 

Notwitlistandiug  the  extreme  symmetry  of  its  fonD,>  idI  I 
its  total  detachmeut  from  any  other  hills,  its  materiali  I 
and  strata  induced  our  Authors  to  conclude  it  might  la  I 
natural.  It  would  be  an  excellent  station  for  im  nunlty  fron  I 
the  natives,  for  by  them  it  is  regarded  as  a  barrack  of  wicket  I 
spirits,  in  human  form,  of  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  witk  I 
remarkably  large  heads.  *  They  are  armed  with  slurp  arrows,  I 

*  with  which  tliey  are  very  skilful,  and  arc  always  on  the  I 

*  vsateh  to  kill  those  who  should  have  the  hardihood  to  ip.  I 

*  proach  their  residence.  The  tradition  is,  that  many  have  I 
^  sun'ercnl  from  these  little  evil  spirits.  This  has  inspired  aO  I 

*  the  neighbouring  nations,  Sioux,  Mahas,  and  Ottoi*s,  with  I 
‘  such  terror,  that  no  consideration  could  tempi  them  to  visit  I 
«  the  hill.’ 

In  one  of  the  stages  of  the  voyage,  the  bank  eontiined  such 
a  qii.iiitiiy  o  ahini,  copperas,  and  cobalt,  as  to  im)>drt  a  dele* 
terioua  (pialicy  to  the  water  of  the  Hiirftce  of  that  side  of  the 
river.  'I'ill  they  perceiveil  this,  the  party  could  not  ac'count 
for  the  disorders  with  which  tlieir  very  vigorous  stomachs 
were  adW'UHi. 

On  reaching  the  domains  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Sioux, 
a  nation  distinguished  into  ten  tribes,  it  was  nm'ssary  (or  (be 
party  to  shew  conspicuously  out  all  the  iusigiiia  and  peremptory 
qualitii^s  of  their  nation ;  and  we  coniineiul  them  for  lookioi^ 
as  big  as  if  they  had  hud  ilie  whole  Congress  at  their  back, 
whenever  they  had  to  negotiate  with  a  powerfvil  and  ill-db* 
posinl  community.  All  went  oil’,  to  use  a  very  iavonrite  word 
of  our  Captains,  very  Miandsoinely.’  Fligs  were  displayed, 
councils  were  held,  s|>eeches  were  made,  medals,  and  decorated 
drcwu*s,  in  gradations  of  value  appropriate  to  ranks,  were  pre¬ 
sented,  or  rather  conferrcul,  in  the  way  of  condescending  rt^cof- 
iiition  of  the  chiefs  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  (Jovem- 
ment.  The  ‘  (ireat  Father’  was  alluded  to  in  terms  which 
could  not  have  displeased,  in  his  proudest  times,  tlie  Grett 
Mogul.  There  are,  indeed,  very  few  more  striking  phenomeot 
on  earth,  than  the  rapid  formation,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
IVesident  over  a  daily  increasing  eftent  of  a  vast  contineot, 
of  the  rudiments  of  a  nation  which  may  require  mucli  less  than 
m  century  from  this  lime,  to  grow  to  a  number,  a  strength,  and 
an  importance,  w  hich  may  empower  it  to  look  down  on  the  Id- 
feriority  of  any  Kurojiean  stale. 

The  local  range  and  numerical  strength  of  tlie  various 
sections  of  tlie  ^ioux,  (the  great  tribe  denominated  Natt- 
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dowrs'iic^  by  Carver,)  were  endeavoured  to  be  ascertained* 
The  Ytnklons  are  the  most  numerous  branch,  and  are  theni- 
^Ites  dislinpiished  into  several  tribes,  thouf^h  not  reckoned 
in  til  at  niore  than  seven  hundred  warriors.  The  party  came 
more  in  contact  with  one  section  of  them  than  with  any  other 
bniirl*  (.f  till*  Sioux.  They  were  stout  in  person,  and  had  a 
coffin  air  ot  di^^diy  and  boldness.  They  proini*«ed  to  make 
peiiv  viith  tlieir  enemies,  represented  themselves  as  in  ^eat 
MTerty  and  ilistress,  be<;(r(Hl  that  American  traders  mi^it  be 
leat  iiiiooi;  them  with  powder  and  ball,  and  ‘  seemetl  anxious,* 
uy  the  .\iiitiors,  ^  that  we  should  supply  tliein  with  some  *of 
<tbfir  (ireat  Father's  milk,  the  uainc  by  which  they  distiiiij^uish 
*  ardent  spirits.’  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  their 
economy,  and  which  is  common  to  them  with  the  Kite  Indians, 
is  an  institution  strikiiiu^ly  contradistiiu^uislicd  from  the  usual 
ciutiotis  spirit  and  stealthy  mode  of  sav  ii^e  warfare. 

*  It  is  un  association  of  the  most  active  and  brave  young  men, 
who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  attachment,  secured  by  a  voar, 
never  to  retreat  before  any  danger,  or  to  give  way  to  their  enemies. 
In  war  they  go  forward  without  sheltering  themselves  behind  trees, 
or  aidii»g  ilieir  natural  valour  by  any  artiticc.  This  punctilious  de¬ 
termination  not  to  be  turned  from  their  course,  became  heroic 
or  ridiculous,  a  short  lime  since,  when  the  Yunklons  were  crossing 
the  Mi^sou^i  on  the  ice.  A  hole  lay  immediately  in  their  course, 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided,  by  going  round.  This  the 
foremost  of  the  band  disdained  to  do,  but  went  straight  forward, 
and  was  lost  The  others  would  Itave  followed  his  example,  but 
were  forcibly  prevented  by  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Tliese  young  men 
lit,  and  encamp,  and  dance  together,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation ;  and  such  is  the  deference  paid  to  their  courage,  that  their 
seats  in  council  are  superior  to  those  of  the  chiefs,  and  their  per¬ 
sons  more  respected  Hut.  os  may  be  supposed,  such  indiscreet 
bravery  will  soon  diminish  the  numbers;  so  that  tlie  band  is  now 
reduced  to  four  warriors,  who  were  among  our  visiters,  'fhese 
were  the  remains  of  twenty-two  who  composed  the  society  not 
long  ago.’ 

A  little  way  l>oyond  the  Yanktons,  the  voyagers  examined 
one  of  those  interesting  objects,  of  which  we  can  never  have  a 
history,  the  numerous  ancient  fortifications  found  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  wiidernesH.  The  principal  work  consisted  of  two 
mounds,  beginning  at  llie  river’s  edge,  one  of  them  just 
before  its  clunncl  makes  almost  a  rectangular  turn.  These 
commence  1 100  yards  apart,  and  are  prolonged  in  right  lines, 
the  one  nearly  along  the  bank,  till  it  dips  and  ends  in  the 
nver,  and  the  other  in  a  direction  continually  approximatiug 
it,  and  ending  abruptly  near  tlie  bank.  The  two  mounds  and 
And  the  river  nearly  form  a  triangle,  including  a  space  of 
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fire  liundred  acres.  These  walls  are  in  some  parts  six  feet  hi^ 
and  in  others  eii^t.  One  of  them  is  more  than  a  mile 
The  fi^ound  immediately  beyond  where  they  terminate^  iti 
grt*at  distance  from  each  other,  is  occupied  with  more  complci 
and  much  hi^er  fortifications  ;  in  some  parts  iwelre  and  evw 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  diameter  a 
the  base.  Here  is  a  gateway  with  appropriate  defences; 
op|)osi(e,  on  un  island  in  the  river,  is  a  circular  citadel,  al 
more  strongly  fortified.  It  api^ears  to  be  a  work  ouite  wortky^ 
in  |K>int  of  magnitude,  of  the  Homan  legions.  The  circiA. 
stance  is  worth  mentioning — but  it  contributes  nothing  towai4 
any  conjec*ture  at  its  age — that  one  of  tlie  mounds  is  almoa 
covered  with  large  cotton-trees,  some  of  them  three  tm 
diameter.  Such  a  work  is  palpable  evidence  of  a  prodigiaw 
difference  between  the  present  and  some  ancient  state  ol  tk 
nuinliers  and  the  habits  of  the  )>ossessors  of  these  region. 

Near  this  spot  they  found  a  space  of  four  acres  all  worked 
into  narrow  deep  holes,  inhabite<l  by  a  race  of  animals  ctlM 
little  dogs,  which  may  sometimes  be  observed  sitting  tad 
whistling  at  the  top  of  the  holes.  These  partly  resemble  a  di¬ 
minutive  dog,  and  partly  a  squirrel.  They  were  seen  is 
many  other  places.— Some  curious  illustrations  are  given  o( 
the  exquisite  faculty  of  smelling,  and  the  proiligious  fiectnea 
of  the  antelo|>€. 

From  the  Teton  Okandaiidas,  anotlier  considerable  division 
of  the  Sioux,  thev  encountered  at  first  some  rude  and  hostile 
treatment.  Hut  they  promptly  and  resolutely  braved  the  ia- 
nolence  down,  and  were  rewarded  by  a  grand  Indian  feast 
and  ball.  *  Hoth  sexes,’  says  the  journal,  *  apin'arcd  checrfnl 
*  and  sprightly ;  but  in  our  intercourse  with  tliem  we  discoveird 
‘  that  they  were  cunning  and  vicious.’ 

Every  thing  went  off  well  among  the  next  considerable  tribe, 
the  Uickaras,  who  very  soon  and  very  justly  made  a  strong 
impression  in  their  favour  on  their  visiters,  by  the  remark* 
able  fact  of  a  decided  rejection  of  spirituous  liquors. 

*  Supposing  that  it  was  as  asrecable  to  them  as  to  the  other 
Indians,  wc  had  at  first  offered  them  whiskey ;  but  they  refused  it, 
with  this  Knsiblc  remark,  tliat  they  were  surprised  that  their  fothcr 
should  present  to  them  a  liquor  which  would  make  them  foots. 
On  anotner  occasion  they  observed  to  Mr.  Tabeau,  (a  French 
trader,)  that  no  man  could  be  their  friend  who  tried  to  lead  them 
into  such  follies.* 


They  were  exceedingly  amaxed  at  the  sight  of  York, 
Captain  Clarke’s  athletic  negro,  who  amused  himself  and  his 
comrades  by  assuring  the  wondering  gasers  that  he  *  had 
*  once  been  a  wild  beast,  and  caught  and  tamed  by  bis  master/ 
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|i  b  not  said  whether,  if  this  took  effect,  our  Authors 
llioiudit  the  joke  so  excellent  as  to  be  worth  that  these  Indians 
learn  in  process  of  time  that  they  were  never  to  be¬ 
lieve  say  tbin^  atfinned  to  them  hy  the  visiters,  black  or 
vihitft  from  the  United  States.  Several  valuable  qualities  are 
attributed  to  this  nation,  among  which  the  Captains  have  too 
much  decorum  to  reckon  that  gross  excels  of  sexual  licence, 
ivbirb  highly  acceptable  to  most  of  the  party.  So  far  as 
ne  recollect,  the  leaders  do  not  any  where  appear  to  reganl 
thb  characteristic  of  the  morality  of  their  hana  as  destTving 
of  toy  other  than  a  light  satiric  notice.  The  decencies  of 
language,  however,  are  in  general  tolerably  preserved. 
Some  curious  instances  are  given  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
Rickaras. 

About  the  end  of  October  the  adventurers  reached  Um) 
villages  of  the  Mandans,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  hundred 
miles  from  St.  Louis,  reckoning  by  the  serpentine  course  of 
the  river,  which  they  found  still  a  noble  one,  alter  the  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  tributary  streams  which  they  had  been  con«» 
tioually  leaving  behind.  The  inclemencies  of  the  season  were 
now  coining  upon  them  with  an  ominous  rapidity.  But  with 
a  rival  rapidity  the  dexterous  and  indefatigable  gang,  which 
really  appears,  by  the  eflicieiicy  of  co-operation,  like  an  in«» 
dividual  man v -handed  monster,  actuated  by  one  will,  built 
and  furnished  an  ample,  commodious,  and  fortified  wooden 
barrack. 

I'here  were  several  villages  of  the  Mandans,  and  the  station 
soon  became  a  very  frequented  and  bustling  scene.  The 
Mandans  themselves  are  a  considerable  number,  and  the  place 
became  a  rendez-vous  of  parties  of  Miunctarees,  Ahnaliaways, 
Knisteiiaux,  and  Assiniboins;  many  of  whom  were  drawn 
thiUicr  by  the  fame  of  the  expedition,  combining,  however, 
tbeir  hunting,  and  their  trading  objects,  with  this  curiosity,  or 
rather  self-interest — for  many  of  them  expected  they  were  to 
receive  rich  presents  from  a  party  that  carried  along  with  them 
nobo<ly  could  tell  bow  mucu  of  the  consequence,  and  power, 
aud  wealth,  of  the  great  nation  that  was  claiming  dominion 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  relation  of  incidents  furnishes  a  lively  diaulay  of  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  various  tribes.  The  Mandans  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  on  tlie  whole  the  favourites,  and .  vnth 
them  a  busy  and  amicable  intercourse  was  maiutained  during 
fho  whole  winter.  They  are  ratlier  a  peculiar  race,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accredited  history  of  their  acquisition  of  a  place 
no  the  eartli. 

‘  The  whole  nation  originally  resided  in  one  large  village  under 
near  a  subterraneous  lake;  a  grape  viae  extended  its  roots 
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down  to  their  habitation,  and  gave  them  a  view  of  the  light; 
of  the  most  adventurous  climbed  up  the  vine  and  were  deUghyl 
with  the  sight  of  the  earth,  which  they  found  covered  n|l 
buffah>e  and  rich  in  eve^  kind  of  fruits :  returning  with  the  grips  ■ 
they  had  gatlicred,  their  countrymen  were  so  pleased  with  tbl 
Uste  of  them  that  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  leave  their  dull 
sidence  for  the  charms  of  the  upper  region:  men,  women  ly  I 
children  ascended  by  means  of  the  vine  ;  but  when  about  half  dt  I 
nation  had  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  corpulent  woqh,  I 
who  was  clambering  uu  the  vine,  broke  it  with  her  weight,  9 
closed  ujion  herself  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  light  of  the  ml 
Those  on  earth  made  a  village  below  where  we  saw  the  nine  villigfi;l 
and  when  the  Mandans  die  they  expect  to  return  to  the  vilbgedi 
their  forefathers,  the  good  reaching  tlie  ancient  village^  by  rocml 
of  the  lake,  which  the  burden  of  the  sins  of  the  wicked  will  i«l 
enable  (permit)  them  to  cross/  I 

It  1%  aibriiuMl,  in  an  unqualified  manner,  though  we  iar| 
they  were  seldom  called  to  their  catechism  on  religim  I 
Mubjects,  that  they  bold  the  belief  of  ‘  one  great  spirit  presidkg  I 

*  over  their  destinies;*  and  they  maintain  the  beneficial  relttki  I 
with  this  being  hy  means  of  mediators:  each  one  selects,  per* I 
haps  at  the  suggestion  of  accident,  some  object,  either  a  sup¬ 
posed  invisible  agent,  or  more  commonly  some  of  the  ania^ 
tribes,  to  be  ‘  bis  protector  and  intercessor  with  the  greil 

*  spirit/  I'bis  seems  rather  a  bad  omen  for  the  missiontrin 
of  ‘  rational  Christianity,*  whose  zeal  may  be  projecting  tob- 
hour  among  them. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  they  apply  the  term 

*  medicine*  to  tlu*se  intercessors,  and  also  to  the  great  spirit 
But  the  application  of  this  term  does  not  decidedly  attribute 
gootlness,  mr  it  is  applied  also  to  whatever  striki's  them  is 
mysterious,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  what  is  mystcrioui 
wrill  by  ignorant  and  siqiersiiUous  beings  much  oftener  lie  fek 
to  threaten  evil,  than  intimations  of  good.  And,  in  fact,  tbe 
tenn  is  applied  to  some  things  that  are  dreaded.  .  The 

of  its  signitication  among  tliese  unhappy  pagans,  would  sefil 
to  be — |>ower  over  wliicb,  and  against  which,  they  have  w 
]K)wer, — ^K)wer  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  nuider  it  im¬ 
possible  to  understand  how  either  to  resist  or  to  esca|>e. 

This  superstition  is  so  sincere  nml  strong,  as  to  extort 
great  sacriliees.  ‘  “  1  was  lately  owner  of  seventeen  horses,** 

*  Slid  a  Mandan  to  us  one  day,’  “  hut  I  have  oflereii  them  sD 
‘  up  to  my  mcilioine,  and  am  now  |>oor.**  He  had  in  realitj 
‘  taken  all  liis  wealth,  his  horses,  into  the  plain,  and  tiiroiuc 

*  them  loose,  committed  Uiem  to  the  core  of  his  medicine,  aii 

*  abandoned  tiiem  for  ever/  The  occasion  of  a  man*s  makiiif 
any  considerable  sacrifice  to  what  he  may  have  adopted  9 
his  tatclary  geuius,  or  *  lucdiciue,*  is  solenurizcd  with  • 
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et  reraony  called  llie  ‘  medicine  dance.’  It  is  a  religious 
cffemony ;  and  it  forms  a  striking  addition  to  tlie  evidence  o6 
that  it  is  in  the  essence  of  false  religions  to  require  vice 
t  part  of  tlu'ir  ritual.  This  consecration  ceremony  is  a 
formal  institute  of  sanctioned  puhlic  prostitution.  Away  with 
Uiat  die  cant  of  pretended  philosophy,  that  all  religions  are 
tcceptahle  to  the  supreme  LfOrd  of  the  world. 

flien*  is  another  ceremony  denominutcdflie  *  hulTuloc  dance/ 
aliicb  must  involve  some  certain  measure  of  siqierstition,  as  it 
ts  cflfhnUed  in  order,  professerlly  at  least,  to  bring,  by  some 
nsiiiteHigihle  agency,  a  plenty  of  buffaloe  into  the  neiglibourhoody 
iftfT  they  have  become  scarce.  ‘  The  d<*scriptioii  of  it,’  sty 
our  Authors,  ‘  is  not  a  little  IndicrouM  an  epithet  whicn 
betrays,  we  think,  not  a  little  depravation  of  moral  perception, 
in  l)oing  u|)pli<Mt  to  un  exhibition  so  abominably  gross.  A 
rudely  iiicorrecl  Latin  is  employed  to  describe  it,  and  that 
stately  language  lu'eds  not  apprehend  being  ever  summoned  on 
I  mutli  dirtier  service. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  though  it  has  its  parallel  in  many  other 
birbaruus  communities,  that  among  a  tribe  that  we  should  na¬ 
turally  expect  to  find  nearly  all  on  a  level  in  |>oint  of  su}>erstitioi], 
tliere  are  nevertheless  some  who  are  knowing  enough  to  make 
dupes  of  llie  rest. 

*  The  medicine  stone  is  the  great  oracle  of  the  Mandant,  and 
whatever  it  announces  is  bidieved  with  implicit  conhdence.  Every 
spring,  and  on  some  occasions  during  tne  summer,  a  deputation 
vifits  the  sacred  spot,  where  there  is  a  thick  porous  atone,  twenty 
feet  in  circumference,  with  a  smooth  surface.  Having  reached  the 
place  the  ceremony  of  smoking  to  it  ia  performed  by  the  deputies, 
who  alternately  take  a  whiff  themselves,  and  then  present  the  pipe 
to  the  stone ;  after  this  they  retire  to  an  adjoining  wood  for  tlic 
night,  during  which  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that  all  the  em- 
my  do  not  sleep;  and  in  the  morning  they  read  the  destinies  of 
the  nation  in  the  white  marks  on  the  stone,  wliicli  those  who  made 
them  arc  at  no  loss  to  decypher.  The  Minnetarees  have  n  stone 
of  the  same  kind  which  has  the  same  influence  over  the  nation.* 

There  is  a  pleasing  instance  or  two  of  aff<%tioQate  kindnMs 
io  these  savages,  counterpoised  by  instances  of  flagrant  bar- 
barity.  The  mention  of  a  visit  from  the  grand  chief  of  tlie  Min- 
DetaiWs,  introduces  a  story  of  one  of  his  wives  having  eloped 
with  a  paramour,  whose  desertion  of  her  compelled  her  to  take 
refuge  in  her  father’s  house.  Thither  the  offended  husband 
Went,  and  found  her  sitting  near  the  fire. 

*  Without  noticing  his  wife  he  began  to  smoke  witli  the  father ; 
vben  they  were  joined  by  the  old  men  of  the  village,  who  knowing 
bia  temper,  had  followed  in  hopes  of  appeasing  him.  He  t^niinueu 
*0  imoke  quietly  with  them,  tin  rising  to  return,  lie  took  his  wife  by 
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the  hair,  led  her  as  far  as  the  door,  and  with  a  single  stroke  of  Ik 
tomahawk  put  her  to  death  before  her  father’s  eyes :  then  tuns^  j|| 
hetccly  upon  the  spectators,  he  said  that  if  any  of  her  relation  H 
wished  to  avenge  her,  they  might  always  find  him  at  his  lodge.*  H 

Thih  hideous  transaction  perhaps  hardly  violated  tlic  rule  4 1 
right  as  admitted  among  thetMs  spectators ;  for  among  tke  I 
hiaiidans,  at  least,  accorcling  to  our  Authors,  the  simple  kei  I 
of  a  wife's  running  away  from  her  husband,  gives  him  the  riglit  I 
to  put  her  to  death.  Such  an  iiitliction  for  such  a  cause,  waiii  1 
one  instance  only  just  preTonied  by  the  iaterference  of  the  tn*  | 
vellers.  Bvtt  t.l’.e  reader  is  not  to  fancy  that  these  severitiea  ii-  fj 
dicaJLs  the  estahlishment  of  a  high  standard  of  conjugal  mortb) 
among  these  rigorous  justiciaries.  There  is  nothing  they  hold 
in  slighter  esteem;  they  most  willingly  make  a  tradic  of  tke 
persons  of  their  wives  and  sisters,  and  also  make  temponry 
presents  of  them  where  tlu^y  are  disposed  to  oblige.  But  them 
must  lie  the  gain  or  the  merit  of  the  complaisance ;  and  grwi 
is  their  indignation  and  sense  of  wrong,  ii  the  females  presuae 
of  their  own  authority  to  dispose  of  themselves  in  such*  a  wiy. 
Indet'd,  it  is  just  the*  old  story  of  lords  and  slaves^  of  owam 
and  dis|>osable  pro|>erty.  The  imposition  of  drudgery  is  is- 
Hcparahlc  from  the  ilegraded  estimate ;  and  we  are  repeatctHy 
loid  of  one  or  other  chief  bringing  in  a  present  of  meat,  some¬ 
times  a  heavy  one,  ^  on  the  hack  of  his  squaw,'  himself  waikiic 
much  at  his  ease,  and  no  doubt  iti  all  the  upright  dignity  d 
mimhood. 

During  some  parts  of  the  winter  the  party  were  threatend 
very  seriously  by  the  departure  of  the  *  game'  from  the  neigk-  ' 
bourhood,  with  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  At  these  times  one 
of  their  lM*st  resources  was  in  the  in^nuity  and  activity  of  tbeir 
blacksmith,  whose  manufactures,  being  irresistibly  temptuif, 
and  indeed  many  of  tliem  very  valuable  to  the  Indians,  had  tk 
effect  of  extracting  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  hoanU 
of  Indian  com,  which,  without  some  strong  temptation,  ibty 
bring  out  with  reluctance,  it  being  chiefly  intended  as  a  re¬ 
source  for  emergencies. 

The  fort  was  in  the  48Ui  degree  of  latitude.  The  cold  wai 
sometimes  quite  formidable,  the  thermometer  being  in  one 
or  two  instances  at  more  than  seventy  degrees  below  tk 
freefing  |>oiut.  To  these  rigours  the  Indians  manifest  the  naoit 
astonishing  insensibility.  One  night,  when  the  cold  was  of  tk 
intensity  here  mention^,  an  Indian  who  had  not  been  able  to 
retch  tlie  fort,  slept  on  the  snow,  in  a  alight  dress,  and  withosl 
a  fire,  and  was  never  the  worse.  A  boy,  indeed,  in  the  mot 
predicament,  had  his  feet  so  frost-bitten,  that  he  afterwtrtli 
lost  his  toes.  We  arc  even  still  more  surprised  st  the  hardihood 
evinced  by  the  men  of  the  expedition  themselves,  in  sustainiif 
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in  their  hunting  excursions,  tlie  nocturnal  severities  of  the 
tliaiste. 

Many  Iversons  of  <listinction  were  necessarily  seen  clu« 
ring  the  sojourn  at  this  station ;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
honour  of  language  and  letters  to  reconI  some  of  their 
naiD^f  with  the  interpretation,  when  it  is  given. — Wasashaco 
(Brtre  Man),  Stageaunja  (Big  Blue  Eyes),  Pawiiawneah- 
nihbe  (Struck  by  the  Pawnee),  Awcnwechttche  (Half  3lun), 
totougasabaw  (Black  Butliiloe)«  Tartongawaku  (Builaloo 
Medicine),  ??hotaliawrora  ((^oal),  Totuckopinreha  (White  Buf- 
faloc  robe  unfolded),  Bellabsara,  Kakawissassa  (Lighting 
Crow),  Sliahukoliopiniuio  (Little  Wolf’s  Medicine),  Ahrat- 
unatnockshe  (Woll'maii  Chief),  Manbiicksheahokeah  (Seeing 
Snake),  Mahpahpupaiapassatoo  (Horned  Wesel). 

Previously  to  their  departure  they  packed  up  a  luitnbcr  of 
curiosities  to  he  scMit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  among  them  was  a  hutfaloc  robe  on  whicli  was  painted  a 
UtUc  which  had  been  fought  eight  years  before,  between  the 
Sioux  and  Kiearas  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Mandans  and 
Minneturees  on  the  other :  the  combatants  arc  represented  on 
horsei)aek. 

(hi  the  7th  of  April  they  set  oflTin  higli  spirits,  to  the  number 
of  tliirly-two  persons,  one  of  these  being  the  Imliaii  wife  of 
their  French  interpreter,  with  an  infant  whieh  hatl  been  horn 
lithe  fort. 

Near  the  place  whieh  they  note  as  the  remotest  point  to  which 
iny  white  man  had  ever  been  known  to  ascend  tlio  river,  they 
(^rved  in  the  cliH's  many  thiek  strata  of  carbaimted  wood  ; 
fitw  one  of  these  clifls  or  hluils  on  tire  in  ditlereiit  narts,  and 
throwing  out  a  sulphureous  smoke ;  perceive<l  in  tlie  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills  unqiiestionnhle  marks  of  a  volcanic  state  in  some 
tormer  age ;  and,  when  clear  of  these  hills,  had  on  either  hand 
i  plain  hounded  only  tiy  the  horizon,  and  without  a  tnre  or 
shrub,  except  in  such  swampy  spots  as  had  defied  the  con¬ 
flagrations.  Many  of  the  strt^ams  were  impregnated  with  salt. 
There  were  various  deserted  Indian  camps.  *  Near  one  of 

*  these  was  a  sealfold  about  seven  feet  high,  on  which  were  two 

*  sleds  with  their  harness,  and  under  it  the  body  of  a  female, 

*  carefully  wrapped  in  several  dress<*d  hutfaloc  skins ;  near  it 

*  lay  a  bag  inaile  of  butfaloc  skin,  ^containing  a  pair  of  moc- 

*  casins,  some  red  and  blue  paint,  beaver’s  nails,  scrapers 
‘  for  dressing  hides,  some  ilriecl  roots,  several  plaits  of  swoet 

*  grass,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Maiidaii  tobacco.  Thisie  things, 
‘  as  well  as  the  lM>dy  itself,  had  probably  fallen  down  by  accident, 
‘  as  tlie  custom  is  to  place  Uiem  on  the  scaffold.  At  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  was  the  bodv  of  a  dog  not  yet  dccayoil,  who  had  niel 
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*  this  reward  for  having  drai^god  thus  far  in  the  sled  the  corpir 
’  ‘  of  his  mistress,  to  wliom,  aceording^  to  the  Indian  usage,  la 

^  had  bwn  sacriHced.* 

fkyond  the  cH*iilhn»nep  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  a  nobk 
stream,  witli  the  Missouri,  the  hanks  and  sandbars  were,  h 
one  of  the  stiluses,  covered  with  a  white  incrustation  of  salt-like 
frtKt.  In  this  ivi^ion  they  had  immense  quantities  of  game, 
{Wid  had  some  perilous  rencounters  with  white  and  brown  bean, 
wliQse  astonishing^  t4Miacity  of  life  nnulers  their  ferocity  tad 
strenfi^li  doubly  formidable.  Our  English  gentlemen  of  the  * 
tield  would  doubtless  he  much  at  their  ease  in  such  a  pr^ 
ilieament  as  the  following  ; 

*  Towards  evening  the  men  in  the  liindmost  canoes  discovered!  I 
large  brown  bear  lying  in  the  open  grounds,  about  three  hundred  I 
paces  from  the  river :  six  of  them,  all  good  hunters,  iinmedittely 
went  to  attack  him ;  and  concealing  themselves  by  a  small  cmincnct, 
come  un|)crccived  within  forty  paces  of  him.  Four  of  the  huntm 
now*  fired,  and  each  lodged  a  bail  in  his  body,  two  of  them  directly 
ilircugh  the  lungs.  The  furious  animal  sprang  up  and  ran  open* 
Mouthed  at  tliciii ;  as  lie  came  near,  tlic  two  hunters  who  had  rt- 
ser\  ed  their  fire  gave  him  two  w  ounds,  one  of  w'hich  breaking  hit 
aliouider,  retarded  bis  motion  for  a  moment;  but  before  they  could 
reload  he  was  so  near  them  that  they  were  obliged  to  run  into  tht 
river,  and  before  they  reached  it  he  bud  almost  overtaken  thea: 
tvTO  jumped  into  the  canoe ;  the  other  four  separated,  and  coa«* 
coaling  tiicmsclves  in  the  willows  fired  as  fast  as  each  could  reload} 
they  struck  him  several  times,  but  instead  of  weakening  the  monster, 
OAcn  shot  seemed  only  to  direct  him  towards  the  hunter,  till  at 
lost  he  pursued  two  of  them  so  closely,  that  they  threw  aside  their 
guns  and  pouclics,  and  jumped  dowm  a  perpendicular  precipice  of 
twenty  feet  into  the  river.  The  bear  sprung  after  them,  and  wn 
witliin  a  few  feet  of  the  hindmost,  w  hen  one  of  the  hunters  on  the 
sliorcshot  him  in  the  hcail  and  finally  killed  him  :  tliey  dragged  hba 
to  the  shore,  and  Ibuiid  that  eight  bulls  bud  passed  through  him  ia 
ulifcrcnt  directions.* 

In  another  instance  one  of  these  brown  bears  survived  twenty 
iniiuitrs,  ftud  swam  to  a  sand-bar  in  the  river,  notwithstanding 
five  balls  througli  (be  lungs,  and  other  wounds.  He  is  stated 
to  have  ‘  weiglinl  l)etwcen  five  and  six  hundred  pounds  at  the 

*  least,  and  to  linve  measured  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half 
‘  fnMii  the  nose  to  the.  extremity  of  the  hind  feet,  five  feet  teo 
‘  inehes  and  a  half  rotiml  the  breast,  tlircM'  feet  eleven  inches 
‘  round  the  neck,  one  foot  eleven  inches  round  the  middle  of 
•(bo  loiv  leg;  and  his  talons,  five  ou  eacli  foot,  were  fotr 
‘inches  and  three  eighths  in  length.’^  Much  about  the  same 
time  one  of  the  men  came  running  breathless  and  speechless  to 
the  river,  having  been  chased  half  a  mile  by  a  brown  bear  which 
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tie  had  *  shot  throug^li  the  centre  of  the  lungs.*  A  party  landed 
and  trackeil  him  by  the  blood  to  a  place  mure  tlian  a  mile  from 
where  he  hud  s(op|)ed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  man.  Two  hoursy 
at  least,  after  he  had  rcceivecl  the  wound,  tliey  found  him  alive, 
l)iiVt  whudi  he  had  dug  for  hfinaelf 

with  his  talons,  in  the  earth,  two  feet  deep  and  five  ft»et 
lonf 

The  notice  of  tl;e  remains  of  a  vast  number  of  the  carcases  of 
huffilot's  lying  by  the  tsige  of  the  river,  at  tlie  foot  of  a  jire* 
ripice  a  hundred  and  tweiit)  feet  high,  introduces  a  very  cii* 
rimis  deseriptioii  of  u  most  iiitirilerous  contrivanct^  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  for  obtaining  in  the  speediest  way,  for  themselves  and  tlie 
wolves,  a  grand  revel  in  carnage.  An  Indian,  sidected  for  his 
swiftness  and  dexterity,  is  disguised  in  a  buH'alo  skin,  willi  the 
horns  and  ears  disposed  in  a  way  to  resemble  their  appearance 
ill  the  living  animal.  lie  places  himself  between  the  river, 
where  the  hunk  is  a  precipice,  and  any  herd  of  builkloes  con¬ 
veniently  near  it,  the  other  Indians  at  the  same  time  contriving 
to  get  behind  and  on  both  sides  of  the  herd.  The  buifaloes 
suddenly  assailed  thus  on  three  sides,  run  of  course  ui  the  di- 
rection  of  the  decoy,  who  runs  before  them  to  the  precipice, 
on  reaching  which  be  suddenly  betakes  himself  to  some  crevico 
previously  hxed  on.  *  The  herd  being  thus  brought  to  the  brink 

*  of  the  precipice,  it  is  in  vain  for  ttie  foremost  to  attempt  to 

*  retreat  or  even  stop  ;  they  arc  pressed  on  by  the  hindmost 

*  rank,  who  seeing  no  dangers  but  from  the  hunters,  goad  oil 

*  those  before  them  till  the  whole  are  precipitated,  and  tlio 

*  shore  is  strewed  with  their  dead  bodies.’  Sometimes  tlia 
treacherous  Indian  proves  mistaken  as  to  the  safetj^  of  his 
|H)sition,  luid  is  involved  in  the  destruction. 

On  one  of  these  cliffs  Captain  Lewis  and  one  of  his  men, 
when  quite  innocent  of  any  such  devices  of  massacre,  had  a 
most  critically  narrow  escape  with  their  lives.  From  the  slip- 
periness  of  the  wet  soil  the  Captain  slid  very  near  the  edge ; 
but  the  man,  at  some  distance  from  him,  actually  lay  with 
half  of  his  body  over  the  edge.  The  Captain  could  not  give  him 
any  dirt'ct  assistance,  but  displayed  an  admirable  presence  of 
mind  in  directing  him  bow  to  save  and  recover  himself. 

There  is  a  fine  description  of  what  must  have  been  a  mar- 
vtllously  striking  scene  to  behold ;  the  nearly  |>er)>endicular  clifls, , 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  higli,  presenting,  'over  tiie 
^hole  face,  an  immense  variety  of  compartments  and  figures, 
among  which  the  imagination  descries  an  endless  diversity  of 
•rchiteclural  and  sculptural  fonns,  some  entire,  and  some  mu- 
lilated  and  in  ruin.  A  still  stranger  phenomenon  |>erhaps  is 
diat  of  vast  basaltic  walls,  a  hundred  feet  high,  as  thick  at 
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iUe  top  vi%  tlir  foiimlation,  huili  wiih  the  most  perfect  rega. 
larir>  of  (lesii^ed  arraiiirerocnt,  the  strata,  or  ranges,  of  bliA 
stone,  fomiintr  horizontal  lines,  as  invanably  as  if  they  hid 
been  layers  of  bricks,  and  being  for  the  most  part  so  arti¬ 
ficially  fdHC<Hl,  that  each  stone  in  every  superincumbent  layer, 
lies,  as  in  a  brick  ^vall,  amiss  the  interstice  of  the  stones 
hi'iieath.  Some  of  these  walls  are  only  one  range  thick  ;  others 
are  constrncteil  of  two  or  more  ranges ;  they  vary  therefore  ia  ! 
thick ne*iH  from  one  foot  to  twelve.  The  dimension  of  the  i 
stones  is  aecommodatetl  to  that  of  the  wall,  being  largest  ia 
the  thickest  walls.  I'hese  walls,  rising  at  the  edge  of  the 
n%'er,  (the  cliannel  of  which  is  a  grand  breach  in  some  of  thciiij 
retire  hack  into  the  country,  cutting,  ns  it  were,  and  rising 
iiUK'h  above,  the  high  hanks,  and  passing  on  sometimes  ii 
parallel  lines,  and  sometimes  in  a  direction  to  intersect  one 
another,  till  they  lose  themselves  in  a  remoter  elevation  of  the 
ground.  They  suggest  the  idea  of  the  ruins  of  the  structures 
and  gardens  of  some  grand  ancient  city. 

Blit  it  was  near  this  spot  that  an  appearance  nnicli  more 
interesting  to  our  adventurers  presented  itself  for  the  first  time— 
the  snowy  summits  of  (lie  grand  ridge  called  the  Rock  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  which  they  were  to  lose  the  ^Missouri,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  which  they  were  anxiously  to  look  for  the  slreanu 
that  should  hear  them  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  A  still  nearer 
object  of  anxiety  however  was,  when  at  the  eonlluence  of  two 
large  rivers,  to  determine  wliich  was  the  true  Missouri,  or 
rather,  now,  the  Ahmntcah/a  of  the  Indians,  which  they  had 
deseriln'd  as  approaching,  at  its  source,  very  near  the  great 
Hi\er  of  the  \Vi*st,  the  Oreg.in,  or,  as  the  .\mcricans  choose 
to  name  it,  the  ('Oliimhia.  'flic  ipiestion  cost  a  laborious  in¬ 
vestigation  of  a  numlier  of  days ;  and  the  two  captains  muit 
lian*  gained  considerably  in  the  respectful  estimation  of  the 
men,  when  they  proveil  to  he  right  in  the  o|)inion  they  hadde- 
cidetlly  entertained  against  the  opposite  opinion  as  decidedly 
rntert.iinefi  by  all  the  party.  'I'lie  proof  was  to  be  a  suo 
f'esshiii  of  cataracts  ;  and  in  following  the  more  southern  stretffl, 
Captain  Ijcwis  came  at  length  within  the  sound  of  falling  water, 
and  soon  alter  saw  at  a  distant  spot  an  appearance  of  spray, 
rising  like  a  colinnn  of  smoke,  and  driven  by  the  wind  across 
the  plain.  As  he  advanceil  the  sound  heeame  tremendous  J 
hul  he  had  walkinl  seven  miles  from  the  point  where  he  first 
heard  it,  bi'fore  he  came  in  sight  of  the  magnificent  scene* 
The  iU*scrijition  of  the  suhliine  exhibition  is  considerably  ex¬ 
tended  ami  minute ;  and  it  is  very  well  written,  with  a  perfed 
abaeikv  of  pomp,  and  willi  a  tolemhie  degree  of  sensibility  lo 
the  grandeur  of  the  sjiectaclc.  It  is  beyond  comparison  the 
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luost  splendid  part  of  the  book  ;  but  it  is  far  too  long  to  be 
transcribed. 

The  succession  of  falls,  including  wfiat  are  called  rapids, 
tmouiits  to  inoix'  than  twenty,  oecujiying  about  fdtei'n  luiles 
(by  a  strange  blunder  luisprinted  ^  two  and  throe  quarter  miles') 
of  tbf  course  of  the  river.  Within  this  length  it  has  a  descent 
of  three  hundred  aud  fifty-two  feet.  Of  course  the  greater 
Bumber  of  the  falls  and  rapids  are  inconsiderable,  tliough  some 
of  these  minor  ones  w  ould  make  no  mean  figure  if  they  wrere  in 
fOflie  situations;  but  there  is  one  fall  of  nineteen  fe«H,  one  of  near 
lifty,  and  one  of  eighty-seven.  In  approaching  this  tremendous 
precipitation  the  ri^'er  descends  thirteen  feca  in  two  liundretl 
yards,  and  is  compressed  by  its  channel  of  rock,  to  tlie  breadth 
of  tao  hundred  and  eighty  yards.  About  one  third  of  this  breailth 
fills  ill  a  *  smooth  even  sheet 

*  The  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  with  a  more  rapid 
current,  but  being  received  as  it  fails  by  the  irregular  and  suinewhut 
projecting  rocks  below,  forms  a  splendid  prospeei  of  piMrtectly  white 
foam,  two  hundred  yards  in  length.  This  spray  is  dissipated  into 
a  thous4ind  shapes,  suiuetimes  Hying  up  in  columns  of  tiOcen  or 
twenty  feet,  which  arc  then  oppressed  by  larger  lunsses  of  the  white 
foam,  on  all  which  the  sun  impresses  the  brightest  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  As  it  rises  from  the  fall  it  beats  with  fury  against  u  ledM 
of  rocks  w  hich  extend  across  the  river  at  one  hundred  and  litty 
yards  from  the  precipice.' 

The  cataract  next  in  luagnitudc,  is  thus  described  : 

''The  whole  Missouri  is  suddenly  stopped  by  one  shelving  rock, 
which,  without  a  single  niclie,  and  with  an  edge  us  strai^it  and 
regular  as  if  formed  by  art,  stretehes  itself  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Over  this  it 
precipitates  itself  in  an  even  uninterrupted  sheet  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  depth  of  Ht\y  feet,  whence  dashing  against  the  rocky  bottom 
it  rushes  rapidly  down,  leaving  behind  it  a  spray  of  the  purest 
foam  aeross  the  river.  The  scene  which  it  presented  waa  indeed 
singularly  beautiful,  since  without  any  of  the  wild  irregular  tub. 
limity  ot  the  lower  falls,  it  combined  all  the  elegances  which  the 
fancy  of  a  painter  would  select  to  form  a  beautiful  waterfall.* 

Indetnl,  almont  every  imaginable  variety  is  displayeil  in 
this  magnificent  series  of  phenoiiiena;  and  the  wlioie  scene 
might  appear  as  if  intended  as  the  one  place  on  earth,  where 
the  most  versatile,  and  by  far  tlic  most  formidable,  of  all  the 
^  elements,  should  exhibit  the  greatest  niimlnw  of  beautiful  and 
tremendous  forms  and  agencies  in  the  shortest  time  and  space ; 
— and  the  selected  theatre  is  the  central  solitude  of  a  bound* 
less  wilderness ! — .Some  accessory  circumstances  arc  mention- 
«!,  not  unaccordant  to  its  character.  In  a  grove  on  a  sni^l 
inland  just  below  one  of  the  cataracts,  and  shrouded  in  its 
mists,  is  an  eagle’s  nest. — At  no  great  distance  there  rises 
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A  sprtnq  'wUicU  sliould  liave  been  tlcscribcd  more  prcciMlj, 
Imscauso  the  i;cnei  mI  terms  of  description  would  imply  a  roa^. 
niuidc  probably  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Uie  whole  world.— One 
day,  the  si^ns  of  an  approaching  heavy  shower,  ind|ic«4 
Captain  Clarke,  with  the  French  interpreter,  and  his  wifc 
Vitb  IftT  child,  to  take  shelter  under  some  shelvinfif  rocks  iu  | 
perfectly  dry  ravine,  not  so  much  from  carin^^  about  rain,  at 
from  the  apprehension  of  hoin^  carried  into  the  river  by  tka 
furious  blasts  of  wind  which  are  apt  to  accompany  the  showeri. 
The  rain  di'scended,  moderately  at  first,  but  presently  » 
aucfi  a  delin;e  as  to  produce  a  dreadful  torrent  in  tka  ' 
ravine,  which  curried  the  mud,  rocks,  and  every  thinp^,  away 
with  it. 

•  Captain  Clarke  fortunately  saw  it  a  moment  before  it  reached 
them,  and  Bpriugiiig  up  with  his  gun  and  fhotpouch  in  his  left  hand, 
with  hi*  right  clambered  up  the  steep  bluif,  pushing  on  the  Indian 
viuiuan  Hitlt  her  cttild  in  her  arms;  her  husband  too  had  seized 
her  hand,  and  was  pulling  her  up  the  hill ;  hut  he  was  so  terrihad 
at  the  danger  that,  hut  for  ('npuin  Clarke,  himself  and  his  wife 
and  child  would  huve  been  lost.  So  instantaneous  was  the  rise 
of  die  watci,  that  before  Captain  Clarke  had  reached  his  gun,  and 
begun  to  ascend  the  haitk,  tlie  water  was  up  to  his  waist,  and  he 
could  scarce  get  up  ftt>ter  than  i:  rose,  till  it  reached  tlie  height 
of  fihecn  feet  with  ft  furious  current,  which,  had  they  waited  a 
moment  longer,  would  have  swept  them  into  the  river  just  above 
die  great  I  alls,  down  w  hich  they  must  inevitably  have  been  pre* 
cipitated.’ 

Tlie  formiilfthlc  impression  of  these  cataracts  would  be 
nggruvated  by  tlie  fri*queiit  sp(H*tacle  of  hutVulocs  carried  down, 
souietimes  ten  or  a  dozen  within  a  few  minutes.  They  ‘  go 
‘  ill  large  hcrtis  to  water  ahoiil  the  falls,  and  as  all  the  paa- 
‘  sages  to  the  river  near  that  place  arc  narrow  and  steeji,  the 
‘  foremo^^t  are  presserl  into  the  river  by  the  iinputieiicc  of  those 
‘  behind.’  'riieir  luanglcrl  bodies  aijd  dissevered  lirnba,  whea 
cast  on  the  bank,  luHotne  food  for  the  multitude  of  beirt, 
wolves,  niid  hinls  of  prey,  that  frequent  this  vicinity.  The 
luimlier  rd  bulVnloes  seen  on  the  adjacent  plains,  was  most  pro¬ 
digious  ;  one  of  our  Captains  computed  those  he  saw  at  one 
view  at  fen  thousand. 

Hut  nil  acccHsory  to  the  scone  more  striking  than  all  the 
rent,  was  a  mysterious  sound  heard  from  (he  niountniiie,  to 
tin*  north  west.  It  resembled  the  report  of  artillery  discharged 
at  (he  distance  of  a  few  miles.  It  occurred  at  any  time,  in- 
diH'en'ntly,  of  fhe  day  or  night,  and  was  sometimes  a  single 
explosion,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  in  quick  succession.  It 
is  a  permanent  circumstance,  for  tlic  party  had  long  hefoTB 
been  informed  by  the  Indians,  that  they  would  have  such  a 
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sound  when  at  the  falls,  but  deeinctl  the  tah*  an  idle  or  su- 
^lerstitious  fable.  It  is  loud  anil  very  imposing.  No  attein}ii 
to  account  for  it  is  hazarded.  The  only  reasonable  conjex^ure 
is,  that  aiDon:;  those  *  Black  Rloiin tains,'  as  they  are  here  de¬ 
nominated,  there  must  be  a  volcano,  habitually  in  action. 
It  nill  be  the  luxury  of  some  future  adventurers,  to  follow 
this  sound  directly  to  the  locality  of  its  cause. 

Rut  this  rcc^ion,  so  much  surpassing  tlie  pictures  of  romance 
and  poetry,  was  to  the  party  a  place  of  sevens  hard  labour; 
for  these  magnificent  cataracts  caused  them  nearly  twenty 
miles  of  land  carriage  for  their  boats,  stores,  and  baggage, 
ficepting  what  they  lodgcil  in  a  kind  of  vaults,  or  vachas^ 
under  ground.  «  Including  the  preparation  of  several  new 
canoes,  it  was  nearly  a  month's  toil,  during  more  than  half 
of  which  time  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  were  entirely 
losing  tlieir  labour  in  fitting  out  a  large  iron  fiwme  of  a  boa^ 
witli  a  covering  of  elk  and  bufl'aloc  hides,  wliieli,  for  want 
of  pitch,  they  coidd  devise  no  means  of  making  wal^- 
tight. 

They  did  not  want,  liow’cver,  for  little  amusing  stimulants, 
to  throw  some  vivacity  into  their  toils.  They  had  on  one  day, 
for  lialf  an  hour,  a  hail-storm,  in  which  there  fell  lumps  of 
i(v  of  seven  inches  in  circumference.  But  the  most  inspi¬ 
riting  of  these  stimulants  was  the  frequent  danger  from  brown 
bears,  wliicli  day  and  night  prowled  about  them.  Several 
rencounters  arc  mentioned,  iu  one  of  which  Captain  Lt»wis, 
bring  surprised  by  the  enemy  when  his  rifle  was  not  k)aded, 
was  furiously  chased  into  the  river,  at  a  place  where  it  was 
not  deep  at  the  edge,  which  he  did  not  reach  till  the  ram¬ 
pant  devourcr  was  within  twenty  feet  of  him.  He  betook 
tiimsolf  to  this  element  as  aflTordiuff  some  little  more  cliance 
in  the  combat ;  but  on  facing  round,  when  at  waist-deep,  to 
present  the  point  of  his  espontoon,  he  was  astonished  to  sec 
nU  pursuer  suddenly  turn  round  and  take  to  flight,  a  circum¬ 
stance  quite  anomalous  and  unaccountable. — W  ho  w  ould  not 
have  expected,  in  a  relation  like  this,  the  word  Providencef 
or  some  synonymous  term  ?  What  a  contrast  there  is  between 
the  manner  in  which  our  adventurers  relate  their  narrow  and 
almost  miraculous  escapes,  and  that  in  which  any  parallel 
incidents  arc  recounted  ny  tlie  Moravian  Missionaries  on  the 
same  continent ! — the  latter  class  of  persons  being,  the  while, 
(juite  as  brave,  with  a  different  moilification  of  tlie  quality,  as 
Uiese  intrepid  explorers. 

Ilesuming  %he  voyage,  the  party  soon  advanced  into  what 
arc  denominated  the  ‘  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,'  a  cleft 
apl>arcntly  forced  and  worn,  during  unknown  ages,  by  the 
^troani,  which  here  has  a  channel  to  be  matched  by  few 
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other  streams :  for  on  either  hand  the  rocks  rise  perpendiei. 
larly  to  the  heiiri'*  tK^oIre  hundred  fepf ;  and  so  preciady 
from  the  very  r<hrr«»  of  the  water,  that  for  miles  there  is  not 
a  8|x>t  nor  a  led^e  where  a  ithii  eonld  sfan  I  w\Ufr  ii 
deep  at  the  edi^es,  and  the  ciirivnt  is  •  Nothing, * 

says  the  describer,  *  can  l>e  ima^iruHi  murt*  treiueodoiiH  thu 
*  the  frowning  darkness  of  these  rocks,  which  project  over  the 
‘  river  ami  menace  ns  with  dt^truotion.' 

They  ttlinost  immediately  arrived,  at  what  they  call  the 
‘  three  forks*  of  the  river,  ami  without  having  been  able,  hr 
means  of  a  detachment  led  by  one  of  the  Captains  over  lami, 
to  obtaiti  any  eominiinieatioii  with  the  Snake  Indians,  whom 
they  were  anxious  to  find,  in  order  to  obtain  information  of  the 
projHT  r  Mite  across  the  mountains  to  the  jjreat  River  of  the 
West.  H»  rc,  about  three  tbous.iml  miles,  me  isurinj^  tbroui^  I 
its  meiu  tn,  from  its  cuidluenee  with  (be  .Mississipi,  the  v 
^lissouii  is  (loomed  to  lose  its  name,  and  tire  three  stretmi 
conjoininc  to  const ilute  it,  arc  (bmorninated  Jcllirrson,  Madison, 
and  (itill’itiii ;  and  some  stages  further  on  there  is  a  f.ircical 
und  uncoutil  subdivision  into  W  isdoni,  Piiilosophy,  ami  1^- 
lantbropy  rivers.  Tbc  canoes  were  vit;orously  worked,  hot 
with  the  most  harassiiii'  labour,  upward  to  the  last  navit^tble 

I  mint  of  the  stn^aiii  which  had  been  selected,  and  now  the 
land  were  to  find  thoir  way  across  the  mountains.  In  order 
to  this  it  was  ahsolutidy  neeessary  to  hunt  out  the  Indians; 
and  at  leiii'tli  they  discoven'd  a  ramp  of  the  tribe  denominated 
Sliosliom'Ts,  a  division  of  tlic  widely  scattered  and  undefined 
nation  called  Snake  Indians.  'I'lie  moody  tiekloiiess  of  these 
wild  animals,  and  tim  stittc  of  exci^ssivc  Suspicion  and  ip- 
prcliension  in  which  they  were  kept  by  the  deadly  liostilityof 
a  stroujfcr  tribe  of  savages,  rc(|uired,  in  ('aptain  i^ewis,  (who, 
accompanied  with  a  very  few  men,  a  i?^reat  way  a-head  of  the 
exp.'dition,  first  explored  their  haunt,)  a  course  of  the  nicest 
inaiiafi^eineiit  to  hriii!^  them  to  trust  themsedves  to  accoin|iaQy 
him  to  mer't  the  lara^  party  of  white  men  which  he  assurefl 
them  was  approachiiu;.  It  was  not  that  they  were  in  the 
least  afraid  of  the  white  men  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  mini- 
lestetl  an  excessive  joy  on  asciTiaininc^  that  he  and  his  at¬ 
tendants  were  of  that  s|x?cies ;  hut  they  were  afraid  lest  they 
should  be  inveigled  into  a  very  difierent  rencounter.  He  tc- 
coniplislifil  the  object,  ami  immediately  all  was  exultation 
and  confnlcnce.  Sacajawea,  the  Indian  woman  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  was  almost  ovtSTwhelmcHl  with  afTectionate  emotion  on 
meeting  a  youiiQ^  female  friend,  who  had  at  the  same  time  as 
herself,  lieen  earried  away  eaptivc  by  the  Miiineturees,  ami  on 
middenly  n'co^nisinj;;  soon  afterwards  her  brother  iu  the  chief 
of  the  Indian  camp. 
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The  description  of  the  manners  and  oondilion  of  this  triboi 
is  extended  and  interesting.  As  c^nic  is  scarce  in  the  country^ 
and  they  have  no  bi'tter  weapons  for  huntins^  than  (he  bow  > 
and  arrow,  (hey  seem  in  constant  dani^er  of  |>erishin^  by 
hunger,  notwitiistandint^  the  aid  aHordcnl  them  in  the  chace 
by  (heir  (ine  horses,  which  they  ride  wi(li  .  consnnnnate  skill 
and  darini?.  It  is  quite  deplorable  to  see  the  whole  nuiue- 
rou«i  hand  put  into  the  most  eu^T  and  tumultuous  coinino- 
lion,  hy  (lie  intelliu^ence  ol’  one  of  Captain  Ijowis’s  hunters 
hav ini'  killed  a  deer,  and  falliiu'  ii|>oii  the  olVal  with  more 
than  ilu*  nivcnonsness  of  wolves.  It  is  very  striking  at  the 
Mime  lime,  (o  ohsorve  (he  punctilious  s^nsc  of  propriety  wilU 
wliicli  they  abstained,  while  their  numbers  would  have  made 
them  irresistible,  from  (oucirm?  any  better  |M)rtion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  which  (hev  regarded  as  beloni:^in^  to  the  white  hunter 
and  his  (‘oinpanious.  There  are  several  other  facts  concurring^ 
to  prove  a  very  unusual  decree  of  intej^rity  in  these  unlorlu- 
iiatc  p(*o|)ie. 

The  conductors  of  the  expedition  had  now  very  i^reat  cause 
to  bt'  most  anxious  about  the  passag^e  to  be  soufflit  throiig^i 
(be  mountains.  All  the  ^eog^rapliical  knowleug^e  of  thu 
Shoshonei^  was  put  in  requisition,  and  the  results  were  in  no 
amxll  dei^rec  intimidating.  An  examination  was  dctcrminetl 
to  be  instantly  made  of  a  river,  which  at  no  great  distance  .waa 
to  be  found  (lowing  first  to  the  north-west,  and  afterwards  to 
the  west,  but  was  represented  as  totally  un navigable,  in  i*on- 
vqueiice  of  its  rocks  and  violent  rapiility.  Under  the  gui- 
dince  of  an  inteHigent  and  friendly  old  man.  Captain  Clarke 
tnd  a  party  followed  its  impetuous  course  among  rocks  and 
mountains,  till  tliey  approached  within  twenty  miles  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  covered  with  eternal  snow,  tlirough  a  most  tremendous 
chasm  of  wliich  the  Indian  informeil  them  that  the  river 
ptHses  away  to  the  west.  If  that  pass  lie,  as  the  guide  de- 
•cnIkmI  if,  (at  the  same  time  pro|H)sing  to  conduct  the  Captain 
thither,)  ‘  a  narrow  gap,  on  each  side  of  which  arises  perpen¬ 
dicularly  a  rock  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  inuuniaifl,*  it  must 
greatly  surpass  in  gloomy  grandeur  even  that  already  descrilied 
under  the  (hmoiiiinalion  of  ‘  the  (lates,*  and  must  be  one  of 
the  most  striking  localities  on  tlie  globe.  It  is  totally  iiu- 
I>ossililey  llie  Indian  told  them,  to  ilo  more  than  look  into  that 
<*nonnons  ‘  gap.* 

There  was  no  resource  but  to  cross  the  iiiountainbua  tract 
altogether  by  land.  Having  piircbawsl,  with  considerable 
difficulty,  about  thirty  horst*s  of  the'  ^jliosboiiees,  to  carry 
their  stores,  excepting  a  portion  wbicb  they  roiumittcd  to 
•nother  concealment  in  the  earth,  they  commenced  Uiis,  the 
formidable  part  of  their  adventure,  at  tlie  end  of  Au- 
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^ist,  1803,  and  reached  the  western  base  of  the  mouatiiii 
near  the  end  of  September.  The  exertion  was  most  aercn 
for  both  the  men  niut  the  horses ;  and  to  the  men  it  was  a|i^|^ 
Tnted  by  such  a  deficiency  of  sustenam:e  as  amounted,  durii^ 
the  latter  part  of  iho  time,  to  absolute  famine.  They  wnf 
consequently  retluietl  to  s^rent  debility,  and  many  of  them  sick, 
by  the  time  they  escaped  into  the  lower  req^ion,  and  alnuMi 
all  became  so,  the  C'uptains  included,  on  indulf^inf^  in  Ibi 
iinwoiittMl  luxury  of  eating. 

The  horses  were  now  entrusted  to  the  Indians  of  the  country, 
named  Cliopunnish,  or  Pierce<Uiu)se,  till  the  expedition  sboaM 
return  ;  another  cache  was  storeil ;  canois  were  built  on  tW 
rirer  Kooskooskee ;  and  down  that  river,  much  infested  witk 
rapids,  many  of  them  dans^rrous,  they  descentled  in  quest  o( 
the  CNiliimhia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Columbia  they 
met  coming  from  the  norlh-wc'st,  on  the  Ibth  of  October, 
and  found  it  nrurly  a  thousand  yards  wide,  while  the 
river  which  hroin^hl  them  to  the  junction,  was  nearly  sii 
hundred.  At  every  sta^e  luiinhers  of  Indians,  of  various  de- 
uoiiiinutions,  came  to  behold  the  straiis^e  spectacle,  and  tQ 
barter  provisions,  consisting  of  roots,  dried  salmon,  and  do^ 
for  which  lust  dainty  the  civilized  men  had  aetpiired  inucb 
more  courageous  stomachs  than  the  savuq^es.  The  quantity  of 
salmon,  in  the  process  of  ctiriiiq^,  or  already  ))repared  and 
stowed,  by  the  Indians,  or  lyinij;  dead  on  the  banks,  or  re* 
turning;  down  the  river  to  the  sea,  was  iiuTcdible. 

The  vast  number  of  rapids  the  party  had  descended,  (and 
which  indicate  u  very  f^roat  declination  <»f  the  ground  from  tbe 
Western  base  of  the  Hooky  Mountains  to  tlic  shore  of  tbe 
ocean,)  had  well  prepared  them  for  the  furious  ciiiTeiits  de- 
noininuted  hy  eminence  the  Fulls,  not  very  far  from  the  set. 
Seme  of  (lie  most  formidable  of  them  were  found  at  tw« 
points,  the  one  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  other. 
I'hat  their  aspect  must  have  been  rather  a])pallins:,  is  ^'M^y 
conceived  from  the  statement,  that  a  very  coiisitlerahlc  descent 
is  eoiuhinod  with  a  compression,  by  great  rocks*  of  this  im¬ 
mense  river,  in  tlie  one  instance  to  the  hreadih  of  from  fifty 
to  o  humlrt'd  yards,  and  in  the  other  to  that  of  forty>five. 
In  each  of  the  cases  tliis  straitness  of  the  rocky  channel  con* 
tinues  for  the  length  of  half  a  mile.  Through  these  pa&Mi 
the  torrent  <lashes  and  boils  and  whirls  with  indesi'ribable 
tumult  and  violence.  The  rocky  banks  prccludeil  all  pomi? 
hility  of  taking  tlie  canoes  on  land,  to  be  carried  below  the 
falls  ;  the  most  v  aluable  of  the  stores  were  put  on  shore,  with 
such  of  the  party  as  could  not  swim ;  then  the  rest  addresand 
themselves  to  Uie  dreadful  career,  and  in  a  few  momeatf 
found  Uicmsclves  riding  in  safety  on  (he  gull's  below.  AjiuUmT 
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iiiii>etMOUs  nqitd  ended  in  an  absolute  cataract ;  lierc,  of  coume, 
the  canoes  were  taken  overland.  At  a  aliort  distance  below 
tbi^f  tbc  adventurers  perceived  tlie  tide;  and  about  a  week 
afcerwarcls,  on  the  7th  of  November,  had  a  view  of  the  Pa- 
cibf  Ocean.  Tliis  was  an  exhilaratiui^  triiiinpli ;  but  of  slit^hl 
ar.d  tcnipomry  efVicacy  against  die  constant  and  harassiiif^ 
pressiin'  of  thtsr  situation ;  for  they  had  heavy  rain  every 
ilav  for  a  month,  were  several  nights  forced  tt>  encamp  on  a 
confinod  shore  where  they  were  in  extreme  peril  'from  the 
waves,  slept  drcncluHl  in  rain,  had  their  clothes  and  heddiiu; 
rottiHl,  Olid  most  of  tlieir  stores  daniasfcd  or  spoiled,  and 
were  butVeted  about  many  days  before  they  could  find  an 
ehrihlc  s)iut  for  constructing  a  fort  for  the  winter.  This 
was  at  length  accomplisluMi,  and  they  remained  in  the 
itation  more  than  four  months,  a  periml,  Ii«‘verlheles8,  ai 
full  of  husiness'  as  their  mardies  nnd  voyages  liad  been. 

The  multitude  of  remarkable  objects  and  incidents  in  this 
most  extraordinary  journal,  has  so  retarded  the  process  of 
our  absiract,  that  we  are  now  compelled  to  briii^  it  abruptly 
to  a  teriiiiuation.  The  portion  of  the  narration  which  relates 
the  transactions  of  the  winter,  contains,  bedsides  numerous 
aiiventnn^s  of  individuals  of  the  party,  an  extensive  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes  in  the  imiiicdiate  neit^hbourhood,  and  of  the  whole  race 
on  the  waters  of  the  Coluiuhia.  In  ifenertl,  they  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  cunning,  self-interested,  and  inclined  to  theft ;  hut  are 
not  jiarticularly  formidable.  They  arc  less  courageous  and 
les4*  fierce  than  their  brethren  of  the  ret^ions  to  the  east  of 
the  mouiitiiins,  and  are  afTirmed  to  he  very  rarely  at  war  with 
one  anotlier  Their  persons,  their  dresses,  their  doiuesUo 
manners,  (heir  habitations,  their  modes  of  traflie  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  theiw disposal  of  their  dead,  are  all  described,  in  a 
plain,  clear,  brief,  and  lively  niaiincr.  They  subsist  chiefly  on 
fisli,  berries,  and  various  roots,  one  of  which  greatly  resembles 
a  |>otato.  'fheir  persons  arc  unpleasiiu^  to  the  last  degree, 
a  combination  of  repulsive  circumstances  licing  crowned  by 
tliat  artificial  nnd  superlative  ugliness,  the  ilattencd  head.  A 
little  compressing  iimehine  is  fixed  on  the  head  of  each  in¬ 
fant,  and  kept  on  as  mudi  as  a  year,  so  that  it  determines 
tlic  form  for  life.  Tliat  form  is  a  broad  flat  forehead,  in  a 
d^hl  line  from  the  nose  to  the  top  of  the  head,  which  top  of 
the  head  is  a  thin  ridge  like  the  edge  of  a  cake.  Uotb  sexes 
•re  tliuK  finished  ofl’,  lint  the  women  in  a  broader  and  Uiiuiior 
tlisk  than  the  men.  • 

The  women  and  the  old  pco^de  are  treated  witli  more  coii- 
^dprntion  by  these  pacific  fishiug  tribes,  than  among  the  more 
‘bgaificd  and  martial  hunting  nations  of  the  Missouri.  'The 
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men  take  n  much  larfi^cr  share  in  the  labours  necetstry 
subaistmce.  The  virtue  of  the  women  is  quite  as  cheap  aii 
any  otlier  nart  of  the  Continent. — All  the  j>eo|ile  of  the  ooea 
are  very  sharp  and  avaricious  barterers,  taught  partly  by  tWt 
intercourse  with  the  American  and  tlie  English  traden, 
sometimes  appear  in  those  seas. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  our  adventurers  broke  uptlnv 
camp,  to  return  up  the  Columbia.  They  recovered  their 
horses  left  in  the  autumn  to  the  care  of  the  Chopunniih. 
They  attempted  the  mountains  several  weeks  before  the  snot 
was  sulhcieiitly  reduced  to  leave  the  passage  practicable,  ui 
they  were  compelled  to  pass  tlu^se  irksome  weeks  nearly  is  t 
state  of  famiiia.  Resuming  the  march  they  advanced  a  coi< 
siderable  way  into  the  mountains,  and  then  divided  iato  t«i 
parties,  under  the  two  commanders,  in  order  that  while  Cip- 
tain  (Marke  returned  toward  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  ii 
mainly  the  same  route  by  which  the  expedition  had  befort 
tniveoed  the  mountains,  Captain  Lewis  might  make  the  ex- 
|»eriment  of  a  much  more  direct  course  to  the  neigiibourhood 
of  the  great  falls.  7 he  experiment  was  (piilc  successful;  tkt 
two  p.irti(^  ultimately  met  in  perfect  safety,  after  numeroui 
adventures  ami  perds  which  had  happened  to  individuals  d 
each;  they  were  again  aHoat  on  the  Missouri,  with  the  cur< 
rent  of  which  they  often  <leseended  easily  us  many  miles  ia 
a  day  as  it  had  cost  them  a  week  of  toil  to  ascend ;  aid 
they  tinally  came  in  triumph  to  St.  Louis,  where  their  friends 
received  them  with  the  greater  joy,  from  having  for  a  w 
time  luM'ii  et>nviiiced  that  they  had  perished. 

Hcsi«h‘s  one  or  two  small  draughts  of  the  river,  at  the 
falls,  there  is  a  large  and  handsome  map  of  the  whole  counc 
of  (he  expedition,  but  it  is  deticient  in  names  of  positions; 
and  the  routes  through  the  mouiilains  should  hy  all  means  bate 
bi'eii  marked  in  colours,  lor  the  mere  purpose  of  distitu  tnets. 

Art.  II.  The  Book  of  Job,  literally  trandated  from  the  Original 
brew,  and  restored  to  its  natural  Arrangement;  with  Notes criticd 
and  illustrative :  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  its  Sceoii 
Scope.  Language,  Autlior,  and  Object.  By  John  Mason  Good. 
I'.H  S.  i\*c.  8vo.  pp.  xcii.  192.  Price  16s.  Black,  Parry,  andCo. 
1812. 


'l^^OR  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  Book  of  Job,  i 
■  large  store  of  materials  has  been  provided,  by  the  laboan 
of  Interpreters  and  Hihlical  Critics,  es|>ecially  by  those*  of  the 
scluM>l  of  SchuUens.  Hut,  though  they  may  have  diminished, 
they  have  not  by  any  means  removeil,  the  dlthculties  with  which 
a  translator  of  this  |K)r(ion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  will 
\ix  tlie  course  of  his  progress.  The  aiili([uity,  the  Uuguage,  tho 
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mitCer,  and  tlio  manner,  of  thia  interesting  composition,  will  all 
prove  to  be  sources  of  embarrassment  to  liim  ;  and  as  a  clear 
ronreption  of  the  original  is  essential  to  the  production  of  an  ac¬ 
curate  version,  we  must  respilate  onr  expectations,  and  qualify 
our  juili^rinent,  of  the  translation,  by  the  standard  which  the  ori- 
pnnl  affords. 

Mr.  (rood  |)rcs«'nts  himself  before  us,  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  the  rxccuter  of  no  very  easy  task.  To  what  detjrce  of  excel- 
lenre  he  has  attained  in  the  <lepartm‘ent  of  sacre<l  literature,  in 
sliicli  he  now  oflers  himself  to  our  notice*,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
ascertain  by  an  examination  of  his  work ;  and  that  our  render* 
mayjiHltfe  for' themselves  of  the  merit  of  his  performance,  we 
ihall  furnish  them  with  various  sjieeimcns  of  his  rentlering^, 
accomimnied  with  sehxjtions  from  his  notes.  His  direct  ohjoct, 
he  informs  us,  is  to  olFer  a  translation  more  strict,  in  repinl  both 
to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  orififhml,  than  has  hitherto  been 
produced  in  any  lunguat^,  admittinpr  fewer  circuitous  render¬ 
ings,  and  fewer  deviations  from  the  Hebrew  text;  to  preserve 
room  particularly  the  real  value  of  certain  em|)h.itic  particles ; 
and  to  depart,  as  little  as  possible,  and  never  without  an  obvious 
reason,  from  the  common  version,  which  he  frequently,  though 
not  very  critically,  denomioates  ‘  The  standard  version.* 

It  would  be  unfair,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  present 
translation,  to  omit  noticing  the  very  scanty  Icistirc  which  its 
Author  could  secure  for  its  execution.  It  is  the  result  of  various 
unconnected  hours  and  half-hours,  devoted  to  Biblical  criticism 
and  Oriental  literature.  While,  however,  we  are  disposed  to 
roakc  the  requisite  allowances  for  the  circumstances  in  which 
this  version  was  undertaken  and  hnislied,  we  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  forget,  that  its  publication  is  presumptive  of  its 
Worth,  especially  as  it  follows  so  clos<dy  the  versions  of  the  same 
poem,  by  Mi-  Smith  and  Bishop  Stock.  After  all,  the  intrin- 
•ic  goodness  of  the  book,  is  the  only  consideration  at  a  critical 
tribunal. 

The  Translation  is  preceded  by  an  Introductory  Dissertation, 
divideil  into  five  sections,  in  which  the  scene  of  the  poem,  its 
»eope,  object,  and  arrangement,  its  language,  its  Author,  and 
•^1  and  the  doctrines  which  it  incidentally  develo|>s,  are  seve¬ 
rally  discusscfl. 

The  Dissertation  commences  with  a  very  beautiful  and  just 
eulogy  on  tliis  noble  composition. 

^  *  Nothing  can  be  purer  than  its  morality  ;  nothing  sublimer  than 
tt*  philoMphy ;  nothing  limpler  than  iu  ritual ;  nothing  more  majea* 
t*c  than  iu  creed.  It  it  full  of  elevation  and  grandeur ;  daring  in  iu 
coiK'eplions ;  splendid  and  forcible  ia  iu  images  ;  abrupt  in  iu  tran- 
wtioni :  and,  at  the  same  time,  occasionally  interspersed  with  touches 
of  the  most  exqubite  and  overwhelming  teDdemess.' 
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In  Mr.  Good's  opinion  it  Is  a  rcfi^lar  Hebrew  epic.  (HWr 
writers  view  it  as  a  dramatic  composition.  It  is  i^erhapauMiii 
nearly  allied  in  literary  character  to  some  of  Plato’s  dialogan, 
than  to  fitlier  the  lliaci  of  Homer,  or  tlie  Qldipus  Tyrannui  d 
Sophocles. 

The  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in  Arabia  Petraea  ;  and  the  per*; 
sons  who  are  nuiiie<i  in  it,  it  is  said,  were  Idumeans,  or  F«(io^ 
Arabs,  ^t  is  in  vain,  we  apprehend,  to  think  of  nicely  scttlii){ 
the  ^eoi^rapliy  of  the  book,  and  of  fixing  with  precision  on  tbe 
place  of  Job's  residence.  Wells  ivtnarks,  that  the  land  of  Li 
might  denote  tlie  country  round  uIkmiI  Damascus,  so  u  to 
cooiprehentl  a  great  part  of  Arabia  Di^erta,  and  to  extfad 
itself  to  Arabia  Petpica.  Geography.  VoL  /.  93.  We  coacur 
with  Mr.  Good  in  maintaining  the  real  existence  of  Job :  the 
manner  in  which  his  name  is  introduced  into  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  leaving  no  room  to  question  this  point,  which  ought  not 
to  be  saerificetl  to  any  opinions  connected  with  the  machinery  or 
supposed  design  of  the  poem. 

The  |MH’m  appears  to  much  greater  advantage  in  the  arrange* 
meut  whhdi  Mr.  G004I  has  adopted,  than  in  the  form  wliich  it 
Miumes  in  Uie  common  version.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts:— 

'  An  exonlium,  coDtaiuing  the  introductory  history  and  dccfn 
i^uceruing  Job  ;  which  comprises  the  first  two  chapters  of  tbc  I 
common  division  ; — A  hrst  series  of  argiimeut,  extending  fcon 
the  beginning  of  the  third  to  tlie  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter;— 
.\  second  series  of  controversy,  which  extends  from  the  hfteentk 
to  Uie  close  of  the  twenty-first  chapter ; — A  third  scries  of  trgu- 
itteot,  reaching  from  the  twenty-second  to  the  close  of  the  thirty- 
tirsl  chai>ter ; — The  summing  up  of  the  controversy  by  Elilia, 
iocluded  in  the  six  following  cba])ters  ; — And  the  acquittal  aaJ 
restoraliun  of  Job,  the  subject  of  the  last  five  chapters.  Tbit 
judicious  and  natural  division  had  already  lieen  suggested  by 
HchuUens  and  Grey  ;  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Good  should  not 
have  noglectecl  to  record. 

The  subject  of  the  poem,  in  Mr.  Good's  view;  are  tlic  trial  and 
triumph  of  the  integrity  of  Job.  Scott,  in  dilVereut  parts  of  tbf 
notes  to  his  fine  |H)ctical  version  of  this  ^ok,  represents  it  at  in* 
triuhnl  to  vindicate  the  Divine  government.  In  fact,  it  combiact 
both  Uiese  objects. 

The  fourth  section,  on  the  AuUior  and  Ei  aof  the  poem,  wiB 
afford  but  little  satisfaction  to  an  inquirer  determined  on  assent** 
ing  to  propositions  only  through  the  suflicicncy  of  evidence. 
There  cun  Im*  no  doubt,  says  Mr.  Good, 

*  That  the  writer  of  this  poem  was  a  Hebrew,  but  a  Hebrew  wh# 
from  dote  inteittourse  with  Arabia,  or  a  lonj^  residence  in  tome 
cf  it,  liad  introduced  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie  Arabian  di^ 
Irct  into  hit  native  tongue ;  and  that  he  muit  have  flourished  and 
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tratfD  tlic  work  antecedently  to  the  Eg^'ptlan  exody,  neiUier  to 
vhicbt  nor  to  any  subsequent  tacts  in  the  Jewuli  history  are  there 
aqj-  allusions  in  the  poem.’ 

From  tliiri  he  iiifcrs,  that  it  must  have  boon  componed  be¬ 
tween  the  periods  of  Abraham's  residence  at  Mature,  and  of  tlie 
n'.iratlcs  wrought  l)y  Hoses  ui  Egypt : — that  Moses  was  the  real 
uutlior  of  the.  poem,  and  that  he  composed  it  during  some  part  of 
his  forty  >ears’  abode  in  Midian.  Hut,  if  the  call  of  Abraliam 
be  ouc  of  the  topics  to  which  the  Hebrew  writers,  *  who  advert 

*  to  their  national  history  in  every  instance  in  which  it  was  pos- 
<  sible  for  them  to  turn  to  it,'  perpetually  refer,  as  Mr.  Goo<l  as¬ 
sures  us,  p.  xlvi.  is  not  the  omission  of  all  rek'rence  to  the  call 
ol  Abraham,  an  event  betweem  which  and  the  llight  of  Alosen 
iato  Midian,  an  interval  of  al)out  four  hundred  years  occurred, 
a  circumstance  for  which  Mr.  Good  has  not  accounted,-— espe¬ 
cially  as  he  supposes  that  there  is  un  allusiou  in  the  Poem  to  the 
burnuig  of  Sodom  ? 

Mr.  Good  endeavours  to  establish  a  unity  of  authorship,  from 
icomparisou  of  passages,  selected  from  the  acknowledged  wri¬ 
tings  of  Moses,  and  the  book  of  Job  ;  and,  in  tlic  course  of  hid 
notes,  he  refers  to  the  introductory  Dissertation,  as  ‘suiliciently 

*  estaMishing,  from  internal  evidence,'  tlie  claims  of  Moses  as 
the  writer  of  this  very  ancient  work.  The  most  important  of 
those  passages  we  shall  briefly  notice.  The  order  of  the  Crea¬ 
don,  as  detailed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is,  he  remarks, 
^isely  similar  to  that  described  in  Job,  ch.  xxxviiL  1 — 30. 
This  is,  wo  think,  a  hazardous  assertion.  We  do  not  mean  to 
dispute  tliat  the  Creation  is  referred  to  in  the  specifled  verses,  but 
the  reference  Ls,  in  our  opinion,  too  general  to  furnish  that  kind 
ofeTidence  which  Mr.  G.  attempts  to  draw  from  it.  Mn  Job,’ 
he  remarks,  ^  wc  have  the  general  arrangement  of  the  first  day;’ 
tlie  creation  of  light,  however,  which  is  the  sole  work  of  the  first 
diy,  as  described  in  Genesis,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  passage  in 
Job ;  uor  do  the  eighth  and  ninth  verses  describe  the  formation 
of  the  clouds,  which  eniploye<l  the  second  day. 

Tlic  lOith  Psalm  would  supply  such  an  argument  as  Mr.  Good 
f'mplnys  to  prove  tlie  identity  of  the  writer  of  the  books  of 
Gi*oesia  and  Job.  ‘  In  this  geucial  description,  as  given  in 

*  Genesis,’  lie  again  remarks,  *  tlic  va|>our  in  the  clouds  and  tke 

*  fluid  in  the  sea,  are  equally  denominated  waters  ;*  and  after 
^UfYipariiig  the  sixlli  and  seventh  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  wiih  the  eighth  and  tenth  verses  of  the  twenty-sixth 
^‘ht|)ter  of  Job,  he  observes, 

*  The»c  are,  perhaps,  tlie  only  instances  in  the  Bible,  in  which  the 
floudy  vapours  are  denominated  xnatert  before  tliey  become  concen- 
into  rain,  and  they  offer  an  identity  of  thought  wliich  strongly 
^ggetts  sn  identity  of  penon.’  p.  Iviii. 

This  is  mere  fancy. 
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Mr.  Good  is  wron^,  even  according  to  his  own  showinfi^,  iv 
the  same  meaning  whicli  he  attributes  to  Job  xxvi.  8.  he  tstign 
to  Proverbs  xxx.  1.  I  be  n^adin;'  of  the  former  |>asst|^  ii 
which  he  renders,  *  He  <iriveth  toc^etber  the  waters 

•  his  thick  clouds.*  'I’be  wortls  of  the  latter  are  DTD 

which  he  translates — ‘  Who  hath  driven  the  watci*s  together 

•  into  a  web  :*  understamliii"  equally  tbe  vapours  in  the  clowh 
in  each  instance.  Soten^  p.  ‘201. 

Passa*^es  may  without  difticulty  be  producetl,  in  which  thi 
6uid  in  tbe  sea  is  termed  waters.  We  cite  the  following,  ii 
which  Mr.  Gohd  will  find  the  term  waters  used  in  both  setnft, 
of  the  iiirul  in  the  sea,  and  of  the  vapours  in  the  clouds. 

mjr;n.  Ps.  civ.  8.  Dl’the  clouds,  oo  TT:r  S^nSr.  ^.6. 
t)f  the  fluid  in  the  sea.  See  also  the  eic^hteiMith  Psalm,  vs.  I!, 
10.  From  these  coinciilences  no  critic  would  think  of  proTini; 
an  identity  of  authorship  between  the  writer  of  the  above-named 
Psalms,  and  the  author  of  the  hook  of  (xeiuVis ;  and  they  eri* 
rleiitly  afford  no  solid  aririiment  in  sup]>ort  of  Mr.  Good's  peti¬ 
tion.  We  are  refcrrctl  to  Gen.  i.  J.  and  Job  xxxvii.  t 
for  another  strikini^  instance  of  the  identity  which  he  labountt 
establish.  To  show  how  slii^ht  is  the  coinciilence  on  which  la 
founds  an  im)>ortant  ars^umeut,  it  is  only  necessary  to  preteit 
Uiese  passaj^s  in  tlie  orii^inal : — TX  w  X  •I'DK'.  Gfi 

i.  3.  itp  nr^eo  rw  jcin  n’Dsr  Jhv  S'3.  Job  xxxvii.  t 

These  are  the  principal  instances  of  ))arallelisin  ad<luced  to  esta¬ 
blish  an  identity  of  authorship  between  the  w  riter  of  the  book  of 
Job,  and  the  author  of  the  Hook  of  tjienesis  ;  hut  they  arc  it- 
suflicient  for  the  purpose'.  Mr.  Goo<l  remarks,  that  the  oalj 
plausible  objection  a^uitist  the  supposition  that  this  poem  wi« 
written  by  Sloses,  and  that  he  com|>osed  ii  while  in  .>iidian, 
that  it  abounds  with  the  wonl  •fchovah.  Now,  the  poem  itseki 
exclusive  of  the  narrative  in  the  first  and  second  chapters,  iid 
of  the  last  eleven  verses,  does  not  abound  w  ith  this  word.  Itk 
in  fact  used  only  once  in  the  poem,  namely,  ch.  xii.  II :  the  other 
five  instances  are  ch.  xxxviii.  1.;  xl.  i.  1.3.8.;  andxlilbi 
beioi^  in  the  narrative  where  the  author  speaks  in  his  own  pcrioi* 
This  iM'ciiliarity  Mr.  Good  has  not  considered.  He  has  not  pro* 
duceii  any  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  Closes  was  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job:  this  opinion,  which  is  the  iBOft 
general  one,  is  warccly  any  thing  better  than  conjeeturc. 

Sect.  V.  Career/,  r/ocfriiten,  and  ritual.  The  Hook  of 
is  represented  as  a  depository  of  the  patriarchal  religion  ;  aadk 
is  said  to  havebetii  introduced  into  the  Hebrew^  and  the  Chrin 
tian  canons,  for  the  |mr|)osc  of  making  them  complete,  by  iiii* 
ting  an  account  of  the  dis}>ensation  of  the  patriarchs  with  tkr 
two  dis|ieusatioiis  by  which  it  was  succeeded.  We  cannot 
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tliUniilid*  To  in  it  mppears  tlut  th«  patriarchal  rellgioii  it  ex* 
hibited  with  equal  eorrectneas  io  the  book  of  Gcoetis^  which  in 
u  well  adapted  to  form  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Dif  io||» 
diapensatioos.  The  patriarehnl  doctrines  are  stated  to  be  the 

followiofi: : — 

I«  The  creation  of  the  world  b>  one  Supreme  and  Eternal 
Intelligence.  Ck^  xxxriii. — xli. 

II.  Its  regulation  by  his  perpetual  and  superintending  provi¬ 

dence.  Passim. 

III.  The  intentions  of  his  proxidence  carried  into  effect  by 

the  ministrations  of  a  heavenly  Hieraithy.  Ch.  1|  0, 
7.  Hi.  18,  10.  Y.  1. 

IV.  The  lieavenly  hierarchy  composed  of  vafiout  ranks  and 

orders,  possessing  different  names,  dignities  and 
offices.  Cli.  iv.  18.  xxxiii.  2^^  03.  v.  0.  xv.  13. 

V.  An  apostacy  or  defection  in  some  rank  or  order  of  these 

powers ;  of  which  Satan  teems  to  have  been  one,  and 
perhaps  chief.  Ch.  iv.  18.  xv.  16.  cli.  i.  0 — 12.  ii. 
2—7. 

Vi.  The  gooil  and  evil  powers  or  principles  equally  formed 
by  the  Creator,  and  hence  equally  nenominateii  **Sons 
**  of  God  both  of  them  employed  by  him,  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  providence ;  and  both  amenable  to 
him  at  stated  courts  held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
an  account  of  their  respective  missions.  Cb.  i.  0,  7. 
ii.  1. 

VII.  A  day  of  future  resurrection,  judgment,  and  retribution 
to  all  mankind.  Ch.  xiv.  13,  14,  15.  xix.  25—29. 
xxi.  30.  xxxi.  14. 

VIII.  The  propitiation  of  the  Creator,  in  the  caac  of  human 
transgression,  by  sacrifices,*  and  the  mediation  and 
’  intcrceasion  of  a  righteous  person.  Ch.  i.  C.  xlil.  8. 9. 

Such,  according  Io  Mr.  Good,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  patri- 
sf^al  religion,  aa  developed  in  the  book  of  Job.  Our  limita 
not  admit  of  extendea  discussion  on  the  various  particulars 
arranged  under  the  above  divisions ;  we  shall  Just  notice  tome 
objections  which  may  vei^  fairly  be  made  against  his  ^tements. 
Is  the  title  ‘  Sons  of  God*  ever  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  evil 

E»were  and  principles  ?  Satan  is  indeed  said  to  have  presented 
maelf  amono  the  sons  of  God,  but  that  circumstance  does  not 
pmve  him  to  m  a  son  of  God  by  desination.  That  the  doc- 
of  angels  pervades  the  Bible  we  do  not  dispute ;  but  when 
Mr.  Q<^  deduces,  from  the  book  of  Job,  the  doctrine  of  s  hea¬ 
venly  hierarchy,  composed  of  various  ranks  and  orders,  possess- 
wg  different  names,  dignities,  and.  offices,  such  as  •  obedim^ 
jjnrants ;  wudacim.  angels ;  melizim.  intercessors ;  memt* 
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^  defttiniesy  or  destroyers ;  cUop,  the  chiliad  or  lUoaHnd; 

*  kedotimy  ftandijJ  tbe  lieaveoly  aainia  or  hosts  gf^erafit; 
we  roust  inouiro  ubeiher  Uie  passai^es  (see  uuder  No.  lY.) 
which  he  produces,  are  sudicieot  to  support  his  deductions.  We 
would  then  ask — Where,  in  the  compass  ol*  that  book,  docstbe 
tern  CD^rSc,  fneliaitHy  iuUrcesaora ;  or  ff:M,  ^  alep^  chiliad « 

*  thousand,  a  particular  class  or  corps,'  occur  ?  We  cannot 
perceive  any  evidence  of  such  a  doctrine  in  tlie  verses  to  wkick 
w  e  are  rt  ferred.  Mr.  Good  appears  to  consider  TkSOi  ^ 

in  ch.  xxxiii.  ^2,  '23,  as  indicating  three  diderent  |>enQai 
or  offices  ;  they  evidently,  not  to  say  certainly,  arc  appellatifei 
of  one  and  the  same  being,  whether  heavenly  or  earthly,  tin 
iattc^r  most  probably. 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  general  resurrection  is'  included  ii 
the  precetling  eniimeratioii.  While  Mr.  Good  maiutains  that 
such  a  doctrine  is  delivered  in  the  poem,  he  concedes  that  the 
only  person  among  all  the  interlocutors,  who  distinctly  ulludeito 
the  suhji-ct,  either  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  is  Job  hiuiseV; 
that  none  of  his  companions  ever  direct  his  attention  to  a  future 
reward  when  reminding  him  of  the  advantages  of  true  pieh; 
that  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  conclude  from  this  negative,  that  the 
doctrine  of  an  after-state  was  not  generally  received  in  the  last 
of  the  patriarchal  ages ;  and  that  the  friends  of  Job  did  not 
acoede  to  it 

This  statement  must  he  allowerl  to  have  great  weight,  and  sn- 
questionably  is  presumptive  against  the  early  knowledge  of  tbi 
Usoet  asaerti^.  Uui  it  is  not  conclusive.  The  speeches  of  Job 
may  explicitly  declare  the  doctrine,  or  may  afford  argoments  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  support  conclusions  in  its  favour.  Of  the 
Da8Mg(*s  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Good,  we  cannot  consider  the 
nrst,  eh.  xiv.  10— 16.  *  demutnairatire  of  the  doctrine  of  i 

*  future  slste.*  The  argument  which  ii  supplies,  appears  to  be 
firecarioa.s.  The  three  preceding 'verses  should  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  Mr.  Good's  quotation,  p.  Ixxxi.  as  they  are  necesiirj 
to  develop  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  arc  an  essential  part  a 
the  paragraph.  Nor  do  we  perceive  that  the  third  series  of 
verses,  ch.  xxL  28 — 80.  *  proves  obviously’  a  future  judgemeBt 
The.  other  two  selected  paragraphs  seem  more  to  the  purpose.^* 

That  Uic  iutroikictory  dissertation  contains  valuable  matter 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  :  it  might,  however,  have  been  coo- 
pojKd  of  more  valuable  materials,  and  especially  might  it  bn^t 
reached  a  liigher  imint  of  criticiJ  exeellence.  An  exaroinntloi 
of  the  language  oi  the  Book  of  Job,  might  have  formed  an  hn- 
oortont  cba|>ter  in  this  discourse.  We  shoald  hsve  been 

wc  perceived  fewer  iodicalions,  in  many  parts  of  it,  of  tbt 
l^rcwdence  of  the  Author's  imagloatioa  over  his  judgemat. 
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,The  of  fancy  but  lU  coiDport  with  ibe  iobir  «x«r- 

'dnesof  criuci^iii.  We  now  proceed  to  tUo  trttiyUtioii  ittolf. 

\\9  a^rce  ^vith  tiiofo  writera  nlio  view  tke  first  two  clia^erR 
»•  inuodiictory  narrative,  aiid  reckon  tbe  .commeiioofiient  oMbo 
poem  from  tbe  beuinniua:  of  the  Uiird  cliaptcr;  '  Tbia  urraopf#- 
meiit  isnjiH'ted  by  31r.  (ioo(t,<  wboae  Mitumeut  in  favour  of  .the 
opposite  disposition  of  the  work,  by  whicli  the  poem  ia  made  io 
coiuineiuH>  with  the  lirat  chapter,  from  the  repetition  of  tbepbfase 
<  And  the  day  caiiuV  in  the  firat  verso  of  'the  acoaiid  chapter^ 
does  not  {iosai'ss  such  co;{enoy  as  to  indiice.ua  ta  diicard  oiir 
opinion  that  the  first  two  chapters  are  prosaic.  -  r  .o 
The  fojlowhi:;  passage  is  an  mstaiicp.  of  remarkable  VAriatton 
from  the  connnon  version.  *  ^  , _ *•  »  i  i  -  ' 

•  <  Cb«i.  5.  For  (miid  Job^  peradventure  i^aona  •'  '  ^  .  1 

May  have  sinned,  aor  bloitact  Uod  in  their  hearts.* 


•  <  Cti.t.  5.  tor  (mud  Job^  pcraciventure  n^aona  •  '  •  i 

May  have  sinned,  nor  blossact  Uod  iii  their  hearts.* 

,  j  (j  f  •  ^  f  -  lift#  ‘  •  *’•  *  C^dorf. 

*  For  Job  said,  it  may  be  that  my  s,90s  may  smnad,  aqdcuraed 

God  in  their  hearts.'  V  -  •  •  , 

On  tliis  passage  a  lom^  note  p^ura,  jii  which  <  Mr.  G6od 
ju8ti)\anitna<lverU  on  the  ixu4)roprioty  of  rendering  theiwoni 
by  curse,  and  roaiiiUiiis  tbat/iu  uniforui  iiieaoinir  ia  blosf ^  in 
which  judgement  we  eulbeely  agree  wiUi  iiiuli  8till,.twe*onniiwt 
assent  to  his  view  of  tiie.paaaage,  which  he  atininpu  to  eaUblbtti 
by  tbe  following  observations.  ’«  •  ,  ' 

<  The  necessity  urged  for  using  *p3  in  a  bad  sense*  dr  as  eiqmd- 
sire  of  cursing,  in  the  passage  now  under  review,  is,  that  the  traiiM^ 
tors  oann')t  otherwise  give  any  meaning  to  the  senceoce  ;  for  we  ore 
told,  that  if  the  Hebrew  term  be  rendered  in  its  usual  significet^n, 
tbs  passage  must  of  coorae  run,—'*  For  -  fsaid  Job)  peradventure  my 

*  tons  may  have  sinned,  and  bUsted  Gou  in  their  hearts,'*— which 
would  be  nonsense. 

*  I  observe  then  that  the  meaning  of  the  particle  %  here  rendered 
andf  has  been  as  much  mistaken  as  the  verb  ons,  blessed.  i  is  either 
an  affirmative  or  a  negative  particle,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
f^nosition  in  which  it  occurs ;  and  whenever  it  !$  employed  nega¬ 
tively,  it  has  the  precise  force  of,  and  in  its  general  range  runs  pre¬ 
cisely  parallel  our  own  nor,  eikl  tbe  L^ia  wsc,  or  neve :  and 
hence  is  only  an  imperfect  or  half  negative,  requiring  a  preceding 
negative,  as  nor  and  ncc  require,  to  make  the  negation  complete. 

'  Now  I  venture  to  lay  ic  down  as  a  philotogical  canon,  applicable 
to  all  languages  whatever,  that  the  imperfect  negative  reay  he  em¬ 
ployed  alone  in  every  sentence  compounded  of  twe  opposite  proposi¬ 
tions,  when  it  becomes  tbe  meant  of  connecting  the  one  with  the 
other :  such  propositions  being  in  a  state  of  reciprocal  negation,  and 
the  former  ot  course  supplying  tlie  place  of  an  antecedent  negative  to 
,  d»e  subsequent  ai>d  imperfect  oonneoting  particle.'— AWr,  p.  6. 

In  support  of  tbia  eahon  we  have  three  rxainplea  in  Rnglisli, 
and  one  iu  Latin ;  but  nd  a  t^iiigie  instanneof  mieh  iviegi'  is  pro- 
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4iic#4l  from  tlw  Uebrtw  ^ri|>tum  iu  Ua  noufirmattoii.  At  (W 
qutfaUoB  directly  rtlalta  to  tkie  lueauiDK  of  Hebrew  tennti  ihouM 
not  Mr.  Good  hmeo  fnmiahetl  exanipta  from  the  Hebrew  Uq« 
fiitge  ?  Ha  indaad  aftlrms,  that  the  caoou  a|>|>liei  to  ail  Un- 
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writera*  it  oui^t  not  to  ba  adopItHi  in  explanation  of  tlie  ten, 
dobf  C*h»  I.  T« 

The  variety  of  Mtraita  to  wiiicli  pra<^e4llni;  tranalatora  liavebeea 
oumpeiled,  in  order  to  extort  a  meaniii^;^  out  of  the  pa^^a^i  with 
lha  iiartiale  ra|tarded  aa  an  athrmative,  ia  notk'ed  by  the  present 
AttUior  in  hia  note. 

^  My  aona  have  perhapa  ainnedt  and  bidden  farewell  to  Cod  ia 
ibair  haarta.**— Stocky  Lmik* 

^  For  he  aaid*  Laat  my  aona  ahouki  aln»  and  blaaa  tha  goda  in  their 
heaita.*'— Aliii  SwiUk  m/icr  FmrkkurU* 

\fo  ahail  oiler  our  own  tranalation  of  the  worda  in  queation, 
widch  ap|>eari  to  ua  unobjeotionablfi  and  which  easily  solves  tha 
diihcultv  of  thb  versa.  osaSn  0^1  '>3  uron  ^Swe  ^  o. 

^  For  Job  said,  it  may  ba  my  sons  have  sinnadt  yet  they 
^  blei«a  Cioil  in  their  hearts  :**  are  ptoua  persons,  though  there 
mav  ba  occasional  inipro^inetiaa  in  tneir  conduct  at  such  seaaouf 
of  (Mfity.  For  thair  incidental  failures  in  duty  at  such  tiinaa 
Job  ofleri^  aacriftoas.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  narrative, 
to  impeach  the  character  of  his  children.  As  there  is  nothing 
vlthar  unnatural  or  forced  in  this  rendering,  we  shall  not  ofler 
any  remarks  on  its  vindication. 

*  €k.  i.  U.  Will  ha  then,  indeed,  bleu  thee  to  thy  face  ?’  Good, 

nera  tha  meaning  of  p3  ia  preserved,  and  a  very  good  sense 
ebtaioad. 

*  Gh.  ii.  d.  Even  yet  doat  thou  hold  fkat  thine  integrity, 

Bleating  God,  and  dying  T-** 

—adopted  from  Parkhuret,  and  previously  intn>duceil  by  MU* 
$^th,  is  a  much  better  reading  than  that  of  the  Common  Ver¬ 
sion— Curse  Ood  and  die.’* 

*  —  V.  13L  For  they  saw  that  tha  aftiction  raged  sorely.*  Good* 

•  For  they  taw  chat  hU  grief  suts  very  great.*  C.  F. 

We  i^fer  reading  with  Miaa  Smith,  For  they  saw  that  the 
**  aflUction  waa  vary  great.**  mo  S^u,  very  great ;  like  mo 
very  goo*!,  mo  nroD,  very  heavy. 

Hr.  Good  traiialatea  the  commeacement  of  the  poem  in  the 

Mlowing  manner. 

*  Cnap.  III. 

*  V.  I .  At  length  Job  opened  his  mouth  and  cursed  hU  day 
*  2.  And  Job  eaclaimed,  and  said/ 
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Good  on  iho  Book  of  Job.. 

«  J«  Poriih  the  day  in  which  I  was  boro  I 

And  iht  nighi  which  shouted****  A  Biaa<hild  is  brottobt 
forth  r 

<  4.  O )  be  that  day  darkness  I 
I  Let  God  not  unclose  it  from  on  high  P 

*  5.  Yea,  let  no  sun*shine  irradiate  it  1 

Let  darkness  and  death*shade  crush  it  I 
The  gathered  tempest  pavilion  over  it ! 

The  blasts  of  noon-tide  terrify  itl* 

*  6«  That  night  !-^et  extinction  seise  it ! 

Let  it  not  rejoice  amidst  the  davi  of  the  year. 

Nor  enter  into  the  number  of  tne  months  P 

*  7*  Oh !  that  night  I  let  it  be  a  barren  rock ! 

Let  no  sprightliness  enter  into  it  1* 

*  S«  Let  the  sorcerers  of  the  day  curse  it. 

The  exnertest  amongst  them  that  can  conjure  up  Levia* 
than  r 

*  0*  Let  the  stars  of  its  twilight  be  extinguished  1 

Let  it  long  for  the  light  and  there  be  nonet 
Let  it  not  see  the  glancings  of  the  dawn  1* 

*  \0,  Because  it  closed  not  the  doors  of  the  womb  to  me. 

Nor  shut  out  affliction  from  mine  eyes/ 

The  Notes  which  are  appended  to  the  foregoing  Yerses,  are 
too  copious  to  allow  of  our  making  such  extracts  as  mirtt  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  readers  the  entire  reasons  on  which  Mr.  Good  founds 
his  translation  of  them.  On  the  third  Terse  he  remarks,  that 

*  the  general  rendering — **  Let  God  not  regard  it,**  is  feeble, 

*  and  that  the  Hebrew  term  vrt,  means  **  to  uncloee  or  open,** 

*  and  only  in  a  secondary  tense  **  to  regard.**  *  doog'not 
mean  to  unclose,  to  discover,  or  to  open,  it  moans  to  inquire 
after  a  thing,  and,  hence,  to  oare  for,  to  rogard.  See  Pi.  cxiii — 4. 

Scott’s 

< .  —  Nor  eye 

Of  God,  all-viewing  from  his  throne  On  high 
Its  revolution  hoed—*—* 

is  poetical  and  just 

There  it  tome  diflSculty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  import  of 
yKhi  in  the  seventh  verse :  allowing  that  its  meaning  is  *  a  barren 

*  rock,*  we  should  prefer  a  derivative  sense  In  thie  plaee ;  toll- 
tory  or  lonesome  apiuted  to  *  that  night,*  it  more  appropriate,  and 
is  used  in  the  Common  Vcrtioii — **  Lo,  kt  that  might  he  soH- 

tary.’* 

ia  his  note  on  the  eighth  verao,  Mr»Goed  haa  not  jiiolifled 
his  translating  *soreorers.*  Ho  doea  not  product  any 

evidence  that  this  ia  ita  meaning ;  nor  haa  be  explmnod  ia  what 
>^ase  we  are  to  uuderaland  *  sorcorers  of  the  day,*  but  it  ap- 


|4^  Oood  (HI 

]icars  tliat  Dotiiiog  more  it  intended  than  the  sorcerers*  of  tiitt 
time— 

*  All  of  whom,*  he  remarks,  *  it  thoaUl  seem*  made  pretensioiii 
to  call  forth  the  auparitions  of  monsters  of  some  stupe  or  other ;  and 
the  ex|>ertt‘ftt  of  them«  or  those  most  deeply  skilled  in  the  science,  to 
drag  the  Leviuthan,  the  hugest,  and  most  terrifk  noonster  dither  of 
earth  or  M^a,  from' the  bottom  of  the  ocean.* 

Ill  what  pari  of  the  hook  of  Job,  may  we  not  ask,  is  thisin« 
foniiation  runiinunicated  ?  In  what  part  of  it  have  we  any  ac¬ 
count  of  the  soremrs  of  Job’s  time,  and  of  their*  iniglity 
powers  ?  tij?  never  means  ‘  to  conjure  up,*  but  to  rouse  up,  to 
excite.  In  what  passage  is  the  notion  of  coiijurutioii  associated 
with  it  ? 

In  the  beginning  of  this  note,  Mr.  Qood  remarks,  that  ‘  Mel- 
f  cliixedek  was  iniraoiilously  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  divina- 
‘  lion  or  tmehantmem,  and  proplicsietl  concerning  the  pros|>crity 
*  of  Abrnliain’s  family.’  This  is  a  very  strange  and  unwarrant¬ 
able  assertion.  Our  Bible  supplies  no  such  infonnation.  The 
serse  is  confessedly  obscure.  I'he  folk) wing  is  5>coti’s  version. 

•  Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day 
Of  those  who  shall  awake  Leviathan.* 

Ch.  iv.  6.  ‘  Is  thy  piety  then  nothing  ? — thy  hope  ? 

*  Thy  confidence  ?  or,  the  uprightness  of  thy  ways  ?* 

Good, 

*  Is  not  this  thy  fear,  thy  confidence,  thy  hope,  and 
the  uprightness  of  thy  w  ays  V  C,  V, 

•  Is  this  thy  rt*vercnce,  thy  confidence, 

Thy  hope,  and  the  uprightness  of  thy  way?*  Mi$$  Smith, 

I  — ▼,  16.  ‘  A  spectre  to  the  evidence  of  mine  eyes.*  Good, 

•  An  image  was  before^ mine  eyes  !*  C.  V, 

•  A  figure  before  mine  eyes  !*  Miss  Smith, 

•  — V.18.  •  Behold  I  ho  cannot  confide  in  his  sen  ants, 

And  cbargetli  his  angels  witL  default.’  Croo^. 

*  Behold he  put  no  trust  in  his  servants ;  and  his 

angels  he  charged  with  folly.*  C,  V,  ; 

'  Nor  in  bis  angels  in  whom  he  put  lighL* 

,  ;  Margiml  readingk  • 

TIhs  U  .oDe  of  the  pewages  froiti  which  Mr.  Good  miem  th^ 
doctrine  ol'eelwtmiapo^tacy.  But  if.  it  bo  the  design  of  the 
peasage  lo  pocltre  the  impel  feoiiea  of  the  highest 'order  of  cma- 
turee,  in  comparison  with  the  perfection  of  the  Creator,  as  h 
leeeeo  of  huuiUity  to  *  mortal  men,*  frail  and  sinful,  (and  Ibis 
wo  apprehend  in  iu  intent^  ihea^itdoes  not  admit  of  applioatiee 
ip  theceee  of  the  angels  who  »ened.  The  translation  to  which 
Mr.  Good  rtferh  in  his  noie^<  Nor  asoriheth  glory  to  hit  angehs* 


Good  on  ik€  Book  of  Job. 

10  which  MiM  Smtlh’s  is  conformable,  is  better  than  that  which 
heidopts.  The  correspondinft  passa^,  ch.  xv.  1).  is  obviously 
to  be  considered  in  the  same  manner ;  so  is  cb.  xxv.  5.  We 
tre  surprised  tliSt  Mr.  CJood  should  maintain,  that  by  stars,  in 
this  last  passa^^e,  fallen  angels  are  intended, though,’  he  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  for  want  of  due  attefitioii,  it  has  seldom  «been  under- 

<  stood  to  have  tliis  reference  *  \Vhat  tlien  would  he  consider 
to  be  represented  by  *  the  moon*  ?  His  interpretation  renders 
the  passage  highly  incongruous. 

*  Behold !  even  the  moon— and  it  shineth  not. 

And  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight :  *  • 

How  much  less  mao,  a  worm/  &c. 

The  reference  is  clearly  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  .their 
brigldest  effulgence  is  represented  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  majesty  and  purity  of  Qod. 

*  Ch.  v.  19.  The  evil  shall  not  over-powar  thee/  Good.  * 

•  There  shall  no  evil  touch  thee.*  C.  V. 

In  his  note  on  this  passage,  Mr.  Good  remarks,  that  is 

<  almost  always  derived  from  ni,  to  touch,  but  this  seems 
•  scarcely  to  make  sense.  ,  The  proper  root  is  pp,  to  weary,  or 
‘  ov€r|)ower  with  labour,  especially  os  connected  with  the  pre- 
^  position  D  in  *p.*  If  Mr.  Good  means  that  poi,  is  never,  or 
but  rarely,  connected  with  the  preposition  3,  he  is  certainly 
mistaken.  It  is  generally  connectetl  witli  it,  and  is  evidently  the 
root  of  rr  in  the  text,  the  word  having  the  same  meaning  here 
as  in  ch.  i.  1 1,  *2,  5,  and  Ps.  cv.  15. 

*  —  V.  24.  Shalt  mvestigate  thy  household  and  not  miscarry.*  Good. 

An  improved  rendering  of  the  passage.  King  Jamea*8  trans¬ 
lators  did  not  advert  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  verb  Mt9n.  Mr* 
Good  has  been  anticipated  in  Uie  alteration  by  Scott. 

*  Ch.  vi.  6.  Doth  insipid  food  without  a  mixture  of  salt, 

Yea,  dotn  the  white  of  the  egg,  give  forth  pungency  ? 

*  7*  A  thing  loathful  to  the  taste  of  my  soul, 

This,  alas!  is  my  sorrowful  meat.* 

Mr.  Good  endeavours,  at  some  length,  to  justify  liU  transla- 
tion  of  these  difficult  verses,  but  we  fear  without  success.  Not- 
witlistanding  Ins  apparent  confidence  in  tlie  accuracy  of  his 
version,  we  cannot  pronounce  it  to  he  ‘  literally  true  to  tlu 
‘  Hebrew,’  nor  can  we  agree  with  him  in  (liinking  that  *  it  cai 
‘  no  longer  be  doubtful  which  ought  to  be  the  proper  rendering  * 
The  alterations  which  he  proposes,  in  construing  the  original 
text,  are  altogether  arbitrary,  lie  considers  Sdst  as  a  noun,  for 
which,  we  apprehend,  he  cannot  produce  any  authority,  rwo 
U  construed  as  a  substantive,  and  3  before*  ^  is  accounted  em¬ 
phatic,  and  rcnderwl  ‘  alas !’  The  former  words  would  seem  to  bo 
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▼orbf ,  and  the  o  comparative.  Mr.  G.  has  for{^>Ueii  to  notice 
which  he  renders  by  the  sinipiiar  demonstrative  pronoun  *  ihW 
rvy^  is  pluraly  and  cannot  be  construed  with  ruKO.  The  difficult 
ties  01  these  verses,  in  our  opinion,  still  remain. 

«  V.  16.  They  roll  turbid  fVom  an  ice-hill. 

The  anow  ioamt  above  them/  Good. 

«  Which  are  blackish  by  reason  of  the  ice,  aud  where* 
in  the  snow  is  hid.  C.  r. 

*  Qui  turbidi  ruunt  a  glarie 

Super  eos  Moans  dessivit  nix/  SchuUens. 

*  Ch.  vii.  6.  Slighter  than  yam  ure  my  day^ 

And  they  are  put  an  end  to  from  the  breaking  of  the 
thread.*  Good. 

'rho  correctness  of  this  rendering  is  very  questionable.  The 
former  part  of  the  verse  is  more  accurately  rendered  in  tl>e  Com¬ 
mon  VersioH,*'^^  My  days  are  swiUcT  than  a  weaver's  shuttle.'* 
Tho  same  net  of  words,  with  a  slight  variation,  occurs  in  ch. 
ix.  f.  25.  “  My  days  arc  swifter  than  a  post.”  ibp  occtirfin  both 
passages,  and  imports  rapidity  of  motion  in  each  instance;  not 
alightneus  or  brittleness,  as  Mr.  Good  supposes.  We  are  much 
surprised  that  Mr.  Good,  or  any  other  translator,  can  find  in  . 
this  verse,  or  in  Isaiah,  xxwiii.  12.  any  reference  to  Hhe  allc'* 

‘  gory  of  the  web  of  life  woven  by  the  Fates.’ 

*  Ch.  viii.  19.  Uehold  the  Eternal,  exulting  in  hii  course'. 

Even  over  his  dust  shall  raise  up  another.’  Qood^ 

A  bold  rcntlering ! 

Ch.  xl.  19.  Tliou  shall  even  lie  down  and  without  fear.’  Good.  * 

Mr.  Good  remarks — ‘  and  without  fear,]  generally  rendered-# 

*  “  and  none  shall  make  thee  afraid.”  TVtO  pKt.  But  pte  is  here 

*  a  prepoaitioii,  signifying  ”  ai/Aouf,”  as  in  Exotl.  \xi.  11. 

‘  and  not  a  noun  ;  while  y^rto  is  a  noun  denoting  ‘  fear,*  and 
‘  not  a  verb.*  nnno  is  the  participle  hipliel  of  the  verb  fin,  and 
with  pK  before  it,  is  properly  rendered  ‘  no  one  causing  fear,*  or, 
n^intheC.V.  “None  abtll  make  afraid.**  Vide  Deut.  xxviii. 

;  dcr.  \lvi.  27.  in  which  passages  the  phrase  occurs. 

*  —  V.  20.  The  doublings  of  the  wicked  shall  come  to  an  end.’ 

Good. 

•  The  eyci  of  the  wicked  shall  fail.’  C.  V. 

^Ir.  .Good  varies  from  the  Common  Version  in  this  instanos 
without  occasion,  and  without  succese.  Disappointment  is  fire- 
tpicntly  cxjwcsHcd  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  Uie  failing  of  the 
eyes.’  “  Mine  eyes  fail  for  thy  salvation.”  Ps.  cxix.  v.  123.  In* 
both  passa;^  the  noun  and  verb  arc  the  ^roc.'  See  also  Deut. 
is>iii.  32.  P^.  Ixix.  3. 
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Uood  on  ike  Book  of  Job, 

«  Crap.  XU. 

•  !•  Whereupon  Job  aniwered,  and  laid, 

•  2.  Doubtleti  je  are  the  pe^e ! 

And  wiidom  ihall  die  witn  yourtolves. 

<  $,  But  I  have  underttaading,  ai  well  as  you ; 

In  DO  respect  do  1  yield  to  you. 

And  with  whom  are  nol  lach  sayings  as  these  i 

f  4.  Their  brother  u  become  a  laughing-stock  to  his  com- 
panions, 

'Wnile  calling  upon  God  that  he  would  succour  him. 

The  just,  the  perfect  man,  is  a  laughing-stock  to  the  proud, 

*  5.  A  derision  amidst  the  sunshine  of  the  prosperous. 

While  ready  to  slip  with  his  foot.* 

*  6.  The  tents  of  plunderers  are  unshaken, 

And  are  fortresses  to  the  provokers  of  God.* 

Of  him  who  luith  created  all  these  things  with  his  hand.* 

To  obtain  the  sense  which  he  has  given  in  the  above  verses, 
Mr.  Good  is  oblig^  to  adopt  several  haiardous  alterations.  In¬ 
stead  of  pnar  in  verse  4,  he  reads  nc  Tirh  pmr,  which 

does  not  relievo  the  embarrassment. 

<  ^  T  15.  Behold  he  restraineth  the  waters  and  they  cease.'  Good, 
The  following  is  Mr.  Good's  note  on  this  passage. 

<  V.  15— And  they  cease.]  In  the  Hebrew  urnw,  from  rra,  to 
**  fls^,  or  fail,'*  **  to  Decome  torpid  or  inactive,'*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  de¬ 
termine  why  this  expression  should  be  so  generally  rendered,  as  it 
hubeen,  **  And  they  dry  up;**  since,  at  best,  it  can  only  be  a  re* 
mote  interpretation.  ’ 

This  is  very  strange.  The  word  is  properly  translated  in 
the  Common  Version—**  And  they  dry  up."  The  root  is 

*  to  dry  up not  CD,  *  to  flag  or  fail.'  Mr.  Good's  note  Is  the 
more  singular,  as  he  himseV  renders  W.  in  ch.  xiv.  t.  11. 

*  dri«l  up.' 

*  —  V.  16.  The  beguiled  and  the  beguder.*  Good. 

*  The  deceived  and  the  deceiver.*  C.  V. 

The  original  words  have  not  the  meaning  assigned  to  tbem  by 
Mr.  G.  Scott's  terms  *  misleader  and  misled,*  are  correct. 

*  Cb.  XV.  2.  Swell  his  bosom  with  a  levanter  ?'  Good, 

*  Fill  his  belly  with  the  east-wind.*  C.  F. 

'  Ch.  xvi.  18.  O  Earth  1 .  hide  no  blood  shed  by  me.'  Good, 

Scott  is  not,  as  Mr.  G.  supposes,  the  first  interpreter  wlio 
to  have  understood  the  real  meaning  of  tliis  passage — 
*•  0  earth,  cooer  ikon  not  my  blood^^*  tlm  is,  *  the  innocent 
'  blood  of  others,  which  1  am  suspected  to  have  slied.*  Murder 
)rill  out;  and  Let  it,'*  says  Job,  if  1  have  ever  been  gitiUy 
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of  ilV  Henry  in  loc.  ^  Smgminem  meum ;  t.  c.  a  »e 

*  yWoiim,’— is  also  Uie  Ycniou  of  nscaior.  ' 

*  Ch«  xviii.  14*  His  Hope  slisll  be  uprooted  i¥om  his  tcnC) 

Aod  oisaoLUTioii  shall  intado  him  as  a  monarch.* 

Good, 

*  His  conBdoncc  shall  be  rooted  out  of  his  tabernacle,  and  it  shill 
bring  him  to  tha  king  of  terrors.’  C.  'V, 

We  have  not  room  for  Mr.  Good’s. notes  on  the  celebrated 
passage  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  vthxch  is  genenilly  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  reaurrectioa  and  a  future  state ;  but  wc  shall  pro. 
sent  his  translation  of  the  Terses  to  our  readers. 

vs.  *  O !  thot  my  words  were  even  now  written  down  ;  ’* 

O !  that  they  were  engraven  on  a  table; 

*  24.  With  a  pen  of  iron  upon  lead  !— 

T!iat  they  were  sculptur'd  in  a  rock  for  ever ! 

•  25.  For — I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  | 

And  will  ascend  at  last  upon  the  earth : 

*  26.  And,  aflcrthe  disease  hath  destroyed  my  skin, 

**  'fhat,  in  my  flesh,  1  shall  see  God  i 

•  27.  “  Whom  1  shall  see  for  myself,  r 

^  And  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another’s, 

'*  Though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me.”  ’ 

'  Ch.  xxvi.  10.  He  settcih  a  bow  on  the  face  of  the  waters.*  Good, 

*  He  bath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds.  C.  V,  * 

This  iMwasge,  Mr.  Good  maintains,  *  w  eonfliietl  to  a  descrip* 

*  tion  of  the  |ihenoinena  of  the  lieavens ;  and  the  part  of  it  in- 

*  mediately  before  us  has  a  direct  and  most  beautiful  reference 

*  to  the  fact  reeonied  in  Genesis,  ix.  12,  13.’  An<l  he  reinsrki, 

in  bis  introduetoi’y  dissertation,  (p.  40.)  that  the  token  of  the 
rainbow  in  tlie  eknids  is  Imniglit  forward  by  the  author  of  the 
poem  in  this  part  of  it.  We  are  well  persuade<l,  however,  that 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  rainbow  in  the  passage.  niTp  is  the 
word  emj)loyed  to  (describe  the  rainbow,  not  Jn,  which  is  the 
term  used  in  the  verse  bolWe  us,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  sphe¬ 
rical  form  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  parallel  passage  in  the  hook 
of  Proverbs,  ch.  viii.  27.  whicli  we  shall  i^uote,  together  with 
Job,  xxvi.  10.  from  which  it  will  clearly  appear  tint 
Mr.  Goml’s  rendering  hnd  reference  are  alike  in  admissible. 
Drj>  jn  ipTD— Alif  passage  in  ProvTrhs.  an  pH— 

the  passagt*  in  Job.  two  texts,’  says  Parkhurst,  ‘  niutut 

‘  ally  illustrate  each  other,  and  plainly  relate  to  the  fonoatkHi  of 

*  the  spherical  sliell  of  the  earth  over  the  c'entral  abyss  or  grml 

*  deep.’  floft*  in  Ipocc  an.  The  description  iu  Proverbs,  fh. 
vui.  27.  cannot  be  applied  to  Uie  raiubow. 

*  Clu  xxxviiL  31.  Camt  thou  compel  the  sweet  influences  of  the 

Pleiades?’ 

And  looi^cu  the  bands  of  Orion  ?’ 
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f  Canst  Uiou  force  forward  the  tprinp^,  and  abruptly  break  up 
i  Ihf  ri^ifiity  of  winter  V — *  Caiist  Uiou  but  not  strictly 

Canst  thou  bindj'  as  rendered  by  all  the  interpretem.*  iVoto 
in  loc,  and  nnun  are  etidently  in  opposition.  The  former 

ii<strictly  ’^*Canst  thou  bind*  or  restrain,  as  the  latter  means-*- 
«Canst  thou  loosen.*  Mr.  Qoo<i  has  very  ioifiroperly  employed 
the  copulative  eoiutinctioii  instead  of  the  distiunctive.  re- 
quirt's  ^  or,*  not  *  and.*  The  Common  Version  it  literal 
M  Canst  thou. hind  the  sweet  influenoes  of  Pleiades  ?  or  loose 
M  the  bands  of  Orion  ?’* 

« Ch.  xxxix.  13.  The  wing  of  the  ostrich  tribe  is  for  flapping,  > 

But  of  the  stork  and  the  falcon  for  flight. 

Behold,  she  conimitteth  her  eggs  to  the  earth.*, 

Goodt 

<  Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacocks  ?  or  wings  and 
feathers  unto  the  o.strich  ?  C.  V. 

This  verse  is  confessedly  obscure  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
but  the  whole  paragraph  appears  to  be  descriptire  of  the 
ostrich ;  and  therefore  wc  appreliend  Mr.  Good  fails  in  this  in¬ 
stance  of  eliciting  the  true  meaning.  The  stork  and  the  falcon 
Dike  rather  an  awkward  appearance  in  this  version.  The 
sense  which  Scott  has  adopted  seems  more  suitable  to  the  de¬ 
scription.  *  The  wing  of  the  ostrich  is  triumphantly  expanded. 

*  —is  it  the  pinion  and  feathers  of  the  stork  ?* — which  Parkhurst 
sinctions. 

We  shall  add  to  our  extracts  Mr.  Good's  translation  of  the 
verses  which  contain  the  description  of  the  war-horse. 

«  Chaf.  xxxix. 

‘  V.  19.  Halt  thou  bestowed  on  the  horse  mettle  ? 

Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  the  thunder-flash 

*  20.  Hast  thou  given  him  to  launch  forth  as  an  arrow  ? 

Terrible  is  the  pomp  of  his  nostrils :  ^ 

*  21.  He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  exulteth  : 

Boldly  he  advanceth  against  the  clashing  host ; . 

*  22.  He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  trembleth  not ; 

Nor  tumeth  he  back  from  the  sword.  * 

‘  23.  Against  him  rattleth  the  quiver. 

The  glittering  spear,  and  the  shield ; 

*  24.'  With  rage  and  fury  he  devoureth  the  ground, 

And  is  impatient  when  the  trumpet  toundeth.  * 

*  2^  He  exclaimeth  among  the  trunmets,  **  Aha  I** 

And  scenteth  the  battle  afar  off. 

The  thunder  of  the  chicilains,  and  the  sltoullng,* 

We  cannot  select  a  fairer  specimen  of  the  present  translation^ 

the  foilowfug  pascage  from  the  twenty-eighth  chapter. 
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*  1.  Trulj  there  it  a  nino  for  the  tUrert 
Aod  a  bed  for  the  gold  which  men  refine*’ 

*  2.  Iron  it  dog  up  from  the  earth,  ] 

And  the  rock  poureth  forth  copper. 

*  X  Man  deWeth  into  the  regions  of  darknen. 

And  examineth  to  the  utmott  limits 
The  ttonet  of  dark  nett  and  death- thade : 

*  4.  He  breaketh  up  the  veint  from  the  matricCy 
Which  though  thought  nothing  of  under  the  footy 
Are  drawn  mrth,  are  brandithed  among  mankind* 

*  5.  The  earth  of  ittelf  poureth  forth  bread ; 

But  below  it  windeto  a  fiery  region  t 

*  6.  Sapphiret  are  itt  ttonety 
And  gold  it  itt  ground : 

*  T.  The  eagle  knoweth  not  itt  pathway. 

Nor  the  eye  of  the  vulture  detcricth  it ; 

*  8.  The  whelpt  of  ferociout  beattt  have  not  tracked  it| 
Nor  the  rafhnout  lion  tprung  upon  it. 

*  9.  Man  thnuteth  hit  hand  into  the  tparry  ore. 

He  up-tumeth  the  mountaint  from  the  roots; 

*  *  10.  He  ciitteth  out  channelt  through  the  rocks. 

And  his  eye  discemeth  every  precious  gem : 

*  11.  He  rcstraineth  the  waters  from  oozing. 

And  niaketh  the  hidden  gloom  become  radiance. 

*  12.  But,  O  !  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ? 

Yea,  where  it  the  dwelling-place  of  Understanding  f 

^13.  Man  kiK>w«th  not  itt  touroe. 

For  it  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

*  14.  The  sea  taith,  it  it  not  in  me 
And  **  not  in  n>e,*'  taith  the  ab3rtt. 

*  15.  Solid  gold  cannot  be  given  for  it. 

Nor  suver  be  weighed  out  as  its  purchase. 

*  16.  It  cannot  be  bartered  for  the  ingot  of  Opbir, 

For  the  precious  onyx  or  the  sapphire. 

*  17.  I'he  burnished  gold  and  crystal  cannot  equal  it ; 

Nor  its  rivals  be  jewels  of  pure  gold. 

*  18.  Talk  not  of  corals  or  pearls; 

For  the  attraction  of  wisdom  is  beyond  rubies. 

*  19.  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  cannot  rival  it. 

Nor  for  the  pure  ingot  can  it  be  bartered.* 

AVe  must  not  omit  to  furnish  a  sample  of  the  notee- 

*  Ch.  ii.  V.  7.  With  a  burning  ulceration.  3  The  Hebrew  i 
singular  number,  jn  In  Tyndal,  *  With  marvello 

*  biles.*  Mott  probably,  as  is  indeed  generally  supposed,.! 
phas,  elephantiasis,  at  it  is  iminediaUny  translate 
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af  ibi  tMioni  of  the  HexapUi)t  or  leprosy  of  the  Anbiaos*;  which 
Ilf  is  denominat^ya^Aiai,  or,  as  the  word  is  pronooDced 

^[odia,)us4in ;  though  the  lodians,  in  yemacular  speech,  call  it 
This  dreadful  malady,  which  Paul  of  Eginalmsaccurately  cha* 
fiKterited  as  a  univenalmlcerf  was  named  elephantiasis  by  the  Greeks, 
its  rendering  the  skin  likethat  of  the  elephant’s,  scabrous  and  dark 
coloured,  and  farrowed  all  over  with  tubercles.  It  is  said  to  produce, 
fcoerallyt  in  the  countenance  of  the  afiected,  a  grim,  distracted,  and 
tioihUke  set  of  features ;  on  which  account  it  is  also  sometimes  deno- 
lainsted,  in  the  same  langue^,  Leontiasu  :  and  the  description  seems 
to  be  correct ;  for  the  Arabmns,  like  the  Greeks,  have  not  only  two 
torms  by  whi^  to  express  this  dreadful  disorder,  but  derive  one  of 
them  from  the  very  same  idea,  cailinff  it,  in  like  manner,  diiil  asad, 
which  ia  Hteral  English,  means  Utmiloatt  on  which  account  we  are 
csationed  in  the  Alcoran,  Fcrrii  mina  Unejd  humi,  cama  teferrd 
■iss  1  isad,  **  Flee  from  a  person  affected  with  the  judhiro,  as  you 
would  ffee  from  a  lion.”  In  our  own  tongue  we  have  no  word  by 
wUch  to  dbtinguish  this  malady :  we  therefore  borrow  one  fVom  the 
Litb  physicians,  and  call  it  **  black  leprosy,”  or  leprosy  of  tha 
Aribisns,  to  discriminate  it  from  a  more  common  disorder,  called  the 

midu  leproi^f*  or  leprosy  of  the  Greeks ;  an  affection,  however^ 
which  the  Greeks  called  Leuoe,  or  vthiteneu  alone  i  it  is  the  Beres  or 
Bsrts  of  the  Arabs.’ 

’  Ch.  uL  24.  Behold  /I  f**  My  nghmg  talus  thejdace  of  my  food?*^ 
*  For  my  sighing  cometn  before  1  eat’*  C.  V.  Such  is  the  emphatic 
resdering  of  Reitke.  **  Very  fVequently  fms  he)  in  the  present 
book,  as  in  the  ensuing  verse  for  example,  I  feel  compelled  to  render 

O  (d),  by  behold  !  or  alas !  The  An^ic  ig^  (d),  is  the  same  term/ 
tnd  is  a  nartide  of  exdamation  or  inclamation.  It  may  often  be  ren* 
dtred,  also,  hono  !  which  may  easily  be  distinguished  oy  the  interro* 
f^ve/’  See  the  Author’s  note  to  his  Translation  of  Lucretius, 
Book  IV.  V.  1263.  There  are  nearly  forty  renderings  of  this  particle 
givtn  by  Noldius  and  other  Lexicographers,  but  the  present  was  still 
wtntlog,  to  afford  sense  to  many  passages.  In  our  thurch  Psalter, 
however,  I  find  the  same  term  Uius  rendered  ocoasionally,  and  with 
fir  more  emphasis  than  in  the  Bible  version.  Thus  Ps.  ciii.  1 1,  12, 
iaitead  of  **  For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth/’  Ac.  and  ”  As 
os  the  east  is  from  ihe  west,”  the  Psalter  gives  us,  **  For,  look ! 
**  how  high  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,”  Ac. ;  and  ”  Look!  how 
wide  also  the  east  is  from  the  west.” 


derived  or  divided ;  and  hence,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the 
afferent  explanations  have  been  innumercble.  I  have  rendered  it 
and,  I  trust,  dearly.  The  original  is  as  follows: 

03  ovi'im>i6n 

M * ^  *  ▼wh#  “  to  pass  by,  or  away,  to  be  over,  or  at  an 
ted  ;**  but  instead  of  this,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  two  distinct 
importing  a  negatioa  £ther  direct  or  interrogatory,  pdj 
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4yo:)f  agmfittf  to  mov%  or  flutter  eboul«**  and  hencO|^l^ 
^  to  inivei  or  move  from  place  to  place  s’’  wheoce  the  noua 
(rpo)«  importt  ^  a  moviog  or  nuihing  forward.’*  .Our  conmoo  10^ 
■ion  gteee  ^  go  mrav*’*  inetead  of  gp  about***  or  flutter/* 
plied  to  an  inaeou  it  Udoiy  neCtiMkarv  further  to  observe  upon  £ 
word,  that  it  is  here  used  in  un  adjective  or  participial  form,  **  fluui. 
**  tug*  rusliiog,  brusliing.”  vt%  which  has  usually  been  rendoii 
**  excellency*  dignity*  nervous  strength*  or  power*  virility/* 
hence*  sometimca*  **  posterity,”  it  a  noun  oerived  from  Vi«  th* 
being  Ibnnative,  and  of  course  imports  **  a  round*  range*  turn*  tni, 
eoorse*  or  circuit;’’  all  wliich  maybe  employed  oonvc^rtibly. 

*  Thus  simply  rendered*  the  whole  nppliea  admirably  to  the  geM 
metaphor  before  us*  and  adds  a  power^  feature  to  tlie  descriptisa’ 

'fhU  note  is  a  fair  s|)ecimen  of  several  of  Mn  Good’s  cM. 
ctsins.  The  Hebrew  scholar  will  not*  fail  to  remark  the  vm 
aui^ilcioua  nature  of  the  proposed  emeudations  in  the  above  n- 
Jtract 

Before  wc  dismiss  this  volume  we  must  advert  to  the  Qinsi- 
rous  errata  which  deface  its  pages.  This  we  feel  to  be  the  man 
.weeseasary  as  U  issues  from  the  ^  Broxbouru  press/  which  is  ^ 
‘employed  iu  iMrintiog  a  uew  edition  of  the  Syriac  Testament,  mi 
from  which,  we  understand,  other  learned  works  may  bs  «. 
p^ed.  'To  pass  over  other  instances  of  inaccuracy,  the  Hsbfev 
vrords,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  volume,  Ih 
most  incorrectly  printed.  We  shall  put  down  a  few  of  the  nnm 
instances  which  wc  hate  detected  in  our  progress  tlirongb  it,  k 
hopes  that  oiir  notice  of  them  will  excite  the  vigilant  atleutioad 
the  parties  concerned  in  the  superintendence  ot*  the  Broxbsoi 
press. 

JVofer.—P.  1.  r*  for  trie.  P.22.  for  wm.  P.  44,  f* 
‘forcJi.  P.47.  \nS  formtS.  P.,fl7.rc3  forpDJ.  Id.  P. 
for  ricp.  P.  63.  ^  for  tdb.  P.  64.  ri*  for  n*,  twice.  P.  71.  rOK 
for  ruN::.  P,  107.  for  uiTK.  P.  1 1 1.  nia  for  ruD.  P. 

•fO  fiWTO  ;  vph  for  npS.  P.  188,  9.  is  said  to  be  fop 

UO ;  'rew  from  uud'^XCSCD*  from  nXD,  to  crash”  !  FHtkii 
said  (|>.  1 1'2.)  to  be  the  meaning  of  aW !  Wc  could  produce  1 
list  of  sudi  errata  nearly  ten  times  as  numerous. 

There  are,  however,  several  instances  of.  error,  which  appHt 
to  have  originated  with  the  Author.  hiP  is  scud  (Notes.  p.lMJ 
to  mean  *  to  full  upou  like  a  rook,  or  mill-stone,  whence 

*  implies  a  mill-stone  from  its  peculiar  use  and  jmwer/  Tb 
root  of  Sfc*  is  indisputably  Sui,  which  means  to  fall  in  any  mte 
Ber.  nVr,  a  luill-slone,  is  from  a  different  root.  n3J  is  assigot^ 
as  the  root  of  IT^W,  (p.  154.),  and  the  meaning  of  tliewordh 
said  to  be  to  *  rectify,’  or  ‘justify,’  rather  than  to  •  argue  or 

♦  raainiahn  a  cause,  be  its  nature  what  it  may.’  The 
root  tt  ro*,  arffuity  diiceptaoif,— to  arguei  to  plead  a  cw0i 
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maintain.  Sir.  Qood  tranalatca  Uie  ^ord  oorrocily,  ch.^  xvi. 
V.  21.  where  lie  says  ^  to  argue'  is  the  literal  rendering  of  ro* ; 
but  lie  again  falls  into  error,  (p.  213,  v.  6.)  rwtm  k  (In  p.  129»j 
mmI  to  be  derived  from  nma,  ^  to  fail,'  or  ^  relax  in  duty,*  ana 
lieooe  *  to  sin*  or  *  transgress,’  and  to  mean  *  iniquity  but  in 
p.  143,  U  said  to  be  a  derivation  from  mur,  Ho  uiaJte  equal/ 
uA  to  mean  ^  equality,  competency*  or  ^  suiheienoy.*  vm  is 
slated  (p.  179)  to  mean  *  heat  or  fire,  as  of  the  snn ;  as  also  that 

*  beat  or  glow  of  the  cheeks  which  is  produced  by  blushing  or 
shame,  whence  it  is  also  made  to  signify  blushing  or  shamo 
generally,*  and  is  translated  *  ardour.*  lii  pago  212,  the 
primary  meaning  of  is  said  to  be  Ho  fail,  flag,*  or  ^  relax,* 

*  to  be  confounded,*  and  hence  *  to  be  asliameu.*  The  latter 
etymology  is  right ;  VQ  never  means  *  beat*  of  any  kind.  Mr* 
6ood  (p.  415.)  finds  fault  with  his  predecessors  for  considering 
nw)  as  a  participle  in  hiphil  from  rro,  and  remarks  that  nrw,  in  its 
direct  signification  means  *  to  cast  forth,*  to  *  cast  down,*  or 

*  cast  away,*  whence  i*it,  its  substantive  form  *  calamity,*  *  af- 
‘  liction.*  There  Is  no  such  word  as  calamity  or  affliotion. 
.TW)  is  a  participle  in  hiphil  froiu  m«.  Mr.  Good  confounds  rn* 
with  TtV. 

The  extracts  which  we  have  given*  from  this  work  are  amply 
9a6kieat  as  specimens  of  Mr.  Good's  Traiislatiou,  aud  may 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  its  pretensions. 
We  are  sensible  that  ^  it  is  much  easier  to  detect  errors  than  to 

*  avoid  them  /  those  however  which  we  have  pointed  out,  we 
could  not,  in  tlie  faithful  discharge  of  our  |)ublic  duty,  over¬ 
look.  A  severe  revision  of  the  slieeis  ought  to  have  prevented 
many  of  ilietn  from  making  tlieir  appearance.  Though  we 
must  qualify  our  recoromendalion  of  this  volume,  not  feeling 
Qunelves  justifiable  in  assigning  it  a  place  among  first  rate  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  do  mean  to  say  that  it  is, 
os  tbf  whole,  creditable  to  Mr.  Gooil,  considering  the  circum- 
•tsiicei  in  wtiich  it  has  been  executed,  and  that  it  is  not  unde- 
verviag  of  s  place  on  the  shelves  of  Uie  Biblical  student. 


An.  III.  Kifie  Sermons^  on  Me  Nature  of  the  Evidence  ntkkh 
'  the  Fact  ^  our  Lord's  Resurrectum  is  established ;  and  oss  nasiout 
other  Subjects,  To  tohich  is  prefisedy  A  Disserialiom  on  the  Prv 
pheclet  q/'  the  Messiah,  dismersetl  among  the  Heetthen*  By  Samuel 
Horsley,  LL.D.  F.iLS.  F.A.S.  Late  Lord  Biahop  of  St.  Asaph, 
Svo.  pp«  362.  price  10s.  6d.  Longaian  and  Co.  1815. 

^UR  recent  notice  of  Dr.  Horsley’s  Traoslatione  of  the 
Psalms,  renders  it  unoecessary  to  enlarge,  at  this  Ihnet  our 
OMmatioas  on  the  character  of  either  bis  writiiigs  or  his  style. 
If  bis  npittkmi  are  not  in  aB  ensee  apfirorable;  if  in  some  instnnees 
fee  tone  of  his  hmgiisge  is  harsh  and  ofiensive ;  if,  occtsiooaUy, 
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hui  dexterity  ratbcr  thin  bis  fairness  in  cdDtroversy,  is  to  be  ij. 
mireii ;  bis  claims  to  the  I’osses'iion  of  those  qualities  whid 
giTe  interest  to  literary  productions,  ivill  yet  be  ample.  H|| 
Btngtilar  and  commanding  talents  raised  bim  to  no  mean  rtik 
among  the  writers  of  our  own  times;  and  they  are  too  wHI 
known  to  need  our  present  assistance  to  giye  them  eleTitioe 
in  tlie  public  mind.  We  sball  therefore  satisfy  ourselves  with 
very  limited  remarks  in  reporting  the  contents  of  this  voluiat; 
and  sball  funiisli  our  pages  with  a  selection  of  extracts  fron 
the  most  striking  or  useful  passages. 

The  whole  of  these  discourses  are  edited  by  the  Bisbop^s  loi, 
the  Rev.  Heneage  Horsley,  from  loose  and  uiiconnecteil  sbeHa 
Besides  the  subjects  specified  in  the  title,  the  work  includei 
Herroons  on  the  following  topics. — The  worship  of  Christ ;  as 
exposition  of  the  xcvii  Psalm. — ^The  resurrection  of  Christ  tha 
consequence  of  roan^s  justification,  Rom.  iv.  35.— Our  LonFs 
reply  to  the  Mother  of  Zebedee's  Children.  Matt,  xx,  3S.— 
and  the  sealing  of  the  Spirit,  Eph.  iv.  80. 

The  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  dispersed 
among  the  Heathen,  appears  to  have  been  originally  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  and  in  its  present  form  is  evidendy  an  vn* 
finished  composition.  It  is  more  ingenious  thsn  satisfsetorj. 
Confident  in  assertion,  it  is  weak  in  proof ;  the  most  doubtfal 
circumstances  being  adduced  as  *  confirmations  strong*  of  the 
Author's  hypothesis. 

The  general  expectation  of  an  extraordinary  person  who 
should  arise  in  Judea,  and  be  the  instrument  of  great  toh 
provement  in  the  manners  and  condition  of  mankind,  which 
prevailed  about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  was,  in  the  Bishop*! 
judgment,  founded  on  some  traditional  obscure  remembiWDOl 
of  me  original  promises,  and  tliU  remembrance,  be  apprehendii 
was  perpetusteil  by  a  collection  of  very  early  prophecies,  wbick 
were  committed  to  writing  in  a  very  early  age,  and  were  so* 
tually  existing  in  inatw  parts  of  the  world,  though  little  knows 
till  tlie  extirpation  of  Paganism  by  the  preaching  of  the  QoipeL 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  he  undertskes  the  proof  of  the  net, 
from  historical  evidence,  that  the  Gentile  world  in  the  darkot 
am  was  in  possession,  not  of  vague  and  traditional,  but  of  tx- 
pUoit  written  prophecies  of  Christ. 

The  Bishop’s  proof  of  the  fact  which  be  assumes,  is  rather 
extraordinary.  He  does  not  produce  any  prcdiotkms  whMi 
were  circulated  among  the  Heathen,  announcing  such  a  perm 
as  the  Messiah,  but  iWers  us  to  the  oracles  of  the  CumM 
8ibyl,  which,  he  supposes,  were  composed  of  adulterated  firt^ 
ments  of  the  patriarchal  prophecies  and  recortb,  of  which  ■ 
great  part  the  Messiah  was  Um  specific  subject.  These  oraek^ 
hccootrnds,  were  not  a  forgery  of  beethen  priestcrafti  becsQik 
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tbcir  eontenU  w«M  unrAvourable  to  the  idolatrow  supenUtioa 
which  it  upheld,  A  position  levhich  he  thinks  is  sim|Mrted  by 
(be  reiDsrk  of  Cioero,  who,  in  opposing  Julius  C«Bsr*s  ns* 
gumption  of  the  kingly  title,  concliided  his  argument  by  saying, 

<  Let  us  then  adhere  to  the  pradent  pracstice  of  our  ancestors  ; 

<  let  ns  keep  the  8ibyl  in  r^ious  pnracy ;  these  writings  are 

*  indeed  rs^er  calculated  to  eztin^ish  than  to  propagate  ini«> 

*  perstition.*  So  we  think  they  might  be,  on  a  prrocmle  tery 

from  Bishop  Horsley's.  The  Sibylline  boolu  were 


*  persUtion.  so  we  thina  tney  might  be,  on  a  pmictple  tery 

from  Bishop  Horsley's.  The  Sibylline  boolu  were 
i  tery  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
for  awing  the  jieople  into  a  compliance  with  their  own  mea*- 
gum.  Cicero  miglit  deprecate  tampering  with  these  mys- 
tfrious  volumes,  as  tending  to  expose  the  secret ;  and  thh  con¬ 
jecture  apiiears  by  no  means  improbable,  from  another  passage 
in  Cicero,  of  which  the  Bishop  has  not  taken  any  notice: 

*  Let  us,'  says  he,  *  deal  with  the  keepers  of  those  books  to 

*  bring  forth  any  thing  out  of  them  rather  than  a  king  which 

*  neither  the  gods  nor  men  will  henceforth  bear  at  Rome.'* 
These  books,  we  imagine,  were  not  very  different,  in  their  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  and  in  Uie  use  to  which  they  were  applied,  .from 
the  innumerable  popish  relics  which  cunning  priests  so  artfuny 
employed  to  maintain  their  influence  over  the  credulous  mul¬ 
titudes  which  they  governed  as  they  pleased. 

Yirgil's  fourth  Eclogue  is  next  produced  as  evidence  of 
(he  existence  of  explicit  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  among  the 
Heathen.  This  remarkaole  poem,  the  Bishop  is  of  opinion, 
costaina  predictions  of  the  Saviour,  drawn  from  the  Sibylline 
oracles.  That  the  same  propliectes  were  extant  in  a  very  late 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  is,  in  hLs  judgem^mt,  in- 
duputabie,  from  tlie  circumstance,  that  when  a  new  collection 
of  these  oracles  was  made,  about  a  century  before  Christ,  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  which  was  consumed  in  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol,  deputies  were  sent  by  the  Roman  Senate  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  who  returned  with  a  thousand  verses,  more  or  less, 
from  which  the  most  learned  men  at  Rome  were  employed  to 
select  what  they  judged  the  most  authentic  to  form  the  new 
collection. 

These  are  the  only  evidenoes  which  are  adduced  on  the 
srilject,  and  on  titem  the  Author  rests  the  following  unhesitating 
sentence. 

'  1  have  now  established  my  fhet,  that  from  the  first  ages  of  profhno 
biuory  to  the  very  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  explicit  predictions  of 
extant  in  the  Gentila  world,  in  books  which  were  ev^ 
bstden  in  religious  veneration,  and  which  were  deposited  in  their 
fenples.* 

Tbit  language  is  far  too  strong  to  be  Justified  by  the  evidence 
V0I.V.  N.S.  N 
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briore  u%  vibicli,  at  beat,  ia  only  of  the  presumptWe  kbi 
Tho  contents  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  are  unknown ;  and  tW 
aourcea  which  supplied  Virgil  with  the  materials  of  the  PoUio^ 
if  imlecd  he  was  indebted  for  them  to  any  other  fottat 
than  that  of  inspiration,  still  remain  undiscovere<l.  Neithei 
Cicero  nor  Virgil  ever  read  the  first  Sibylline  oracles ;  and  if 
the  second  edition  contained  explicit  propla^ies  of  Cbrtit, 
which  had  been  circulating  in  so  many  countries  till  the  tina 
of  his  ap|>earance,  it  is  unaccountable  that  no  fragments  of 
them  should  he  prescrve<l ;  and  equally  strange  is  it  that  no  ip* 
peal,  no  ulUision  to  such  *  explicit  prophecies*  should  be  made 
by  tlie  writers  of  the  New  lestainent.  Notwithstamling  the 
Author's  confidence,  we  must  confine  *  explicit  prophc*cies*  of 
the  Mesj-iuh,  within  the.limits  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
light  with  which  Hishop  Horsley  searches  into  the  dark  and 
distant  ages  of  antiquity,  is  too  feeble  to  dis|>el  their  darknew, 
and  to  illumine  their  obscurities ;  and  this  attempt  to 
the  de<q>  re(  esses  of  heathen  temples,  like  many  loriuer  enbrt^ 
is  made  in  vain. 

The  learned  Author  proceeds  to  detail  what  ap})ears  to  hhn 
to  have  been  the  means  of  preserving  and  conveying  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Heathen.  Making  the 
analogy  of  modern  times  the  interpreter  of  ancient  history,  he 
supposes  the  existence  of  a  corrupt  Church  among  the  Qct- 
tiles,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  true  Church,  as  the 
Church  of  Uoine  in  her  present  corrupt  state,  bears  to  the  tne 
.Church.  ‘The  Gentiles  were  nothing  less  than  the  corrupt 
*  branch  of  the  old  patriarchal  Church  of  Noah  and  of  Shea; 
‘  and  the  family  of  Abraham  were  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
‘  formctl  part  of  it.*  This  corrupt  Gentile  Church  had  iti 
priests  and  its  prophets ;  Melchizcdek,  Potiphera,  and  Jethro, 
among  the  former  j  Job  and  Balaam  were  in  the  number  of 
the  latter.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  idolatry,  the  uoii- 
fertcMl  part  of  mankind  would,  he  iliinks,  take  all  pains  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  contagion ;  and  would  commit  to  writiig 
the  traditioual  history  of  tlie  Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  the 
nromiscs  to  the  first  patriarchs.  The  prophecies  of  Job  and 
Balaam,  and  of  other  prophets,  if  any  other  existed,  would  tlio 
be  committed  to  writing.  The  records  containing  these  tra¬ 
ditions  and  promises,  were  committed  to  some  public  custody, 
ami  preserved  as  a  sacrml  treasure  among  heathen  nations  aftec 
they  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  primitive  religion. 

We  iiieet  with  something  more  valuable  in  the  four  dif. 
courses  ou  the  evidence  hy  which  the  fact  of  our  Lord*s  re- 
uurrectiou  is  sup|M>rtcd«  These  discourses  are  indeed  the  Aok 
important  in  the  volume,  and  they  exhibit  in  a  very  clear  gpd 
masterly  manner  the  testimony  borne  to  that  fact,  apart  hogi 
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from  \vhich  our  faith  is  in  vain.’*  On  the  singular  and  per- 
niaoeut  character  of  that  testimony  the  Author  remarks  : 

*  It  is  a  ver}'  singular  circumstance  in  this  testimony,  that  it  is 
luch  as  no  length  of  time  can  diminish.  It  is  founded  upon  Uie 
unirersal  principles  of  human  nature,  upon  maxims  which  are  the 
fame  in  all  ages,  and  operate  with  equal  strength  in  all  m:uiki.nd, 
under  all  the  varieties  of  temper  and  habit  of  constitution.  So  long 
as  it  »hall  be  contrary  to  the  hrst  principles  of  the  human  mind  to 
delight  in  falsehood  for  its  own  soke ;  so  long  as  it  shall  be  true 
that  no  man  willingly  propagates  a  lie  to  his  own  detriment  and  to  no 
purpose;  so  long  it  will  be  certain  that  the  apostles  were  serious 
and  sincere  in  the  assertion  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection.  So  long  as 
it  shall  be  alhiurd  to  suppose  that  twelve  men  could  all  be  deceived 
in  the  person  of  a  friend  with  whom  they  had  nil  lived  three  years, 
10  long  it  ill  be  certain  that  the  apostles  were  competent  to  judge 
of  the  tiuth  and  reality  of  the  fact  which  they  asserted.  So  long 
isitshaU  be  in  the  nature  of  man  for  his  own  interest  and  ease*to 
be  dear  r  than  that  of  another  to  himself,  so  long  it  will  be  an  ab- 
surdity  to  suppose,  that  twelve  men  should  persevere  for  years  in 
the  joint  attestation  of  a  lie,  to  the  great  detriment  of  «very  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  conspiracy,  and  without  any  joint  or  separate  ad¬ 
vantage,  when  any  of  them  had  it  in  his  power,  by  a  discovery  of 
the  fraud,  to  advance  his  own  fame  and  fortune  tw  the  sacrifice  of 
nothing  more  dear  to  him  than  the  reputation  of  the  rest ;  and  so 
long  will  it  be  incredible  that  the  story  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection 
wsi  a  fiction  which  the  twelve  men  f  to  mention  no  greater  number), 
with  unparalleled  fortitude,  and  with  equal  folly,  conspired  to  sup¬ 
port.  So  long  therefore  as  the  evangelical  history  shall  be  preserved 
entire;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament 
shall  be  extant  in  the  world,  so  lon^  the  credibility  of  the  apostles’ 
testimony  will  remain  whole  and  unimpaired.  As  this  circumstance 
to  have  in  itself  the  principle  of  permanency,  never  happened  to 
human  testimony  in  any  other  instance,  this  preservation  of  the 
form  and  integrity  of  the  apostolic  evidence,  amidst  all  the  storms 
ood  wrecks  w  hich  human  science,  like  all  things  human,  hath  in 
the  course  of  ages  undergone,  is,  like  the  preservation  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  something  of  a  standing  miracle.  It  shews,  in  the 
original  propagation  of  the  gospel,  that  contrivance  and  forecast 
m  the  plan,  that  powder  in  the  execution,  which  are  far  beyond  the 
natural  abilities  of  the  human  mind,  and  declares  that  the  whole 
work  and  counsel  was  of  God.’  pp.  131—134. 

From  the  words  some  doubted^'  used  by  Matthew,  wheJi 
relating  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  disciples  on  the  Ga- 
Wetn  hill,  which,  with  many  critics  and  divines,  he  siip^ioses 
Was  tlie  same  as  that  to  the  five  hundred  brethren  recordeti  by 
Paul,  the  Bishop  concludes  that  this  appearance  was  public, 
Dot  to  the  disciples  only,  but  to  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  dis¬ 
ciples  and  of  doubtful  unhelicving  Jews.  Dr.  Townson’s  ob¬ 
servations  ou  the  passage,  however,  convinced  Palev  that  the 
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dombiimg  bos  no  reference  to  thn  *  unbelief^  of  the  (vartfan 

*  Christ  appeared  first  ai  a  distance  :  the  ^treater  |mrt  oC  thi 

*  company,  the  moment  they  saw  him,  worshipped,  but  som, 

*  as  yet,  i.  e«  upon  the  first  distant  siewof  his  person,  doubted; 

*  whereupon  Cnrist  came  vp  (rpocnxSirv)  to  them  and  spake  to 

*  them/  &c.  *  that  the  doubt,  therefore,  was  a  doubt  only  n 

*  first,  for  a  moment,  and  upon  his  being  seen  at  a  distaaoi, 

*  and  was  afterwards  dispelled  by  his  nearer  approach/* 

There  is  a  fine  solemnity  in  the  following  passage,  with  whidi 
the  second  of  these  Discourses  concludes. 

*  Meanwhile,  if  it  should  occur  to  you  to  wonder  that  Jesus,  aftv 
his  resurrection,  should  not  be  shewn  openly,  but  to  chosen  wit* 
nesses,  reroeinber,  that  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  doo* 
trine  which  Jesus  preached,  it  is  the  priyilege  of  the  ^*puri  in  heart/* 
and  of  them  only,  to  see  God.  In  some  sense,  indeed,  God  a 
•een  by  all  manki^,  and  by  the  whole  rational  creation*  God  b 
seen  by  all  men  in  his  works,  in  the  fabric  and  the  motions  of  tht 
material  world.  **  The  hearens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  tht 

firmament  sheweth  his  handy. work.”  The  very  Devils  see  hin 
ki  his  juc^ments :  Wise  men  see  him  in  his  providential  govemmsnt 
of  human  actions,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and  empires  i  Tbs 
pious  believer  sees  him  with  the  eye  of  faith,  in  the  miraculous  sup¬ 
port  and  preservation  of  his  church  from  the  attacks  of  open  cnemi^ 
the  treachery  of  false  friends,  and  the  intemperate  or  the  lukewarm 
seal  of  its  weaker  members*  He  sees  him  with  the  intellectual  ejt, 
discerning,  in  port  at  least,  his  glorious  perfections ;  and  they,  lad 
only  tlicy,  who  tlius  sec  him  now,  shall  at  last  literally  see  the  bs* 
jesty  of  Uie  Godhead  in  the  person  of  their  glorified  Lord*  Bf 
llie  lost  world  Jesus  shall  be  seen  no  more,  except  as  he  hath  bast 
seen  by  the  unbelieving  Jews^  in  judgment,  when  he  comes  to 
execute  vengeance  on  them  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not  tkt 
gospel ;  but  if  any  man  keep  his  saying,  he  shall  be  admitted  to  kb 
presence,  ”  that  where  his  Saviour  is,  there  be  may  be  also." 

pp.  167—168. 

To  the  objection  so  frequently  urged  by  unbelievers  agaiofi 
tlie  truth  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  that  had  it  been  real,  public 
opinion  would  have  confinned  and  heigiitcned  the  proof  of  it, 
vftiilc  conceulnient,  if  it  was  a  fiction,  was  a  means  of  preventing 
a  rt'ady  detection,  the  Autlior  particularly  and  solidly  replies. 
Wo  quote  a  part  of  his  argument,  wliich  has  an  important 
hearing  on  other  points  of  the  evidences  of  revelation. 

*  The  reality  of  a  fact  is  always  to  be  measured  by  the  positiff 
proof  on  one  side  or  the  other,  which  is  really  extant  in  the  world, 
if  no  proof  is  found  but  what  is  in  itself  imperfect,  as  when  the  wit* 
nesses  seem  too  few,  or  their  reports  contradictory,  the  fact  b 
questionable.  But  if  any  proof  exists  in  itself  unexceptionable,  tbe 


*  Paley’s  Evidences,  part  2nd.  Chapter  3,  Townson’s  Discount 

p.  m. 
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thing  if  not  to  be  questioned  for  the  mere  want  of  other  proofs# 
men  livmg  at  a  distance  from  the  time  and  the  scene  of  the 
biistoess,  may  imagine  it  might  have  had.  Men  are  very  apt  to 
lose  tight  of  this  principle.  They  are  apt  to  amuse  themsdves  with 
a  di^y  of  their  sagacitVi  (for  such  they  think  it),  in  alleging  the 
prooi  that  might  have  Deeny  when  their  penetration  would  bo 
better  shewn  in  a  fair  examination  of  what  is  actually  extant.  They 
are  not  aware,  that  in  thus  opposing  proof  which  is  not,  to  that 
which  is,  they  are  really  weighing  a  shadow  against  a  substance  ; 
sod  that  the  highest  argument  of  a  weak  mind,  (an  imputation 
which  they  roost  dread),  is  not  to  feel  the  force  of  present  evidence. 
Thus  it  is,  that  **  professing  themselves  wise  they  become  fools.** 
This  if  an  answer  wnich  will  apply  on  every  occasion,  when  men  resist 
the  conviction  of  a  proof  in  which  they  can  discover  no  fallacy  or  im- 
Mrfection,  upon  a  pretence  that  some  collateral  proof  of  tho  same 
lact,  which  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  is  wanting.  An  ob¬ 
jection  of  this  sort  is  alwa^  frivolous,  even  when  it  is  true  that 
the  required  proof,  had  it  been  extant,  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  than  any  that  is  found,  provided  what  is  found  be  in 
itself  a  just  proof,  true  in  its  principles,  coherent  in  its  parts,  and 
fair  in  its  conclusions.*  pp.  177»  178. 

The  Biahop  is  of  opinion  that  Christ  after  hii  resurrection 
hid  no  longer  any  locid  residence  on  earth,  bis  body  requirinfj^ 
neither  food  for  its  subsistence,  nor  a  lodging  for  its  sheltdlr 
and  repose. 

*  He  was  become  the  inhabitant  of  another  region,  from  which  he 
came  occasionally  to  converse  with  his  disciples.  Hb  visible  as- 
csBsion,  at  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days,  betn^  not  the  necessary 
means  of  hb  removal,  but  a  token  to  the  disciples  that  thb  was 
hb  list  vbit ;  an  evidence  to  them  that  the  heavens  had  now  re¬ 
ceived  him,  and  that  he  was  to  be  seen  no  more  on  earth  with  the 
corporeal  eye  till  the  restitution  of  all  things.*  p.  S08. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  Jesus  after  bis  resurrection 
was  BO  longer  in  a  state  to  be  naturally  Tuible  to  any  roan, 
sod  that  all  hb  appearances  after  that  event  were  of  a  miraculous 
nature,  the  literal  meaning  of  a  nart  of  the  text  (Acts  x.  40,  41) 
b  adduced.  Him  God  raiiea  up  the  third  day,  afid  aave 

him  to  be  visibley 

We  transcribe  with  much  pleasure  the  remarks  on  tlie  per* 
spicuitv  and  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  which  occur  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Psalm.  Bbhop  Horsley^s  zeal  for 
the  hierarchy,  is  not  liable  to  suspicion ;  and  in  his  judgement 
neither  an  interpreUng  Church,  nor  an  interpreting  liturgy, 
h  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  We  rtr 
eommend  the  passage  to  the  notice  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Bible  Society.  Our  readers  may  compare  it  with  our  quo- 
^ons  frono  s  High-Church  pamphlet  in  our  Deoember 
dumber. 
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*  1  will  not  fcrupic  to  assert,  that  the  most  illiterate  Christian,  if 
lie  can  but  read  his  Knglish  Bible,  and  will  take  the  pains  to  read 
it  in  this  manner,  (comparing  parallel  passages),  will  not  only  attaia 
all  Unit  practical  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  his  salvation,  but, 
by  (fod’s  bitting,  he  will  become  learned  in  every  thing  relating  to 
his  religion  in  such  degree,  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be  misled, 
cither  by  the  refined  arguments  or  by  the  false  assertions  of  thoie 
who  endeavour  to  ingraft  their  owm  opinion  upon  the  oracles  of  God. 
lie  may  safely  be  ignorant  of  all  nfiilosophy  except  what  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  sacked  books;  wnich  indeed  contain  the  higheit 
philosophy  adapted  to  the  lowest  apprehensions.  He  may  tafely 
remain  ignorant  of  all  history,  except  so  much  of  the  history  oif 
tlic  first  ages  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  church  os  is  to  be 

fathered  fioni  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
.et  him  study  these  in  the  manntr  I  recommend,  and  let  him  never 
cease  to  pray  for  the  illumination  (^f  that  S-  irit  by  w'hich  these  boob 
were  dictated ;  and  the  whole  compass  of  abstruse  philosophy  and 
recondite  history  t»hall  furnish  no  argument  with  which  the  perverse 
will  of  man  shall  be  able  to  shake  this  learned  Christian’s  faith. 
The  Bible  thus  studied  will  indeed  prove  to  be  what  we  Protestant! 
esteem  iu  a  certain  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  i 
helmet  of  salvation,  which  alone  may  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked.*  pp.  227— 1229. 

Art.  IV'.  Opoliyta ;  or  n  Tale  of  Ind :  A  Poem  •in  Four  Cantoii 
By  Bertie  Ambrossc.  8vo.  pp.  128.  Price  9s.  Longman  and  Co. 
1815. 


'¥17' HEN  nothing  can  be  said  in  praise  of  a  work,  it  miy 
"  ^  be  matter  of  fUirjirisc  to  some,  that  we  choose  to  men¬ 
tion  it  all ;  hnt  when  had  poetry  is  made  the  vehicle  of  im- 
jiroper  sentiments,  we  arc  called  upon,  in  the  double  capacity 
of  critics  and  moralists,  to  denounce  a  performance  which  mi¬ 
litates  equally  as^ninst  good  taste  and  good  conduct. 

T'liis  *  Talc  ot*  I  lid*  is  dedicated  by  JMr.  Ambrossc  to  Sir 
Janies  ]\lackintosb,  and  appears  to  have  been  writUm  during 
his  voyage  from  India  to  hia  native  country.  We  have  alretdj 
had  occasion  to  lament  that  flimsiness  of  education,  which 
leaves  the  raw  youths  who  arc  sent  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
India,  cx|K)sed  to  every  danger  to  which  a  luxurious  climate, 
licentious  manners,  and  bad  examples,  give  birth.  We  are 
sorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  Ambrosse's  poem  is  calculated  to 
strengthen  all  our  argumenU.  W'e  shall  not  endeavour  to 
explain  the  story.  It  is  made  up  of  the  usual  materials;  i 
inurtlerer,  and  a  hero,  and  a  young  lady  who  prefers  inasca- 
line  attire  to  her  own.  The  style,  too,  we  should  forbear  to 
critiefee,  (for  our  business  is  chiefly  with  the  sentiments,)  weit 
it  not  in  the  1io|)c,''^UiBt  when  the  Author  fiuds  how  much 
ho  has  to  learn  and  to  correct  before  he  can  write  poetry, 
will  lay  aside  his  |>cd,  till  his  judgement  shall  have  so  far  uia- 
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tufed  bis  opinion,  a’s  to  render  tbein  more  fit  for  the  public  eye. 
The  follow int^  lines  from  the  be^uuing  of  this  performance, 
loty  serve  as  a  specimen  of  its  general  style. 

*  Now  to  their  subterranean  vaults  were  gone 
Th*  athlete,  the  pugilist,  and  stout  pheilwan. 

With  blushing  paint  besmeared  the  talcem  owns 

.  The  vigorous  health  of  Abstinence's  sons. 

There  the  quick  wrestler  strives  his  man  to  throw. 

While  toilsome  showers  run  lavish  from  his  brow 
There  wields  the  vast  mugdoors,  in  scanty  s|>ace, 

The  staunch  pheilwan,  and  gives  their  motion  grace: 

Here  one  the  dun  ;  and  lo  !  with  rattling  jjir, 

The  lazem  keeps  its  own  laborious  calcnuar.’  p.  2. 

We  have  occasionally  a  change  of  measure 

*  Candor  and  fire  so  strongly  move. 

Where'er  their  potencies  combine. 

Concerted  schemes  of  faction  fail ; 

And  like  the  vessel  in  the  gale, 

W'hither  the  mighty  torrents  rove 
Succumbing  to  the  godlike  voice  , 

Great  souls  obey,  and  though  subdued,  rejoice.*  p.  9. 

The  name  of  the  hero  is  Appajee  :  when  the  verse  reaiiires  a 
shorter  quantity  is  is  curtaiieil  to  Appa,  probably  ou  tlie  au* 
rtiurity  of  Butler. 

*  A  squire  he  had  whose  name  was  Ralph, 

*  That  in  th*  adventure  went  his  half, 

<  Though  writers,  for  more  stately  tone, 

*  Do  call  him  RaJpho  'tis  all  one ; 

*  And  when  we  can  with  metre  safe, 

*  We’ll  call  him  so ;  if  not,  plain  Ralph.— ^* 

The  object  of  his  love  is  held  in  durance  vile,  by  a  fierce 
Moslem  of  the  name  of  Abdullah. 

*  He  rose  with  folded  arms — ^bn  earth  hit  look— 
Advanced — and  paused — and  yet  a  pace  he  took— 

Beat  on  the  ground  his  foot — looked  to  and  fro — 

Drew  his  deep  breath— and  cried  It  shall  be  so!”  *  p.S5. 

This  picture  of  mental  agitation,  will,  we  think,  make  the 
noble  Author  of  the  Corsair,  and  some  other  poets,  exclaim 
against  the  numerous  tribe  of  their  imitators. 

Abdullah  endeavours  to  com]K>sc  his  mind  by  reposing  on  the 
margin  of  a  stream,  and  begins  a  long  soliloquy  ; 

'  Ullah  Kurcem  I  the  golden  dreams  of  youth. 

Ambition’s  mockery  and  bright  untruth,  Ac.* 

He  is  interrupted  by  a  stranger,  who,  we  are  given  to  under- 
Rand,  wears,  a  red  palainpore,  a  green  turban,  and*  a  niveous 
angrekt,  and  whom  he  accosts  with  the  salutation  of  *  ber  io 
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^  sultmui.*  They  do  out  howcirer  contuiue  very  good  fricodi 
for  we  are  toon  to\d  that 

*  The  itmiiger*!  blade  fprung  forth ;  and  from  hit  toul. 

With  ail  the  bitteme»ii  ot  taunted  pride. 

He  told  Alalullah  to  his  teeth — be  lied  !*  p.  45. 

NeTt  rti«eief(!i,  be  ia  allowetl  to  eiilLst  under  the  brinoent  of  the 
man  uiiom  be  boUU  in  such  scorn,  aiut  is  afterwards,  by  one, 
of  the  iiicuiiHiHleuciea  |>er|>etually  o(*eurriiig  in  inoderii  poetry, 
cominissioiieil  to  assassinate  8agoona,  the  lieroim*  of  tb«*  piece, 
thoui'li  he  is  obliged  to  be  shewn  into  the  cell  w’here  she  is  con¬ 
fined  by  another  creature  of  Abdullah's,  who  might,  for  any 
cause  we  can  discover,  have  done  the  deed  himself,  withonl 
making  a  third  person  unnecessarily  acciuainted  with  it.  The  lady 
however  provi^s  to  be  this  gentleman's  long-lost  love :  instead 
therefore  of  fulhlliDg  his  missioo,  he 

*  Burst  the  vile  fetter  from  her  hand.’ 

But  this,  with  innumerable  other  ahsunlities  we  shall  past 
over,  well  as  the  carelessness  and  incorrectness  of  the  rhymci 
and  metre,  which  it  would  he  folly  to  dwell  upon  in  a  work 
that  seems  to  set  all  rule  atdeEance.  The  styli*,  ultcrnately 
familiar  aud  bombastic,  is  made  up  of  proportionate  inateriali 
in  a  mixture  of  obsolete  and  new  coined  words,  with  ot'casionil 
additions  from  the  Hindostanee  lanp;iiage.  The  Author  talks  o( 
querimonious  waves  and  Cimmerian  despair,  and  brings  in 
Spenser  and  Cliattcrton  for  authority  on  various  occasions; 
hut  how  he  can  quote  the  latter  in  defence  of  applying  the 
word  ‘  races*  to  the  ocean,  except  that  it  rhymes  to  breeze,  we 
cannot  imagine.  A  specimen  of  the  Author's  attempt  at  suIh 
limity^  shall  close  our  remarks  on  the  poetical  character  of  bis 
work. 

*  What  thunder-sound  hath  solemn  stillness  racked  ? 

Yon  foaming  tide,  yon  mountain  cataract, 

That,  from  lU  iangling  bed  impetuous  hurledf 
Like  a  wild  soiu,  impatient  of  its  world. 

Flies  fierce  beneath,  nor  meets  an  equal  shock* 

Till  the  worn  head  of  yon  resplendent  rock. 

Whence,  dashed  in  million  stars,  the  deep  below. 

At  the  bright  sun-beams  on  the  sparklet  glow, 

Owns  the  Tucific  power,  as  sombre  grief 
Smiling  when  fortune  sends  a  fair  relief.’ 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  in  poetry, 
wc  need  only  remark,  tliat  if  we  are  anxious  to  see  our  verse  oo 
longer  clogged  with  perpetual  invooations  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  surely  we  shall  not  so  far  afifront  our  old  acquaiotanee, 
as  to  look  with  more  complacency  on  Kri^en  and  the  obw 
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If  we  would  ratber  read  a  description  of  sun-riM 
pU  as  it  affects  a  lorer  of  nature,  wituout  any  mention  of 
ptMebus,  or  any  allusions  to  the  rashness  of  Pliatston  in  l>or- 
rowbfc  Ills  fiery  steeds,  we  can  do  Tery  well  without  hearing 
aay  thing  of  Carmasachi  and  his  coursers.  But  Mr.  Ambrosse 
owns  that  the  Hindoo  injrthology  and  all  its  rites  and  cercinonies 
htfe,  at  times,  impressed  hiis  imagination  so  forcibly,  that 
scarce  his 


*  Christian  soul  denied 
To  enter  in  their  holy  pride.* 

He  speaks  too  of  having  had  tlie  honour  of  presenting  a 
muszer,  or  piece  of  silver,  to  the  living  god  at  Chicore,  a  piece 
of  complaisance  which,  we  must  confess,  we  do  not  believe  that 
one  from  the  lowest  caste  among  the  people  he  so  much  adnaires, 
would  havepractised  had  he  been  in  his  place.  That  such  de¬ 
reliction  of  Christian  principles  should  be  attended  with  igiiorance 
and  indifference  in  religious  matters  in  generAl,  cannot  be 
wondered  at.  He  quot^  a  passage  from  the  Bible;  but  from 
the  remark  he  makes  upon  it,  we  think  he  must  have  opened  the 
sacred  volume  in  that  place  by  chance.  He  has  however  heard 
of  the  Pall  of  Man,  for  he  mentions  Eve  as  a  *  dear  sinner,*  and 
contrives  to  compliment  her  as  the  mother  of  the  fairer  p.irt  of 
the  creation,  to  whom  he  frequently  alludes  in  terms  little  aeoord- 
iog  with  that  n^pect  which  is  the  surest  sign  of  admir  ition,  and 
particularly  when  he  speaks  of  **  India*8  sex,**  as  if  that  country 
luul  a  sex  peculiar  to  itself.  The  following  extract  will  prova 
I  that  we  do  not  causelessly  complain  of  our  Author's  scepticism. 

*  *Mid  soldier  jest  th^  made  their  roush  repast, 

And  happy  were  that  night,  perhaps  the  last ; 

To-morrow's  we  might  some  in  battle  lie 
Outstretched  and  cold— what  then,  why  all  must  die : 

And  death’s  dim  nothingness  is  least  to  him 
Who  bends  not  valtdy  oTer  a  future  dream.’  p.  88. 

Doubt  of  a  future  state  generally  leads  to  making  all  that  can 
be  made  of  the  sensual  enjoyments  of  the  present,  accordingly 
we  find  Mir  Hussein, — 

*  At  brave  a  he  at  ever  flesh’d  a  bli^e/ 

—uttering  sentiments  alihost  as  gross  in  their  expression  as  in 
their  conception,  which  may  be  perfectly  in  character  with  a 
wercant  Moslem  soldier;  but,  unfortunately,  those  delivered  in 
the  Au^or's  own  person,  are  very  little  better.  He  is  perpetually 
sol^xing  India,  and  lamenting  his  absence  from  it,  though  his 
riuef  subjects  of  praise  are  its  luxuries  and  its  indulgences ; — 
the  etdef  cause  of  his  regret,  that  the  land  he  returns  to  is  less 
hcentious  and  less  enervated 

Amid  a  mass  of  bad  writing  we  sometimes  find  a  few  lines  that 
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excite  t  bo|)c  of  a  more  praise->forthy  attempt  at  a  future  period. 
At  present,  we  can  only  say  that  from  the  Tiew  tliis  |>ocm  hai 
alTorHed  us  of  Indian  taste  and  of  Indian  manners,  we  feel  rooia 
lhu!i  ever  anxious  ili.it  those  who  at  an  early  a^  into  that 
coiiiiiry,  should  have  their  minds  previously  strengthened  by 
relitrion  and  enlarged  by  science. 
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lilCN  we  looked  into  this  oolloction  at  its  first  appearance, 
we  were  willing  to  indulge  some  degree  of  hope  that 
it  n  ight  prove  to  be  the  precursor,  and  |)erhaps  in  some  way 
or  oiiirr  tlie  cause  of  a  larger  usseiiiblage  and  exhibition  of  the 
effusii/ns  of  this  most  brilliant  of  advocates.  We  wished  it 
might  not  he  too  imich  even  to  hope  that,  like  sev«*ral  great 
orators,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  been  their  own  editors, 
he  might  be  induced  to  lend  some  assistance  himself  towards 
the  ret'overy  and  permanence  of  the  master-performances  of  his 
forens'u*  life..  But  no  such  consequence  or  seipici  has  gratified 
the  public  taste.  Even  as  to  the  specimens  secured  in  this 
solitary  volume,  the  Editor  has  to  acknowledge  with  very  just 
regret  that  in  the  first  and  each  succeiKling  edition  they  have 
appeared  without  the  advantage  of  the  slightest  intervention  of 
their  Author,  an  advantage  which  he  apprehended  there  was 
so  much  cause  to  despair  of  obtaining  for  them,  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  solicit.  They  are  given  therefore  merely  on  the 
very  unsatisfactory  authority  of  the^  reporters  in  the  contem* 
porary  journals  or  pamphlets,  reporters  not,  probably,  the 
most  dexterous  of  their  profession,  and  often,  when  .the  orator 
*  drove  furiously,*  left  toiling  far  behind,  like  Time  panting  in 
pursuit  of  Shakspearc. 

The  Editor,  having  been,  it  seems,  long  in  the  habit  of  hear* 
ing  Mr  Currairs  s|>ecches,  would  be  much  more  sensible  of 
the  defects  of  these  rc|>orts  than  the  generality  of  their  readers; 
hut  he  has  nevertheless  felt  himself  bound  to  forbear  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  rectifying  even  what  he  deemed  the  most  palpable 
defects,  judging  that  such  corrections  ought  to  come  solely 
from  51  r.  C.  himself,  and  wishing  that  these  faults  and  im- 
|>erfections  mi^it  provoke  him  to  coinc  forward  to  do  justice 
to  the  splendid  character  of  his  eloquence  by  an  authenticated 
publication.  Wc  have  now  but  little  ho|)e  of  such  a  conse¬ 
quence,  but  earnestly  wish  it  could  be  obtaineil.  Mr.  Curran 
ik  one  of  that  small  cbiss  of  |>€rsons,  whose  failing  to  leave  in 
the  literature  of  their  country  perfonnsnees  fully  illustrative, 
aud  i>er{>€tually  monumental,  of  tlicir  talents,  may  without  af- 
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fiHrUtion  be  ailjiidc^cd  a  wron^  done  to  the  comtnunity.  Not 
to  Doti(*e  tliat  all  very  remarkable  phenomena,  as  well  in  the 
intellei'tual  as  in  the  physical  world,  arc  due  to  history, — it 
may  surely  be  asserted,  that  a  nation  has  a  just  claim  to  be 
put  in  lasting  possession  of  whatever  will  furnish  the  most* 
true  and  vivid  representation  of  a  mind  which  has  had  a  ma* 
terial  influence  on  its  fortunes,  a  mind  which  has  been  pro¬ 
fusely  lionouretl  with  its  applause,  its  gratitude,  its  caresses, 
and  its  admiration,  a  mind  which  that  nation  hhs  taken,  with 
t  few  other  powerful  minds,  as  a  kind  of  eroiind  ami  jiisfitica- 
tion  of  n  hi^li  estimate  of  the  mental  capabilities  of  its  people. 
Besides,  there  are  at  all  times  so  many  influences  of  ine<1iocrity 
acting  upon  a  |>cop!e,  from  the  little  mental  elevation  and 
capacity  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  persons  holdinu^,  by  ofhee 
or  ra?ik,  the  ascendency  over  them,  that  it  is  very  important 
to  porpetuute,  in  (he  best  possible  fonn,  the  a^ciicy  of  those 
blroni^er  spirits  tliat  have  the  most  powerfully  stimulated  the 
intioiial  facilities.  May  we  not  add,  that  in  the  possible  and 
hmciUable  case  that  one  of  these  strong;  spirits  has  combined 
nith  its  more  bcncticial  encr&:v  certain  moral  habits,  the  ex- 
ample  of  which  must  have  heeu  injurious  to  contemporaries,  it 
is  the  more  desirable  to  perpetuate  the  influences  by  which 
he  will  solely  or  mainly  do  g^ood  } — It  is  a  grievous  thing  to  bo 
under  the  necessity  of  making  this  kind  of  allusion,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  up|)eerancc  of  being  beguiled  by  noble  intellectual 
powers,  most  worthily  in  many  respects  exerted,  into  an  in- 
diflerent  estimate  of  any  of  the  cardinal  points  of  morality.-^ 
Why  should  not  our  unrivalled  advocate  have  been  as  bright 
on  every  side  as  on  that  of  his  talent  and  courageous  and  con¬ 
sistent  jmtriotisni  ? 

On  u  ro-ins]>ection  of  parts  of  this  small  collection,  we  still 
more  and  more  regret,  that  the  ettiisions,  we  might  say  the 
explosions,  of  such  a  mind  should  have  been  almost  all  destined 
to  flame  and  vanish  without  any  one’s  being  near  that  could 
reflect  thei!i  complete  in  a  lasting  memorial ;  that  there  was 
no  person  to  perform  with  adequate  skill,  the  service  analogous 
to  that  of  the  painter  Fahrts,  who  so  admirably  delineated 
Vesuvius  while  on  fire;  and  that,  if  we  may  prolong  the  figure, 
the  exhibition  in  the  present  volume  has  so  considerable  a 
)M)rtioii  of  what  reminds  us  of  hcoriw  and  cinders.  The  in¬ 
tellectual  fire  comes  out  here  and  there  with  surprising  force 
and  beauty.  It  is  quite  enchanting  to  see  what  a  power  of 
mind  can  he  thrown  out  in  a  single  sentence.  Sometimes  there 
w  a  (rain  of  sucli  sentences,  keen  in  intelligence,  glowing  with 
passion,  generally  indignant  passion,  and  brilliant  in  fancy. 
All  (best*  qualities  meet  sometimes  in  one  sentence.  And  as 
moat  commonly,  such  a  senteuce  was  levelleil  at  some  scoundrel 
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or  othor,  the  reader  exults  to  think  how  it  must  hare  smittn 
on  his  head.  In  some  parts  there  is  a  considerable  leo§^th  of 

fdain  hut  vigorous  and  acute  dlscunsion,  in  application  o( 
aw,  or  appreciation  of  evidence,  the  «  rator  being  too  tlroai 
for  argument  to  be  often  disposetl  to  escape  through  either 
the  daaxliiig  or  the  shades  of  his  imagination  ;  while,  never* 
tlirless,  if  he  hud  l>een  in  peril  in  the  contest,  this  resouitt 
was  as  certaiidy  at  hand,  and  almost  as  certain  to  be  eflfectual, 
as  the  interposition  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad  to  carry  oft' their 
favourites  involved  in  a  cloud. 

The  reatlers  of  the  volume  will  be  sU'uck,  as  Mr.  Curraa'i 
auditors  have  always  been,  with  the  prodigious  versatdity  of 
his  oratorical  talents,  a  versatility  which  we  should  hesiUle 
to  attribute  in  an  equal  (h'eiee  to  any  other  of  the  renowned 
public  s|>eakers  :  Burke,  who  had  almost  all  talents,  did  not, 
we  Uiink,  possess  a  faculty  of  humour  no  flexible  and  comic. 
It  may  be  very  doubtful  praise  to  say,  that  Curran  could 
descend  to  absolute  drollery  and  buffoonery,  and  on  tbit 
ground  as  on  others,  could  *  hit  away’  his  competitors.  It  is 
recollected  that  once  in  tlie  performance  of  his  official  duty  in 
court,  he  suddenly  fell  into  the  character  of  a  drunkard,  with 
the  appn)priatc  hiccu pings,  and  staggerings,  and  broken  sen¬ 
tences,  all  acted  in  a  manner  so  ludicrously  representative  of 
some  person  whom  he  wished  to  expose  to  contempt,  u  to 
gain  in  aid  of  his  cause  all  the  coarse  re-inforcement  of  the 
risible  and  gamesome  feelings  of  those  on  whose  decision  it 
dependeiL  But  even  from  such  a  low  revel  of  his  energies 
bis  mind  would  easily  have  risen,  at  the  slightest  prompting 
of  occasion,  within  the  same  hour,  into  the  region  of  intelleo- 
tual  meteors  or  stars,  would  have  bounded  among  spleDdoori 
and  sublimities,  and  darted  away  with  a  track  of  light  to¬ 
wards  tlie  remotest  regions  of  thought.  HU  whole  mental 
action  has  an  ap|)earance  of  facility  and  spontaneousoesi  of 
which  even  the  readers  of  this  volume  can  form  but  a 
imperfect  idea.  If  this  sometimes  betrays  him  into  a  freakish 
wanton  ness  of  fancy  and  humour,  it  does  not  prevent,  whet 
tlie  interest  is  im|>ortant  or  complicated,  a  roost  pertioaciM 
prosecution  of  the  object,  with  all  the  sublimity  ot  dUtinctiM 
and  closeness  of  argument.  If  he  aeems  sometimes  in  a  whirl 
of  fancy  to  be  carried  from  his  subject,  be  never  loses  sight 
of  it.  It  is  admirable  and  delightful  to  observe  that  nevtf- 
winking  perspicacity  on  which  no  sports  of  his  own  merci^ 
spirit,  no  circumstances  of  interruption,  confusion,  opposit^ 
or  provocation,  no  scattered  extent  and  diversity  ot  topicf, 
etn  ever  ^lass  a  delusion.  The  whole  subject  stands  consiaolly 
revealed  m  bis  view,  and  whatever  any  part  or  particle  of  a 

— _ .Ill  ^  _ _ _ _  I  ..  •_ 
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Hll  clients  must  sometimes  hsTe  been  surprised  to  obstrre 
tlie  relerancy  of  topics  and  the  force  of  ar^mentSy  in  his 
haods,  which  had  never  even  occurred  to  their  own  busy  and 
inquisitive  thoughts.  The  sensible  and  patriotic  Editor  of  the 
volume  informs  us^  that  Mr.  Curran,  while  at  the  bar,  surpassed 
all  bis  fraternity  in  the  sagacity  of  cross-examination. 

•  The  editor,  who  has  often  observed  him  in  the  different 
branches  of  professional  exertion,  cannot  omit  that  in  the  cross* 
examination  of  a  witness  he  is  unequalled.  Tho  roost  intricate 
wtb  that  hraud,  malice,  or  corruption  ever  wove,  against  the  Itfe, 
fortune,  or  character  of  an  individual,  he  can  unravel.  Let  truth 
and  falsehood  be  ever  to  in^niously  dove-tailed  into  each  other» 
be  separates  them  with  facility.  He  instantly  seizes  the  first  in¬ 
consistency  of  testimony,  pursues  his  advantage  with  dexterity  and 
caution,  till  at  last  he  completely  involves  perjury  in  the  confusion 
of  its  contradictions.  And  while  the  bribed  and  suborned  witness  is 
writhing  in  the  mental  agony  of  detected  falsehood,  he  wrings  from 
him  the  truth,  and  snatches  the  devoted  victim  from  the  altar. 
It  is  when  in  a  case  of  this  kind  he  speaks  to  a  juij  that  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  designed  by  Providence  to  be  tho  refuge  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  the  protector  of  the  oppressed.’ 

No  part  of  the  process  of  Uie  trials  is  given  but  bis 
speeches,  with  those  occasioual  sentences  of  interruption  which 
tame  from  the  court ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  sometimes 
comments  on  wicked  evidence,  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
torture  he  mutt  have  inflicteii  oh  the  suborned  and  peijured 
wretches,  while  he  had  them  under  the  qaeiftos,  ana  of  the 
Gttlc  less  enviable  sensations  of  more  important  personages, 
when  they  had  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  villany.  The 
galling  missiles  of  this  terrible  sa^ttary  would  not  seldom 
strike  those  more  important  persons  themselves,  sometimes  by 
a  direct  but  sudden  aim,  ami  sometimes  by  a  matchless  dex¬ 
terity  of  slanting  flight.  Of  this  latter  there  is  an  admirable 
example  in  the  first  of  the  s|)eeches,  a  very  long  one,  before 
the  l^rd  Lieutenant  and  Council,  on  a  question  of  the  right 
of  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  a  very  important 
•abject  then  and  there,  though  now,  and  to  English  readers 
especially,  of  the  most  diminutive  interest:  but  the  speech, 
even  thus  im|)erfcctly  reported,  contains  some  fine  specimens  of 
acute  argument,  unexpected  resource,  daring  and  presence  of 
laind,  and  happy  and  powerful  satire ;  and  then,  there  is  the 
uidirect  and  most  vengeful  piece  of  inflictive  justice  to  whicli 
We  alluded.  The  chief  object  of  it  was  the  llird  Chancellor 
Clare.  In  making  some  historical  references,  strictly  eon- 
aected  witli  his  subject,  Curran  took  occasion  to  introcluce  the 
Aaricter  of  an  Irish  chancellor  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne, 
Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  who  had  actually  committed  some 
auch  violations  of  the  municipal  rights  of  the  city  of  Dublin  as 
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the  splendid  court  to  which  the  Advocate  was  addressing  hiiu 
self,  had  given  ground  for  suspicion  of  being  disposed  to  re. 
peat.  My  Lord  Chancellor  Clare  st'ciniMl  afraid  there  mirtt, 
in  such  hands,  be  mischief  iu  the  juibject,  and  interrupted  5lr. 
Curran  with  an  observation  that  it  was  altogether  foreign  to 
the  present  caitse.  In  a  few'  calm  sentences  the  advocate 
shewed  how  it  had  a  very  evident  relation  to  it;  and  tlieo, 
probably  from  the  mere  impulse  of  the  moment,  for  the 
sage  comes  in  with  all  the  ease  of  casual  thought,  went  off  ii 
the  following  strain,  and  very  probably,  though  it  is  not  ines- 
tioned,  fixing  the  well  known  intrepid  keenness  of  his  dark 
eyes  on  the  proper  object. 

*  In  this  very  chamber  did  the  Chancellor  and  Judges  sit,  with  ill 
the  gravity  and  affected  attention  to  arguments  in  favour  of  that  liberty 
and  those  riglits  which  Uiey  had  conspired  to  destroy.  But  to  whit 
end,  my  lords,  oficr  argument  to  such  men  ?  A  little  and  a  peeviih 
mind  may  be  exasperated,  hut  how  shall  it  be  corrected,  by  re¬ 
futation.  How  fruitless  would  it  have  been  to  represent  to  thg 
w  retched  Chancellor,  that  he  was  destroying  those  rights  which  he 
was  sworn  to  maintain,  that  he  was  involving  a  government  in  dii* 
grace,  and  a  kingdom  in  panic  and  consternation;  that  he  wii 
violating  every  sacred  duty,  and  every  solemn  engagement,  thu 
bound  him  to  himself,  his  country,  his  Sovereign,  and  his  God. 
Alas  !  my  Lords,  by  what  argument  could  any  man  hope  to  reclaim 
or  dissuade  a  mean,  illiberal,  and  unprincipled  minion  of  authority, 
induced  by  his  proHigacy  to  undertake,  and  bound  by  his  avarice 
and  vanity  to  persevere?  He  would  probably  liavc  replied  to  the 
roost  unanswerable  arguments,  by  some  curt,  contumelious,  and  uo- 
roeaninji^  apophthegm,  delivered  with  the  fretful  smile  of  irritated 
aclf-sufhciency  and  disconccfted  arrogance;  or  even,  if  he  could  be 
dragged  by  his  fears  to  a  consideration  of  the  question,  by  whit 
roiracic  could  the  pigmy  capacity  of  a  stunted  pedant  be  enlarged 
to  a  reception  of  tne  subject  ?  The  endeavour  to  approach  it  would 
have  only  removed  him  to  a  greater  distance  than  he  was  before: 
as  a  little  hand  that  strives  to  grasp  a  mighty  globe  is  thrown  bick 
by  the  reaction  of  its  own  effort  to  comprehend.  It  may  be  gives 
to  a  Hale  or  a  Htrdwickc  to  discover  and  retract  a  mistake;  the 
errors  of  such  men  are  only  specks  that  arise  for  a  moment  upon  the 
surface  of  a  splendid  luminary;  consumed  by  its  heat,  or  irradiated 
by  its  light,  they  soon  purge  and  disappear;  but  the  perverseneis  of 
a  mean  and  narrow  intellect  is  like  the  excrescences  that  grow  upoe 
a  body  naturally  cold  and  dark :  no  fire  to  waste  them  and  no  ny 
to  enlighten,  they  assimilate  and  coalesce  with  those  qualities  lo 
congenial  to  their  nature,  and  acquire  an  incorrigible  permanence^ 
in  the  union  with  kindred  frost  and  opacity.  Nor  indeed,  my  Lords, 
except  where  the  interest  of  millions  can  he  affected  by  the  vice  of 
the  folly  of  an  individual,  need  it  be  much  regretted,  tfut,  to  thingi 
not  worthy  of  being  made  better,  it  hatli  nut  pleased  Providence  to 
afford  tlie  privilege  of  improvement  ?* 
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I'llow  fare!i  my  i^ood  ld>n\  Chancelldr  the  while  V  He  oouM 
not  keep  liimself  nuiet  on  the  Tetvet  cushion  of  state ;  he  agaia 
admonished  the  offerer  of  the  sulphureous  incense,  that  he  had 
altogether  departed  from  Ihe  proper  ground  of  his  subject. 
Curran  resuming,  re-asserted  arcrtut^c^ntaliycly  the  propriety  of 
taking  a  witler  scope  of  observation  than  that  dictated  to  him 
by  the  court ;  and  he  went  on, 

« I  am  aware,  my  Lerds,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought  only  by  alow 
and  painful  progress :  1  know  also  that  error  is  m  its  nature  flippant 
and  compendious ;  it  hops  with  airy  and  fastidloua  levity  over  proofs 
and  arguments,  and  perches  upon  assertion,  which  it  calls  con¬ 
clusion.' 

This  sentence  appeared  to  his  Lordship  so  ominous  of  another 
storm,  that  he  moved  to  have  the  chamber  cleared,  and  during 
tlie  exclusion  of  strangers  *  moved  the  council  that  Mf. 

*  Curran  should  he  restrained  by  their  Lordships'  authority  from 

*  proceeding  further  in  the  line  of  argument  he  v^as  then  pur- 

*  suing ;  liiit  his  Lordship  was  over-ruled,*  and  the  Advocate 
went  on  as  he  ))leased  ;  but  judging,  doubtless,  that  he  had  now 
literally  fulfilled  his  duty  to  the  Chancellor,  did  not  recall  liim 
by  a  new  attack  from  the  luxury  of  rumination  pn  what  be  had 
already  received. 

It  is  evident  from  the  general  clearness  and  connexion  of  the 
tliouglits,  and  the  complete  construction  of  the  sentences,  that 
this  u|)eech  was  much  more  fortunate  in  a  reporter  than  many 
of  the  others.  It  was  effectual  as  to  the  point  in  litigation 
The  powerful  speech  for  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton  Kowan,  at¬ 
tained  its  deserved  celebrity  in  England,  and  will  maintain  it 
by  means  of  several  splendid  passages  which  have  taken  their 
place  among  our  ordinary  collections  of  extracted  8|)ecimens 
of  fine  composition. 

Between  the  speeches  we  have  referred  to,  are  interposed, 
subsequently  to  the  first  edition,  several  brief  reports  of  speeches 
b  the  Irish  Parliament,  where  the  orator  w'as  not  less  at  his 
ease,  nor  less  courageous  against  oppression  and  corruptioD, 
than  in  the  courts  of  law.  But  the  rMitor  acknowletlgcs  these 
are  feeble  abstracts,  and  inserted  only  in  compliance  with  what 
be  understood  to  be  the  public  wish.  They  are  indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  some  spirited  passages,  but  faint  echoes  of 
orations  which  no  doubt  abounded  with  sentences  like  those  at 
the  commencement  of  a  speech  on  Attachments,  in  1784. 


*  Mr.  Curran  said  he  hoped  he  might  gay  a  few  words  on  this 
great  subject,  without  disturbing  the  sleep  of  any  right  honourable 
®ood)er,  (the  Attorney-general  having  rallen  asleep  on  hii  seat) 
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that  thake  the  land.  If  they  invite  any  to  rest,  that  rest  ought 
to  be  lavished  on  the  guilty  spirit.* 

The  defence  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  is  very  inediciently  tail 
meatfly  j^iven ;  it  mi^lit  even  as  well,  perhaps,  have  beca 
omitted,  if  no  better  report  could  be  obtained.  In  those  ibr 
the  iHiiiily  of  I.«<)rd  Edward  Fitac^erald,  Mr.  Patrick  Finae^^ 
and  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty,  we  recognise  the  orator’s  chtrae* 
teristic  power ;  eminently  so  in  the  last,  which  is  a  defeoct 
against  a  prosecution  for  m  t>olitical  libel.  It  abounds  with 
ekM^uent  representations  of  the  iin|>ortance  of  the  liberty  t( 
the  Jiress,  illustr.uive  nt  the  s  line  time  of  the  extent  to  which 
that  libeitN  must  go,  if  the  phrase  is  to  be  used  in  any  seoie 
that  shall  not  he  an  idle  or  a  bitter  mockery  of  the  |)eoplc. 

The  prosecution  was  for  the  puhlioalion,  in  u  news-paper,  | 
of  a  bohi  indignant  letter  to  (he  loni  lieuienaut  (Lord  Cuinoea)  f 
on  the  Huhjeet  of  the  execution  of  a  Mr.  William  Orr,  for  ad-  | 
ministering  the  oath  of  an  United  Irishman  to  one  Wheatlej,  i 

viho  turned  informer  and  evidence  against  him.  A  verdict  of  1 
death  had  been  given  against  Orr,  by  a  jury  of  whom  thiw  I 
mail  soon  afterwards,  and  before  it  was  loo  late,  most  solemaly 
made  oath,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  remorse,  that  they  had  | 
been  at  once  intimidated  and  made  drunk  to  force  their  coa-  4 
cunrenee  in  the  fatal  verdict,  while  in  their  consciences  they  i 
were  satisBed  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  A  recon- 
mendation  to  mercy  was  transmitted  by  the  judges  to  the  lotd 
lieutenant ;  the  informer  was  provcil  to  be  a  most  infamous  Bj 
wretd) ;  three  successive  respites  were  granted  by  his  Ex*  ■] 
celiency,  who  nevertheless  terminated  the  process  and  the  If 
long  siis|H'nce  by  consigning  the  prisoner  to  death.  In  ob-  Bj 
serving  on  the  strong  language  of  Mr.  Finnerty  in  aniraadvertiiig  B< 
on  this  decision,  the  Advocate  appeals  to  the  jury  wbetlMr  Bj 
amy  terms  could  be  strong  enough  for  the  occasion;  isd  B‘ 
un^  the  imvilegc  of  his  oflice  he  takes  upon  himself  to  make,  I ; 
with  the  aggravated  force  and  severer  sting  of  bis  own  do* 
quenee,  the  very  assault  for  which  the  prisoner  was  prosecuted.  ^ 
lu  doing  this  he  took  his  stand  on  the  implication  conveyed  ifi 
the  noble  prosecutor’s  refusal  to  permit  the  prisoner  to  produce  i  j 
hie  otlered  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  the  facts  asserted  ie  I  ] 
the  Kbel.  We  presume  it  is  the  very  same  person,  now  ill  tt  I 
English  prison,  that  was  in  an  English  court  in  the  very  saiue  I  j 
way  refused,  when  pleading  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  Ike  K  j 
benefit  of  evidence  which  he  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  B] 
charges  which  he  was  under  sentence  for  having  publisbd  B] 
against  another  noble  personage,  relative  to  transaciious  ii  B 
Ireland  in  those  melancholy  tiroes.  Of  this  most  cloqu^  B 
s|)eech  it  ap|>ears  Mr.  C.  did  not,  at  the  time  of  coming,  B 

the  court,  expect  to  utter  one  sentence.  It  is  therefore  •  B 
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fioD()erful  display  of  rocntal  power.  Aiid  its  euergy  and  splen¬ 
dour  come  with  an  inddinitcly  augmented  force  oti  tlie  reader’s 
miod,  from  a  certain  moral  ehmieut  which  |>ervadcs  the  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  of  a  far  diflerent  quality  from  tlie  iloquenco 
of  a  mere  advocate.  The  advocate  is  lost  in  the  patriot,  the 
lofty  censor,  the  philanthropist.  Indeed,  partly  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  in  many  of  these  trials,  as  involving 
great  ami  national  interests,  and  involving  them  in  a  melan* 
cboly  manner,  and  partly  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  orator, 
iS  a  |H)iiiician,  a  large  thinker,  and  the  associate  of  large 
thinkers,  it  is  a  very  prominent  general  dlstinctiun  of  Mr. 
Curran’s  eloquence,  as  displayed  in  this  volume,  that  it  is 
something  quite  dilFerent  from  that  of  a  mere  clever  barrister, 
it  has  the  mingled  complexion  of  the  legislator  and  the  poet, 
often  imieeil  reddened  and  darkened  into  a  vindictive  and 


ireful  expression  at  the  view  of  great  and  favoured  criminals. 

We  cannot  make  extracts  of  suDicient  length  to  display  to 
full  advantage  the  manner  in  which  he  represents  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Orr,  and  the  feelings  of  his  family,  and  the  appeals 
to  the  conscience  and  the^  feelings  of  the  Jury  whether  they  can. 
In  the  sight  of  (iod  and  their  country,  dare  to  justify  by  their 
verdict  tiic  chief  inllictors  of  those  feelings ;  nor  would  we 
detach  from  the  connexion  any  part  of  the  truly  dreadful 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  nation  as  abandoned  to  be  devoured 
by  demoniacs  in  the  shape  of  privileged  and  rewarded  spies 
and  informers ;  a  picture,  of  the  truth  of  every  part  of  whicli 
he  ooromandingly  appeals  to  them  that  every  man  of  them  has 
the  most  absolute  conviction  and  certain  knowledge,  while 
nevertheless  they  are  assembled,  as  he  plainly  tells  them  they 
themselves  know,  by  selection  and  management,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  verdict  which  shall  virtually  declare  all 
these  representations  to  be  false. 

But  the  speech  which  beyond  any  other  that  our  readers 
ever  heard  or  read  will  put  their  in<lignant  emotions  beyond 
their  power  to  restrain,  is  that  for  Mr.  Hevey  against  Major  Sirr. 
We  would  make  an  abstract  of  the  facts  of  this  case,  whatever 
tptce  it  might  occupy,  but  from  tho  consideration  that  this 
volume  has  already  been  extensively  read,  and  will  be  yet 
much  more  so.  For  these  two  last  mentioned  speeches  not  to 
have  been  recalled  to  public  memory  and  circulation,  and  secured 
for  perpetuity,  would  have  been  a  great  loss  to  justice,  history, 
ud eloquence.  In  perusing  the  latter  of  them,  every  reader  will 
Vfitli  impatience  whether  several  horrid  misoreants  ex¬ 
ited  there  continued  to  enjoy  impunity,  nay  favour  and  dis- 
tioction,  and  whether  no  infesting  thorns  have  been  lodged 
^ond  extraction  in  the  conscieneos  of  those  who  could  era* 
pfoy  tuch  agents  and  sanction  such  transactions. 

VoL.  V,  N.s.  O 
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The  Rpercli  the  Marquis  of  Ileailfort  must  be  weQ 

reported  ;  it  is  prodigiously  vis^orous  and  brilliant,  ^^ith  a  gtm 
deal,  at  the  same  time,  of  art  and  dexterity  in  giving  effect 
to  the  topics. 

The  t^reatest  part  of  the  very  long  speech  in  the  case  gf 
Judge  Julinsoii  is  a  laborious  and  dry  law  argument,  but  ever 
and  anon  the  orator  and  the  wit  will  Weak  out  ;  and  there  ait 
some  very  fine  passages. 

I'hc  last  article  in  the  volume  is  a  short  speech  pronounced 
by  Mr.  C.  in  the  capacity  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  on  a  triil 
before  him  on  a  will  which  had  Inn^n  thought  invalid  for  the 
popish  tendency  of  its  bequests  This  speech  has  an  uncommon 
degree  of  compression  and  elegance  as  well  as  force  of  ex- 
pr<y<i.sion. 

The  wonl  elegance  reminds  ns  that  we  should  somewhere 
have  remarked  that  the  orator  often  violates  good  taste  in  hii 
allusions  and  figures,  especially  in  the  way  of  degrading  noblr 
objects  by  taking  them  in  analogy  with  mean  ones  for  the 
sake  of  some  one  point  of  resemblance,  when  their  greater  dis¬ 
similarity  as  elevated  and  mean,  should  have  kept  them 
asunder. 

Art.  VI.  Studies  in  History;  containing  the  History  of  Rome  ^  from 
its  earliest  Records  to  the  Death  of  Constantine  ;  in  a  Series  ^ 
Fsssays^  accompanied  with  Refections^  References  to  Original  At* 
thorities  and  HLturical  Questions.  By  Thomas  MorelT,  Vol.  II. 
8vo.  pp.  xii.  442.  Price  10s.  6d.  St.  Neots,  1815. 

I^YKRY  man  who  is  not  an  infidel,  must  deeply  lament 
that  history,  which  is  so  decidedly  necessary  for  forraiof 
the  basis  of  a  lilieral  education,  has  too  often  been  the  meditun 
of  instilling  sentiments  hostile  to  Christianity  ;  but  he  will  be 
at  the  same  time  convinced,  that  to  counteract  the  baneful  in* 
flucncc  of  such  writings,  is  a  task,  the  difliciilty  and  delioacj 
of  which  arc  proportioned  to  its  im|)ortancc.  Many  of  those 
historians  who  unhappily  rank  among  the  hostile  party,  were 
men  of  distinguished  learning  and  eloquence :  their  reputatioB 
is  universally  established.  An  injudicious  writer,  therefore, 
on  the  I'hristian  side,  may  be  the  occasion  of  injury  to  the 
cause  he  advocates.  Mr.  Morell,  certainly,  is  not  this  ioji- 
dicious  friend,  but  we  think  he  is  capable  of  rendering  more 
clfectual  assistance  against  the  common  enemy,  than  the  natun 
of  the  plan  he  has  adopted,  seems  to  promise. 

Mr.  MorelPs  former  volume,  containing  the  History  of 
(ireecc,  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  and  we  trx 
glad  to  le^rn  that  the  reception  which  it  has  met  with,  hu 
been  of  A  nature  to  encourage  the  Author  to  persevere  in  bb 
umlertaking.  lie  refers,  in  the  Advertisement  to  the  prescsi 
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Tolumc,  to  obj(M;tions  to  which  his  plan  is  liable,  aiul  in- 
forins  us,  tliat  ‘  a  lari^er  proportion  of  narrative  has  heoo  in- 

<  trcMluccfi’  into  this  portion  of  his  work.  It  should  seem  that 
he  is  not  aware  of  any  other  plan  tor  combining  religious 
truth  with  historical  narrative,  that  would  be  compatible  with 
that  distinctness  and  continuity  which  ou^ht  to  he  pn^erveil 
bv  the  historian,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of 
relii^ious  siMitiineiit  into  the  history  itself,  *  would  lead  to  an 
*  unhallowed  mixture  of  thin*^  sacred  and  profane,  equally  of- 

<  fensive  to  genuine  piety  and  true  taste.' 

We  must  be  allowed,  however,  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the 
^rouiuls  on  which  Mr.  M.  rests  his  preference  of  the  plan  he 
his  adopted ;  while  at  the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that,  ascluss-bodks  for  youii^  |)ersons,  these  volumes,  may  in  their 
present  form,  ])ossess  advantages,  which  we  hope  will  re¬ 
commend  them  to  a  general  use  in  schools. 

But  were  we  asked,  how  is  history  to  be  made  the  vehicle 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  the  reply  is  obvious  :  by 
the  same  means  as  it  has  been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
infidelity.  Why  do  we  scruple  to  put  Hume  into  the  hands 
of  children  ?  Not  because  he  gives  us  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  a  string  of  deistical  maxims,  hut  because  the*  whole 
is  tinged  with  aiiti-Christian  principles  :  nut  because  he  snatches 
every  possible  opportunity  to  expatiate  on  the  folly  of  being  a 
Christian,  hut  because  he  so  draws  the*  character,  that  the 
reader  would  not  iiesitate,  were  he  implicitly  to  follow  the 
historian,  to  make  the  decision  himself ;  because  he  insinuates 
without  asserting,  and  instils  without  enfureiug  intidelity. 
Here  then  are  both  bane  and  antidote.  Christian  historians 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  their  adversaries.  It  cannot  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  the  plan  is  insufficient,  for  if  so,  all  fears  for  the 
effect  of  the  opponent's  principles  are  groundless ;  and  if 
“  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,"  the  advantage  is  surely^ 
on  the  side  of  religion.  What  we  recommend,  is,  the  con¬ 
tinual  intliience  of  a  )>ervading  mind  congenial  to  scriptural 
dictati  s.  Let  every  judgement  of  events,  every  estimate  of 
chiraeier,  he  d.  termined  by  this  whis])ering  spirit ;  and  let 
Its  sentiments  be  so  interwoven  with  the  whole  narration,  as 
to  seem  a  part  of  its  essmee.  'I’his,  surely,  is  not  im|>o8»ihle ;  we 
Ho  not  lit  sire  to  be  absolutely  tohl  in  so  many  words,  what  ac¬ 
tions  or  motives  are  lo  be  praisctl  or  blametl,  or  how  all 
things  liept  nd  on  the  Governor  of  the  Universe  ;  hut  every 
thing  iiuy  be  prcMciiietl  with  a  certain  colouring,  or  exhibited 
by  leHeeiioii  in  its  coiisetpieiues,  so  tbat  tlio  mural  instruction 
ma>  hee.iiveyed,  anti  tuat  too  rather  by  example,  than  in  the 
more  ^urstlonable  sha|>e  of  precept.  We  imagine  that  by  such 
means  as  this,  the  excellence  of  the  history,  consitlercd  as  a 
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narration,  would  be  unimpaired,  and  the  aversion  too  frs* 
quently  felt  youUi  to  formal  lessons  of  morality,  would  U 
obviated ;  while  the  desired  end  of  instilling  virtuous  sentiinenu, 
would  be  with  more  certainty  accomplished. 

We  must,  however,  not  withhold  our  commendation  from 
our  Author's  **  lle6ections'’  themselves.  They  contain,  indetti, 
little  doptli  of  observation,  or  originality  of  remark ;  but  this, 
considering  that  they  are  designed  for  youth,  to  whom  tU 
tilings  are  as  yet  new,  is  not  a  reasonable  obji^tion  ;  and  ts 
they  are  far  less  tedious  than  we  feared  they  would  be,  when 
wo  anticipated  ceaseless  changes  rung  on  we  should,'*  and 
**  let  us  therefore, we  think  them  highly  deserving  praise. 
The  history  likewise  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure.  The 
original  authors  seem  to  have  beeu  well  understood,  and  a  ju« 
dicious  selection  has  been  made  from  the  facts  recorded  by 
each.  Mr.  M.  needs  only  a  hint  that  luxuriance  of  style  is  very 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a^ectation.  But  it  is  time  to  introduct 
our  Author  in  his  own  person. 

We  shall  extract  lor  the  notice  of  our  readers,  the  account 
•f  Constantine's  conversion  to  Christianity,  his  character,  and 
the  reflections"  on  them.  Speaking  of  the  battle  between 
Maxentius  and  Constantine,  Mr.  M.  says, 

*  This  battle  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  supposed  conversion  of 
Constantine  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  statement  of  this  remarkable 
•ccurrence  which  has  been  made  by  Eusebius,  a  cotemporary  his¬ 
torian,  who  affirms  that  he  received  it  from  the  Emperor  himself,  is 
to  the  following  efiecu  As  Constantine  was  marching  at  the  head  of 
hit  army  into  Italy,  to  encounter  Maxentius,  full  of  solicitude 
about  tne  issue  of  the  contest,  he  retired  to  implore  protection  of 
the  God  of  the  Christians..  Scarcely  were  these  private  devotions 
ended,  when  he  observed  in  the  heavens  a  splendid  appearance, 
which  resembled  a  cross,  with  this  inscription  in  Greek  characters, 
**  Conquer  by  this.”  All  the  augurs  and  pagan  priests  attaclied  to 
his  camp  agreed  to  pronounce  it  an  inauspicious  omen,  and  were 
greatly  terrihed  by  k,  but  on  the  mind  ef  Constantine  it  produci^ 
a  far  Cerent  impression.  He  was  led  by  it  to  solicit  the  instructiM 
of  several  Chrisuan  pustors ;  who  explained  to  him  more  fully  the 
doctrines  and  evidences  of  their  religion,  by  which  be  professed  him¬ 
self  so  fully  convinced,  that  from  that  time  he  renounced  the  worship 
of  idols,  and  avowed  himself  a  Christian.  A  banner  was  thenc^ 
forward  displayed  in  his  army,  emblazoned  with  an  emblem  and  m- 
icription  similar  to  that  which  had  led  to  this  important  change  is 
bis  sentiments.  On  entering  the  city  of  Rome  alter  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Maxentius,  he  rejected  all  the  homage  and  applause  of  the 
omhitude,  pointing  to  this  standard,  as  representing  that  by  which 
sftoae  he  had  obtained  the  victory.  When  his  own  statue  wu  after* 
wards  erected  in  the  capital,  he  caused  an  emblematical  represcal* 
Utkm  of  the  cress  to  be  introduced,  with  this  inscription!  **  By  the 
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iafluetcf  of  th!i  vlctoriotts  cron,  Constantine  hat  delivered  Rome 
from  tyranoy*  and  restored  to  the  Senate  and  people  their  ancient 
flory/'  p.  396. 

*  It  Is  paiDful  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  stating  that  the  latter 

years  of  Constantine  were  characterized  Dy  a  series  of  arbitrary^ and 
oppressive  measures.  The  most  credible  witnesses  have  attested, 
tbit  he  death  the  Empren  Fausta  his  wife,  Crispus  one  of 

bif  sons,  and  Licinius  his  nephew,  besides  many  distinguished  se¬ 
nators,  on  the  slightest  suspicion.  Though  the  most  extravagant 
terms  were  employed  by  his  flatterers,  both  before  and  ailcr  hk 
decease,  to  describe  his  exemplary  piety,  and  Christian  zeal,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  with  him  Christianity  was  rather 
s  matter  of  state-policy,  than  an  operative  principle;  that  his  opi¬ 
nions  were  continually  vacillating,  and  his  conauct  in  many  in* 
ftscces  grossly  Inconsistent  with  his  profession.  He  did  not  suomit 
to  Christian  baptism,  till  he  became  hopelesi  of  recovery  from  the 
disease  in  which  he  died,  in  the  tliirty-second  year  of  his  reign.*  p.  400, 

'I'bc  following  are  the  corresponding  Reflections. 

*  On  the  reality  of  Constantine’s  conversion  it  is  not  our  province  to 
determine;  but  multitudes  of  facts  might  be  collected  to  justiQr  the 
assertion,  that  those  impressions  are  very  suspicious,  to  say  the 
least,  and  oflen  prove  most  fallacious,  which  are  made  by  oreams 
and  visions,  and  phantoms  of  the  imagination.  How  far  a  rational  and 
scriptural  conviction  of  the  truth  and  excellency  of  the  Christiaa 
religion,  might  be  aflerwards  produced  in  the  mind  of  this  heathen 
Emperor,  by  the  perusal  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  instructions  of 
the  pious  men  whom  he  consulted,  we  cannot  determine ;  but  the  story 
of  tlie  blazing  cross,  and  the  use  of  this  symbol  as  a  military  standara,. 
savours  more  of  the  anti. Christian  and  fanatical  spirit  in  which 
the  crusades  originated,  ,than  of  the  **  words  of  truth  and  soberness,’* 
which  tlie  Holy  Ghost  tcachcth.  The  religious  character  of  this  princo 
would  have  been  contemplated  by  sincere  Christians  with  far  greater 
pleasure,  if  instead  of  displaying  his  zeal  and  piety  by  instituting  fastsand 
festivals,  ceremonies  and  rites,  which  Christ  has  not  ordained,  he  liad 
‘'shewn  out  of  a  good  conversation,  his  works  with  meekness  and  wia- 
dom.”  Christian  charity,  however,  which  “  hopetheven  against  hope,” 
should  teach  us  to  attribute  many  of  these  inconsistencies  of  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  shades  of  superstition  which  still  beclouded  his  mind, 
and  from  which  liis  spiritual  guides  themselves  were  by  no  means 
exempt ;  whilst  they  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  the  least  ex¬ 
cuse  lor  the  doctrinal  or  practical  errors  of  those,  who  are  placed  in 
more  favoured  circumstances,  and  possess  means  of  knowing  the 
^ay  of  God  more  perfectly.”  pp.  404*,  5. 

Art  VII.  Memoirs  of  the  Abb£  Edgevoorih :  containing  bis  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth!  By  Henry  Sneyd 

Edgeworth;  cr.  8vo.  pp.  224<.  price  7s,  Hunter.  1815. 

THESE  Memoirs  consist  .chiefly  of  three  or  four  letters  of 
the  and  bis  acoount  of  the  execution  of  Louis  the 
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Sixteenth.  Kxclusivc  of  what  relates  to  the  Kins;’s 

they  contain’  ittle  informalion  that  was  not  long  since  known 

by  all  who  have  either  roail  or  heard  of  the  French  revolution. 

Art.  VIIl.  The  IVrekly  Monitor;  A  Scries  of  Essays  on  Moral  and 
Udipious  Subjects.  By  a  l.ayman.  12mo. 

Weekly  Monitor  was  originally  published  in  an  Arae- 
rican  Ne\vspa|)er,  but  no  reader  will  regret  that  it  is  now 
*  reprinted  in  a  more  }MTinanent  form.’  A  great  part  of  the 
work  consists  of  quotations  from  English  Divines,  and  it 
breatlu's  throughout  a  spirit  of  genuine  devotion.  I’pon  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  Anglo* 
Ameiicm  piety  than  of  erudition. 

Art.  IX.  The  best  and  most  effectual  Method  of  Preachinfr  Chrid, 
A  Discourse,  preached  before  the  Half-Yearly  Association  of 
the  Hampshire  Independent  Churches,  Sept.  'JO,  181.^,  at  New. 
port,  Isle  of  Wight.  By  T.  Durant,  Poole. ’8vo.  pp.  31.  Price 
Is.  Conder.  1815. 

A  iMO.Ntf  the  important  advantjigcs  derived  from  county 
and  other  associations  of  Dissenting  Ministers,  we  may 
reckon  the  opportunities  which  their  half-yearly  meetings  af- 
foni,  of  employing  the  talents  of  the  various  preachers  in 
diffusing  theological  knowledge,  and  exciting  among  their 
brethren  a  spirit  of  enlighteneil  zeal  and  holy  philanthropy. 

.  Hampshire  has  long  maintained  a  distinguished  eminence  in 
this  respect,  anil  many  valuahlc  sermons  have  been  published 
at  (he  request  of  tlie  Independent  .Association  in  that  district. 

I'lie  subject  of  Mr.  Durant’s  Discourse,  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  peculiarly  seasonable.  We  arc  indeed  taught  by 
Apostolic  example,  to  rejoice  if  Christ  be  preached,  though 
the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  preaching  Him  he  justly  censurable. 
Under  these  circumstances,  however,  our  rejoicing  cannot  be 
free  from  feelings  of  regret.  We  must  deplore  the  sad  ad- 
imxtiire  of  human  sinfiilness  and  intirmity,  and  grieve  that 
the  brst  cause,  through  the  injudicious  and  unwortliy  zeal  of 
its  advcMMtes,  should  be  doomed  to  sufl'er  misrepresentation 
and  reproach.  .\n  enlightened,  holy,  and  |H)werfiil  ministry, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  can  enrich  the  Chrif- 
tian  Chiireh  It  is  the  best  security  against  error  and  a  spirit 
of  delusion ;  it  annihilates  sectarian  prejudices  where  they 
exist  ;  and  keeps  them  at  a  happy  distance  wlicre  they  hare 
never  been  indulged.  By  its  mighty  operation,  good  prin¬ 
ciples  arc  widely  diflused  and  luminously  displayed  in  the  con¬ 
sistent  and  blameless  deportment  of  those  who  arc  brouglit  under 
their  influence. 
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The  Sonnon  before  us  fully  answers  to  its  title.  It  states 
clearlv  preach  Christ  iu  the  host  and  most  ettectual 

foetliod  ;  and  did  it  ^low  in  the  same  de<^ree  as  it  shines,  were 
it  as  iit^pa'^sioiieil  in  the  style  and  manner  as  it  is  |H*rspicuous 
and  coinpreheiisiTo  in  tlie  exhibition  and  statement  of  the  truths 
it  moiiitnonds,  it  would  possess  all  the  qualities  of  a  per- 
fectlv  Sermon,  and  he  itself  an  impressive  illustration 

cf  iN  subject.  The  followin;^  extracts,  we  conceive,  are  fair 
ipeciineiis  of  the  entire  composition  of  the  Discourse,  and 
it  the  Hiime  time  exhibit  sentiments  which  arc  both  interesting 
and  woitjhty. 

After  stutini^  that  the  best  method  of  preachiiif^  Christ  crii- 
rified,  supposes  a  simple,  lucid,  and  coysistent  statement  of 
fsets,  the  preacher  remarks, 

» The  statement  should  be /w//  and  unequivocal.  Some  men,  in¬ 
different,  or  decidedly  hostile,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel, 
demand  that  exclusive  attention  be  paid  to  practical  religion,  and 
that  doctrines  be  but  sparingly,  if  at  all  introduced,  on  tlie  prin¬ 
ciple.  that  the  great  fault  of  mankind  lies  rather  in  their  hearts  than 
in  their  understandings.  There  the  fault  does  lie:  but  the  con- 
ciuiion  in  their  conception  of  the  terms,  is  not  legitimate.  We 
adroit  tint,  in  every  case,  there  should  be  attention,  if  you  please 
fjclusive  attention,  to  practical  religion,  as  the  end  of  preaching : 
but  full  and  unequivocal  doctrinal  views  of  Divine  truth  are  llie 
^eat  neans  of  enecting  it.'*^  And  do  not  the  objectors  act  on 
this  very  principle  ?  Do  not  they  derive  some  of  their  most  powerful 
motives,  fromlhe  doctrines  of  Divine  omniscience,  the  resurrection, 
and  judgement  I  In  this  we  commend  them.  In  this  they  pursue  the 
path  trodden  and  consecrated  by  inspired  men.  And  it  were  no  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  shew,  that  the  New  Testament  scarcely  enforces  one 
duty,  or  class  of  duties,  without  the  use  of  an  evangelical  doctrine, 

*  This  assertion,  if  admitted  to  be  just,  will,  in  a  certain  degree, 
decide  the  question  between  the  evangelical  clergy  in  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  many  of  tlieir  respectable  opponents.  From  conversing 
with  gentlemen  on  both  sides,  1  have  concluded,  that  the  difference 
does  not  consist  so  much  in  doctrinal  sentiments,  cm  respecting  the 
mode  of  stating  them,  and  the  space  wliicli  they  should  occupy  in 
public  miuibtrations.  It  is,  in  charity,  and  even  in  justice,  to  be 
hoped,  that  serious  men  of  both  classes  aim  at  the  same  object. 
But  whether  of  the  two  is  more  likely  to  effect  it  ?  Does  one  insist 
on  the  fitness  of  things,  the  excellency  of  virtue,  &c  ?  so  does  the 
other.  Does  he  address  himself  to  the  self-love  of  mankind,  and 
•hew  that  virtue  and  religion  are  conducive  to  personal  happiness  ? 
•0  does  the  other.  Docs  he  strongly  urge  the  authoritative  claims  of 
God?  or  does  he  minutely  describe  all  tne  branches  of  Christian  duty  ? 
•0  does  hit  evangelical  neighbour.  So  far  they  stand  on  a  level. 
Bat  the  evangelical  minister  now  leaves  his  op|)oncnt,'  and  employs 
lurihcr  and  more  powerful  means  of  effecting  his  purpose.  He 
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And  that  scheme  of  Christianity  may  be  justly  suspected,  wluck 
docs  not  give  sufficicot  importance  to  tlie  person  and  work  of  Cbrttt, 
to  admit  this  evangelical  mo<lc  of  enforcing  the  duties  of  morality 
and  religion.  Now,  if  doctrinal  views  arc  to  be  used  and  presented 
ia  this  practical  fonn  at  all,  by  what  authority  are  we  limited  tot 
few  doctrines?  And  why  arc  others  revealed  with  at  least  equil 
prominence  and  frequency?  But — •*  You  must  avoid  controverted 
doctrines!*'  Yet,  are  there  any  truths — is  even  the  basis  of  lU 
religion  the  being  of  God — unenntroverted  f  We  need  not,  indeed, 
present  them  in  a  controversial  form — but  we  must  present  them: 
nor  dare  we  dilute  the  bold  and  striking  peculiarities  of  the  gospel, 
to  render  them  more  palatable  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  mankind.  The 
gospel,  comprehending  all  that  God  has  communicated,  is  the 
proper  and  destined  instrument  of  enlightening,  sanctifying,  and 
saving  mankind.  “  Sanctify  them  by  thy  truth:  thy  word  is  truth:** 
Is  it  not  fair  to  presume,  that  God  has  chosen  the  fittest  instrumeBl 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  ?  “  Arc  we  wiser  than  He  ?**  Cat 
wc  select  or  devise  means  better  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  theit 
important  objects  ?*  pp.  l  i— 17. 

The  following  remarks  are  just,  and  deserve  the  serious  at¬ 
tention  of  a  certain  class  of  prcMichers  and  lieartTS. 

We  must  VARY  and  adapt  the  mode  of  addresdn^  ike  goepd 
to  the  diffrrent  intellectual  and  moral  circumstances  of  o  i*  hearen. 
We  have  not  different  kinds  of  truth  to  communicate;  but  differeat 
modes  of  communicating  it  are  necessary.  Manner  and  ^tyle  msy 
vary,  from  a  simplicity  level  to  the  capacities  of  a  cliilJ,  through 
all  the  intermediate  stages,  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  urgumentative 
or  brilliant  and  impassioned  eloquence.  There  must,  as  far  as  our 
powers  admit,  be  adaptation  to  the  different  natural  or  acquired 
tastes  of  men.  We  must  thus  “hcconie  all  things  to  all  men.** 
We  mu't,  if  possible,  touch  the  feeling,  rouse  the  sluggish,  and 
reason  the  argumentative  into  conviction.  See  the  diHerent  ad¬ 
dresses  of  I'aul.  To  the  Lycuonians,  Acts  xiv.  bold  urd  ifli- 
passioned ;  to  Felix,  Acta.  xxiv.  plain  and  pungent ;  to  Fesltu, 

unfolds  the  plan  of  redemption;  makes  a  new*  appeal  to  the  heart; 
awakens  its  most  generous  feelings  ;  constantly  presents  that  into 
which  angels  desire  to  look ;  and  beseeches  by  tlie  mercy  of  God, 
by  the  blood  of  a  Saviour !  Laying  a>ide  scriptural  precedent, 
which  every  man  should  consider  authoritative  what  minister, 
truly  wise,  would  not,  on  the  most  obvious  principle  of  expediency, 
employ  these,  in  addition  to  all  that  are  ordinarily  employed  by 
those  who  are  termed  morale  in  distinction  fnmi  evonf^elical^  preaclh 
ers  ?  The  very;  principles  of  philosophy,  properly  understood,  re* 
coannend  it.  .^nd  an  Appeal  to  facts^  which  every  man  may,  and 
every  observing  man  must  perceive,  and  on  which  every  man  of 
common  undeistanding  can  decide,  will  settle  the  question  But 
when  will  truth  be  suhstituted  for  dtclamadon,  and  tacts  supritdf 
and  destroy  the  force  of  ingenious  cavilling  ! 
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Acts  w'i*  ine£bblr  polite;  to  the  Athenians,  Acts  xfii.  eloquent 
god  learned;  to  the  Jews,  argumentatiYC,  from  principles  which 
(key  universally  acknowledged.  To  all  he  was  faithful.  In  all 
(ties  there  was  adaptation ;  there,  was  no  abandonment  of  truth, 
but  a  selection  of  the  right  topio^  addressed  in  tlie  most  proper . 
saanner. 

*  Adaptation  requires,  that  we  place  the  same  truths  in  tarious 
lights,  that  he  who  misses  it  in  one  representation  may  perceive  it 
in  soother.  Adaptation  requires  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
chiracters  of  our  hearers,  that  we  may  **  give  to  every  man  hit 
portion  in  due  season.”  The  broad  and  general  distinction  of 
ifint  and  sinner  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  A  medical  practitioner 
not  only  distinguishes  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  but  duly  considers 
the  diferent  kinds  of  their  maladies,  and  tlie  various  ue^^rces  and 
circumstances  of  each  kind.  We  should  not  only  lay  down  tha 
general  and  decisive  marks  of  distinction  between  the  precious 
**  sod  the  vile/*  but  diligently  study  the  various  characters  of  every 
ipeciet,  of  every  class,  of  every  individual,  till,  without  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  personality,  we  insulate  every  mao  from  his  fellow,  arid 
constrain  him  to  hear  the  voice  of  conscience,  following  our  descrip¬ 
tions  with — ”  Thou  art  the  man  I”  *  pp.  2 1— ‘23. 

As  the  Sermon  is  within  the  reach  of  almost  all  our  readers, 
we  shill  not  multiply  extracts,  but  refer  them  to  the  discourse 
itself,  and  particularly  to  its  closing  pages. 

Art.  X.  Resolutions  and  Statements  relative  to  the  Persecution  of  ihs 
French  Protestants,  Extracted  from  the  Proceedings  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenting  Ministers  of  the  three  Denominations,  in  and 
about  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  8vo.  pp.  28.  price 
6d.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

Y'y’K  alluded  to  this  publication  in  our  last  Number, 
but  we  deem  it  advisable  to  place  it  more  distinctly 
before  our  readers  as  the  accredited  report  of  a  (?om» 
mittre  of  the  whole  body  of  Dissenting  Ministers  in  London, 
whose  character  is  staked  on  the  genuinent^ss  and  authenticity  of 
the  details  which  it  contains.  These  details  arc  not  derived 
from  doubtful  or  anonymous  sources,  although,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  names  of  the  individuals  referred  to  are  witlilicld, 
hut  they  are  extracted  from  the  correspondence  which  the 
Committee  have  found  the  means  of  maintaining  with  their 
•ufferiug  Protestant  brethren  in  France. 

This  subject  has  been  involved  in  so  much  mistake  and  mis* 
rtpresiiitation,  owing  to  the  political  shape  which  it  has  lately 
aMuinetl,  that  it  may  he  necessary  to  state  in  as  few  words  as 
potaible,  for  the  information  of  some  of  our  readers,  the  plain 
matter  of  fact  as  it  respects  the  proceedings  of  this  Coniniittse, 
in  reference  to  the  onject  in  question  :  an  object,  as  they  oon- 
^«iyed,  not  of  a  political,  but  of  a  religious  nature ;  which 
^‘•imed  their  attention  as  men,  on  the  simple  ground  of  hu- 
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niaoity,  but  \«hich  appealed  to  them  more  emphatically  as  the 
MioisterM  of  the.  Goh|H'1  of  peace. 

On  receivimf  the  first  authentic  intellijjence  with  respect  to 
the  apprehensions  and  the  actual  sutVeriii^s  of  Protestants  hi 
the  South  of  France,  the  Di^aentin!^  Ministers  of  London  de. 
lec^ted  some  ol  their  jjeiieral  hotly  to  lay  helore  his  Majesty's 
(joveriiiiieiit  the  information  tliey  had  received,  and  to  ac«}uaiot 
the  Minister  witli  the  steps  v>hich  tliey  inteiuletl  to  take  in  con¬ 
sequence.  I  he  dejnitation  were  received  hy  his  .Majesty’s  .Mi- 
Disters  with  that  resjiectfiil  attention  wliich  tlie  present  .Ad¬ 
ministration  have  uniformly  manifi^stetl  in  the  case  of  oiTicid 
communications  from  the  (iencrul  Hody  of  Dissenters :  and  no 
objeelion  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  (lovermnent  to  the  col¬ 
lections  which  the  Committee  stated  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
recommend  to  the  cont'rej'ations  of  their  several  denominational 
throughout  the  kins^dom,  on  hchalf  of  the  Protestants  in  th« 
South  of  France. 

In  the  Uesohitions  which  the  (iciicral  Hody  snhseqnontly 
ndopteil,  no  ojiinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  i!ej;;ree  of  re- 
sponsihility  attaching  to  the  rulers  of  France  from  the  impunity 
vfith  which  the  enormities  in  the  South  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  committetl.  I'here  was  a  guarded  avoidance  of  all  |)o- 
litical  sentiment,  as  being  inappropriate  to  the  simply  religious 
character  of  their  object  and  proceedings. 

It  is  no  small  henefit  which  must  he  considered  as  liavln|; 
already  resulted  from  their  exertions,  that  llie  very  pains  whicb 
have  been  taken  to  disprove  the  necessity  of  such  interference, 
forms  a  standing  conct'ssion  as  to  the  impolicy,  and  wickeilness 
of  countenancing  in  future,  all  such  ni  furious  aggressions: 
while  the  Knglish  tiovernmcnt  seems  now  to  he  still  more 
strongly  pledged  to  watch  with  jealousy  the  attempts  of  the 
ultni-royalist  faction  to  infringe  upon  the  provisions  of  (he 
French  charter  with  regard  to  religious  toleration.  What 
they  have  been  in  .part  the  means  of  eliciting,  has  already 
served  to  let  us  more  into  the  knowh*dge.  of  what  is  traiisart- 
ing  in  France,  than  we  otherwise  might  have  gained.  S|K)uta- 
niHUis  declarations  of  gratitude  without  tlie  incentive  of  obli¬ 
gation,  and  professions  of  attachment  without  the  plea  of  oc¬ 
casion,  are  more  than  siisjdcious:  they  betray  the  ojicration  of 
latent  nunives  either  of  fear  or  of  interest;  and  when  they  are 
contradicted  by  (he  private  assurances  of  the  same  individuals, 
there  needs  no  key  to  unravel  the  cipher. 

The  fact  is,  that  many  of  the  published  l^etters  purporting 
to  he  achlrosscd  by  the  Protestant  (Mergy  of  France  to  the 
Dissenting  Ministers  of  Ijondon,  have  never  been  received  by 
the  Committee;  nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  intended  for  any  other  purpose,  than  that  of  satisfying 
the  suspicions  of  the  police  ny  v^hom  it  was  known  they 
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woul«l  be  intercepted  :  a  regard  to  personal  safety  has  induced 
uiiDV  estimable  men  to  resort  to  this  exjiedient,  and  the  vene- 
fible  M.  Marron,  President  of  the  Protest  ant  Consistory  of 
Paris,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  an  individual  of  the  Committee 
of  Dissentim?  Ministers,  which  forms  u  most  impressive  coiu- 
inent  on  his  puhlished  letter. 

The  Disseniint^  Ministers  have  acted  strictly  in  character, 
by  detTiuintX  to  satisfy  curiosity  or  apt»ease  incre<lulity,  at  the 
expense  of  betraying  the  contidence  and  endam^erin^  the 
nersoiis,  and  perhaps  lives,  of  those  in  whose  behalf  they  feel 
themselves  under  the  strontjest  obligations  to  take  an  active 
interest.  It  is  not  to  b  *  supposed  that  they  would  invite  the 
I'ontributions  of  their  CiUitjret^ations  towards  a  chimerical 
»)bject,  or  one  which  they  hail  not  st»curetl  the  means  of  edect- 
|D|r,  by  a  prudent  ilistribution  of  the  funds' with  which  they 
ire  and  may  be  entrusted.  Still  less  is  it  to  besup[>osed,  that 
thev  would  lend  their  united  iullucnce  to  the  advaiK'enuMit 
of  the  views  of  any  political  faction. 

•  It  is  extremely  difhcult  to  obtain  any  competent  inrormation 
which  may  enable  ns  to  form  a  just  ecitiniate  of  the  internal  state 
of  France.  The  prospect  is,  however,  at  present  siitheiently 
j;looray.  There  are  three  means  of  government,  which  form  at 
the  same  time  Uie  elements  of  social  euliesion  ;  rolis'ion,  law,  and 
public  opinion.  Which  of  these  cati  have  any  Ixmclicial  operation 
ill  a  cH)ui)try,  where  relii;ion  is  made  to  consist  in  paij^eants,  or  in 
intolerance,  where  the  Charier  is  decried  in  proof  of  loyalty,  and 
where  opinion  is  regulatetl  by  the  poluH*  ? 

As  to  religion, >-ull  we  can  do  for  France  is  to  endeavour  to 
•secure  its  toleration,  and  surely  this  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Pro- 
It'stanl  country.  We  cannot  j^ive  the  name  of  relitjiun  to  the 
rouinmerii^  of  the  Romish  Church  :  they  cannot  linmaiiize  a 
nation.  It  is  utterly  revolting  to  the  feclinsp^,  to  observe  the  iin* 
becile  complacency  with  w  hich  some  of  our  journalists  detail  the 
^us  orgies  of  Superstition,  and  reiterate  the  phrases  of  bead- 
hcation  in  reference  to  the  ‘  holy  martyr  kinj^,  lionis  the  virtuous.’ 
One  would  imagine  that  in  the  infatnate<l  passion  for  lej{;itimacy 
in  ^veriiincnt,  it  were  actually  deemed  by  some  a  matter  of 
satisfaction,  that  we  had  re-established  the  legitimate  religion 
of  France.  Arc  we  iiid<?e<l  retrogfradinfl^  to  the  days  of  Divine 
n^lit,  and  are  we  Protestants  to  learn  anew  the  lesson  ol  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  tlie  dialect  of  Rome?  What  a  dereliction  of  primiple, 
to  IhsIow  the  term  of  pietg  on  the  iniserahle  dclii*tioiis  of  a 
bijjotisi  and  i<^iiorant  priesthood  !  Is  it  to  he  womlcred  at,  that 
Persons  ca|)ahle  of  this  folly  should  be  base  eiiou4:li  to  lend 
thciiisi  lvfs  to  the  propagation  of  falsehooil  and  calumny,  in  refe- 
to  the  Protestants  of  France,  and  the  Dissenters  of 
LnjUnd  ? 
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Art.  XL  7  A#  Miscellaneous  JVorh  of  Edxvard  Gibbon^  Esq,  tiilh  M$, 
wtoirs  nf  his  Life  and  Writinfrs  *  composed  by  Himself;  iilmtrttti 
frcm  his  Letters^  tvith  occasional  Sides  and  Sarrative,  By  tki 
Right  Hoii.  John  Lord  ShciRelcl.  A  new  Edition,  with  conaidb. 
able  Additions,!!  vols.Svo.  pp. xlviii,  2928.  Price  31.  58.  Londoa. 
Murray.  1815. 

(Concluded  from  Page  20,  of  the  present  Volume,) 

K  have  already  hinted,  that,  >vhilc  Mr.  Gibbon's  History 
niay,  notwithstanding  some  blemishes,  be  pronounced, 
a|>on  the  whole  a  most  noble  work,  and  one  which  reflecti 
honour,  through  its  Author,  upon  tlie  whole  British  Nation; 
it  exhibits  two  Tery  exceptionable  features,  both  deriving  their 
origin  from  the  character  of  the  man,  and  both  of  a  nature  to 
serious,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  marked 
reprobation.  These  arc  religious  sceptirismf  and  indelicacy 
oj  allusion.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  these  two  spoti, 
with  which  the  face  of  a  work,  otherwise  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
is  so  miserably  disfigured,  are  more  closely  connected  with 
each  other  in  their  origin,  than  is  generally  supposetl.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  connexion,  however,  we  shall,  for  the  uke 
of  distinctness,  consider  each  of  these  two  points  separately; 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  our  discussions,  we  should  be  led  into 
investigations  of  some  length,  we  trust,  the  extreme  importanci 
of  the  subject  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  will  be  admitted 
as  a  sutheient  apology. 

To  begin  then  with  religious  scepticism.  In  entering  upon 
this  ])art  of  his  duty,  the  writer  of  the  present  article  may  pul 
in  a  claim  to  more  than  ordinary  nttentron  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  by  virtue  of  a  confession,  which  he  is  led  to  mike, 
with  <lcep  contrition  for  his  former  fault,  and  fervent  gi*atitude 
to  God  for  his  recovery,  that  he  was  himself  once  a  determined 
and  systematic  infidel,  and  indeed  not  far  removed  from  ik- 
solute  atheism.  For,  without  supposing  the  state  of  mind 
which  gitres  rise  to  infidelity,  to  he  in  every  instance  exactly 
tlic  same,  tome  resemblance  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  cause, 
where  there  appears  so  striking  a  similarity  in  the  clfect  Aad 
surely,  one,  who  has  himself  experienced  the  state  of  mind 
which  he  examines,  though  perhaps  under  some  diversity  of 
rircumslances,  must  possess  au  advantage  over  those,  who 
know  it  only  from  the  observation  of  others,  or  from  what  they 
have  heard  or  read  on  the  subject. 

We  should  have  thought  it  quite  superfluous,  to  prove  thit 
Gibbon  was  a  sceptic  in  religion,  had  we  not  ourselves  beet 
acquaintetl  with  a  person  of  strong  sense,  though  of  some  sin* 
gularity  of  manners,  and  one  too,  who  had  himself  gone  through 
a  school  of  doubt  on  the  subject  of  religion,  by  whom  we  wfr« 
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i^Tcly  assured,  that  he  had  perused  the  two  noted  chapter! 
^the  Decline  and  Full,**  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  with 
Buch  editication ;  and  that  he  should  never  have  detected 
geepticism  in  them,  had  it  not  been  pointed  out  to  him  bv 
others.  Few  readers,  we  believe,  will  be  similarly  deceived, 
liace  the  traces  of  scepticism  in  Gibbon,  are  not  confined  to 
those  chajiters,  but  run  through  the  whole  of  his  work.  Yet, 
is  there  may  be  others,  besides  our  friend,  who,  blinded  by 
that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil,  arc  not  convinced  that 
our  historian  was  really  an  unbeliever,  we  shall  produce  only 
ooe  passage  from  the  present  publication,  which  we  think  is 
fully  suihcieiit  to  substantiate  the  charge.  And  let  it  he  ro- 
membereil,  for  the  corroboration  of  our  argument,  that  the 
Noble  Editor  seems  to  have  carefully  and  laudably  expunged 
from  the  pieces  he  has  published,  whatever  he  thought  might 
prove  dangerous  to  the  interests  either  of  morals  or  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gibbon  to  his  bosom-friend,  the  Editor  of 
bis  )>osthumous  works,  wrritten  at  a  moment  when  the  death 
of  Lady  Sheffield  must  have  solemnized  botli  their  minds,  so 
as  to  produce,  one  might  imagine,  a  temporary  religious  be¬ 
lief,  even  where  it  did  not  generally  exist ; — in  u  letter  too, 
writtea  upon  that  very  subject,  and  written  in  the  trne  spirit 
of  condoling  friendship ;  he  could  afford  no  more  decidi^l  ex¬ 
pressions  01  faith,  than  the  following: 

*  But  she  U  now  at  rest :  and  if  there  be  a  future  life^  her  mild 
virtues  have  surely  entitled  her  to  the  reward  of  pure  and  perfect 
felicity.' 

Id  the  0))euing  of  this  sentence,  we  liavc,  from  his  own  pen, 
a  declaration  of  religious  scepticism ;  and  in  the  conclusion  of^^ 
it,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  more  of  friendship  tlian  of  Chris- 
titnity.  In  another  letter  of  condolence,  written  on  the  same 
occa.sion,  we  read  these  similar  expressions. 

‘  If  there  be  any  inviiible  guardians  t  may  they  watch  over  you  and 
yours.' 

With  these  clear  declarations,  the  reader  may  Combine  the 
following  pleasantries,  and  we  think  no  doubt  will  remain  in 
the  mind  of  the  most  charitable  jtidge,  respecting  the  decided 
wd  conhrincd  scepticism  of  the  writer,  on  every  question  con- 
o«cted  with  religion.  They  all  occur  in  his  correspondence 
with  Lord  Sheffield. 

*  I  have  as  little  to  aay  on  the  subject  of  ray  worldly  matters,  which 
•pn  now,  Jupiter  be  praised!  to  be  drUwing  towards  a  final  con- 

[  *  I  be  with  you  by  the  fint  of  May  ?  The  GWi  only  know-" 
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With  these  expressions  we  may  contrast  the  following ;  ig 
which,  thouich  the  words  are  diirerent,  the  intention  is  eti* 
dentiv  the  same. 

‘  Lau&anne  it  now  full  and  lively  ;  all  our  native  familiet  art  r^ 
turned  from  the  country;  and,  praised  be  the  Lord!  we  art  in. 
fested  with  tew  foreigners,  either  French  or  English.’ 

The  objt'ct  of  this  article  being,  not  only  to  ascertain  and 
contleinn,  hut  also  to  account  for  the  inlideliiy  of  our  historian; 
and  that,  not  merely  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity,  but  to 
enlighten  the  minds,  and  benefit  the  hearts  of  our  readtn; 
we  must  now  call  their  attention  to  a  somewhat  extended,  bui 
we  trust  not  tedious  examination  into  the  nature  of  rcligiom 
doubting  in  general. 

There  is  a  fiiinlainentiil  principle  in  all  moral  iintuiries,  witlt 
regard  to  which  revelation  and  reason,  or,  rather,  reve¬ 
lation  and  coininon  aense,  are  completely  agreed.  The  prio* 
ciple  alluded  to,  is  this,  that  man  is  praise-worthy  or  blame¬ 
worthy,  no  farther  than  his  conduct  j>roceeds  from  the  heart. 
That  is  the  important  region,  whieli  is  to  he  kept  with  all  di¬ 
ligence  ;  because  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life  and  of  death.  And 
ulthoiigli  to  give  a  just  description  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
heart,  is  a  prohiein  replete  with  ditliculty,  if  not  utterly  ia- 
capable  of  solution ;  vet,  an  honest  appeal  to  individual  coo* 
sciousness,  will  enable  any  man,  not  only  to  decide  for  himaelf, 
upon  all  oases  of  conscience  oonneeted  with  the  heart,  as  they 
occur,  hut  likewise  to  iliscover  c»*rtain  general  maxims,  whick, 
if  judiciously  managed,  will  apply  with  considerable  prccisioi 
to  Uie  general  conduct  of  other  men.  Only,  wc  must  nevet 
forget,!  that  the  heart  is  answerable,  not  merely  for  whii 
proi'eeds  ilin'clly  out  of  itself,  hut  likewise  for  its  frc(piently  un- 
ausiM'cted  influence  upon  other  clepartinents  of  the  soul. 

What  we  are  at  present  concerned  with,  is.  that  faculty,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  calle<l,  by  which  we  believe.  Tbr 
simple  act  of  faith  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  whatefcr 
be  its  object.  But  of  faith,  pro)>crly  so  called,  the  object  a 
always  some  fact.  In  ordinary  discourse,  we.  may  indeed  be 
naid  to  believe  any  kind  of  truth;  for  instance,  the  theory  of 
gravitation.  That  act  of  the  mind,  however,  which  determioeo 
our  assent  in  such  cases,  is  rather  judgement  than  faith,  and 
wc  may  with  more  propriety  be  said  to  understand  than  to 
Hevethem. 
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Holigioiis  faith,  which  is  properly  our  present  subject,  agre»i 
in  this  re>|Kvt,  with  what  we  have  said  of  faith  in  general,  h 
has  matter  ot  tact  for  its  object.  When  our  Saviour  deoUrcar 
lie  that  believeth  shall  be  fared:  and  he  that  bclieveth not, 
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44  ,|,all  Ik?  daninod  if  we  ask,  what  if  the  object  of  this 
I jtini?  faidi ;  wliat  arc  wc  to  believe,  that  wc  luay  bo  saved  ; — 
the  answer  is,  the  ^reat  fact  of  the  incarnation  and  propitiatorf 
faeritice  of  the  Son  of  Clod,  for  tlie  redemption  of  the  world. 

B<'Iieve  in  tlie  l^ord  Jesus,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thou  shait 
»*  be  saved”.  That  is,  if  thou  believes!,  with  the  heart,  (this 
f\pression  will  be  elucidated  in  the  sc(piel)  that  Jesus  is  the 
that  he  is  .lehovah,  that  in  his  person  the  two  natures 
t>f  man  and  (Jod  were  and  are  united,  for  the  purpose  of  huiuau, 
ind,  conse4]uently,  of  thy  salvation,  thou  shait  partake  his 
bliss  and  ^lory  in  heaven  to  all  eternity. 

And  bore  we  cannot  help  observin:^  by  the  way,  how  much 
cecdless  controversy  mi^ht  have  been  spared,  if  men  bad 
always  borne  in  mind,  tlint  we  are  no  where  called  upon  to 
conceive,  to  understand,  or  to  comprehend  the  subjects  of 
relif^on,  ybr  our  Hulcation,  but  simply  to  believe  certain  facts, 
or  rather  one  /oct,  upon  tlie  evidence  of  (iod’s  own  declaration, 
just  as  we  believe,  and  frecpiently  without  understanding  them, 
other  facts,  upon  the  strength  of  human  testimony.  “  If  we 
**  reciivc  the  witness  of  mcJi,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater; 

for  this  is  the  witness  of  God,  which  he  hath  testified  of 
“  bis  Son.”  1  John,  v.  .9. 

'flic  proper  subject  of  our  investigation,  therefore,  will  be 
this;  How  comes  this  faith  to  be  so  praise*wortliy,  and  its 
opposite  so  ileserving  of  condemnation  ?  and  what  constitutes 
the  proper  difference  between  those  who  have  it,  and  those 
who  have  it  not  ? 

In  this  investigation,  we  shall  begin  with  an  examination  of 
faith  or  belief,  us  applied  to  some  more  ordinary  object ;  for, 
as  the  act  of  faith  differs  not,  from  its  object  being  diversifiad^ 
we  shall  thereby  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  speak 
more  freely,  by  not  having  to  do  with  an  object  so  very  solemn 
as  that  of  saving  faith ;  while  still,  whatever  we  may  thus 
(iiacover  respecting  the  nature  of  faith  in  general,  will  apply  to 
the  subject  of  that  faith  by  which  we  are  saved,  as  well  as  to 
that  more  common  instance  cf  it,  which  we  sliall  thus  have 
analyseil.  Besides,  by  this  way  of  proceeding,  wc  shall  be 
enabled  to  appeal  more  freely  to  common  exjH»ricncc,  than  wo 
w>ul(l  do,  while  treating  a  subject  wliich  falls  not  under  the 
;  fwiianee  or  observation  of  every  man. 

I  shall  make  no  aj^ology  for  drawing  our  principles  con- 
^rning  faith  in  general,  from  the  sacred  Scri|)tures.  For  it 
n  wllows  from  the  very  purpose  for  which  revelation  was  given  to 
I  that  however  we  may  judge  of  the  expressions  of  tlie 
hihle,  when  they  regard  natural  philosophy,  or  other  similar 
^‘»«nce9,  which  relate  to  external  things,  if  that  volume  be 
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indeed  ffhat  it  profensc*  to  bo,  a  Divine  Uevolation,  iu  moral 
philosophy  and  metaphysics  must  be  conformable  to  the 
of  thint's,  and  tlierefore  philosophically  true ;  and  we  mty 
add.  ttiut  tlie  IVible  must  be  the  only  source  of  truth  on  tboie 
branclM*s  orkiiowlcMls^e  to  the  human  race. 

The  resurreetiou  of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  afTordeil  himi 
noble  opportunity  of  illustratiiu'  the  true  doctrine  of  huuui 
belief;  uml  by  carefully  attendini;  to  what  is  recorded  coo- 
cernin^  the  conversations  of  our  blessed  Saviour  with  his  dii- 
ciplcs,  after  be  was  risen,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  take  son 
steps  in  this  most  iiKeresliiu^  iinpiiry. 

The  circumstance,  to  which,  io  the  first  instance,  we  wouM 
point  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  this.  Our  Lord  hid 
already  appeared  to  some  of  his  disciples,  who,  therelbre, 
having  ocular  demoustration,  could  no  louu^cr  doubt  of  thi 
truth  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  This  their  convictiia 
they  endeavoured  to  impart  to  their  friends  and  companieoi, 
throut;h  the  evidence  of  their  testimony;  but  in  vain.  Ttioie 
who  hud  nut  seen  their  Master,  refused  io  believe  upon  the 
timony  of  those  who  had,  that  he  was  indeed  risen. 

WhtMi,  aiterwards,  our  blessed  Lord  favoured  these  uo- 
bclieviiii'  disciples  with  a  convincing  appearance,  he  at  the 
same  time  bliiiicd  them  for  not  believing  without  it.  Upon 
this  occasion,  he  chid  them  rather  severely;  if  we  consider 
who  lie  was,  and  iu  what  relation  they  stood  to  him,  wemty 
aay,  very  severely.  Hu  seems  on  this,  as  frequently  before 
on  similar  occasions,  and  once  or  twice  afterwards,  to  bare 
been  deeply  grieved  and  })ained  by  their  conduct;  and  be  ttatei 
expri^ssly,  that  what  he  blamed  them  for,  was,  tliat  tliey  did 
not  bidieve  the  fact  of  his  resurrection,  upon  the  teslimooy  ol 
those  who  had  seen  him. 

What  .lesus  himself  blamed,  and  so  blamed,  must  indeed 
have  h(M‘ii  hlame-wol'thy  in  the  sight  of  God.  For  his  jud^ 
oient  wu*<  ill  fact  the  .iudgemeiit  of  God.  The  disciples  th^ 
fore  acted  seriously  wrong,  when  they  refused  their  assent  to 
llie  t(‘s(iinony  of  their  fellow -disciples,  that  Jesus  was  risen 
from  the  dead. 

LiCt  us  now  attend  to  some  separate  considerations,  which, 
if  we  mistake  not,  need  only  he  fairly  stated,  in  order  to  ap* 
prove  themselves  as  truth  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

'riie  truth  of  a  fact,  and  my  belief  of  that  fact,  are  two  quite 
distinct  things.  What  is  true  I  may  not  believe;  or  inversdyi 
I  may  believi*  what  is  not  true.  That  which  connects  any  fort 
witli  my  belief,  is  called  evidence.  No  fact,  however  true, 
can  be  believed,  without  evidence.  Supposing  any  fact  to  be 
(ni^,  my  tvidcoct  for  iU  truth  may  be  defective,  or  it  moj^ 
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tiiiTii’iont,  or,  it  may  bo  rodiinilant  ami  com|)«'l!in^.  This 
latter  iles^co  of  ovidonce,  as  the  very  torni  implies,  is  such  as 
to  compel  my  assent ;  it  is  inijiossible  for  me  not  to  believe, 
and  mv  htdief  can  of  course  he  attended  %vith  no  merit.  To 
helicve  upon  defective,  that  is  uithout  sidlieient  evidence, 
is  OH  act  of  credulity,  >vhich  is  ulways  a  blame-worthy  state  of 
mind;  and  to  refuse  my  assent,  because  the  evidence  is  tle- 
fcctivo,  is  always  more  or  less  iiieritoriotis,  or,  at  least,  it  can 
never  deserve  hlanu*.  'I'o  believe  when  the  evidence  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  hut  not  compelling,  is  my  duty  ;  and  if  1  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  when  urc^i'd  by  sutlicient  evidence,  the.  defect  is  in 
myself;  I  am  guilty  of  unbelief. 

Jn  the  case  before  ns,  the  disciples  refused  their  assent  to 
the  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection.  I’lie  eviilencc  they  had,  was, 
then'fore,  not  compellini; ;  for,  otherwise,  they  must  have  be- 
Ih'ved  the  hict.  Hiit  neither  was  it  defective;  for  had  that  been 
the  case,  their  refusal  to  believe,  instead  of-  bein^  hlaine- 
v^orthy,  liad  rather  been  meritorious.  Hence  it  follows,  tliat 
they  had  sutlicient  evidence,  and  that  their  crime,  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  refusing  to  believe  flijtt  for  which .  they  had  sutlicient 
evidence,  was  unbelief.-  -Hy'^hat  very  name  our  Saviour  callj^ 
it: — lie  upbraided  “them  for  their  unbelief.”  Hence,  un¬ 
belief,  which  in  Scripture  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  sin,  is  tliat 
Mate  of  heart  and  mind,  \;!.!eh  leads  a  man  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  a  fact,  for  the  triiih  of  which  he  has  sutlicient  evidence. 
Hut,  since  whatever  deserves  blame,  is  only  so  far  blame¬ 
worthy,  as  it  procmls  from  the  heart,  it  follows,  that  un- 
helief,  by  which  we  mean  the  (lislxdief  of  any  fact  for  which 
(here  is  sutTicicnt  evidence,  must  dei>end  upon  the  heart ; 
and  therefore,  that  faith  in  p^cncral,  is  either  altogether  an 
act  of  the  heart,  or  that,  hein^of  a  mixed  nature,  and  depcndinij 
in  part  upon  other  powers  of  the  soul,  it  is  capable  of  bein^  so 
influenced  by  the  heart,  as  to  he  rendered  pniise-worthy. 
Hut  if  faith  were  altos^eiher  an  act  of  the  heart,  it  could 
never,  in  point  of  morality,  be  of  an  indiflerent  nature.  Faith 
wouhl  always,  and  without  exception,  be  praise- worthy,  and 
its  contrary  always  worthy  of  blame. 

It  has  however  appeared,  that  there  is  a  case  in  which,  on 
tlie  contrary,  faith  is  blame-worthy,  and  to  disbelieve  may  be 
nieritorious ;  viz.  when  the  evidence  for  any  supposed  fact 
is  insutlicient.  Aiul  there  is  likewise  a  case,  in  which  faith 
bein;.;  unavoidable,  deserves  neither  blame  nor  praise.  Hence 
1  We  t^athor,  that  the  act  of  faith  does  not  proceed  altogether 
from  the  heart,  hut  that  it  is  only  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  it. 

Tl»e  farther  prosccutton  of  this  subject  will  lead  iis  to  some 
rather  curious,  and  very  interesting  results. 

VoK.iV.  N.s.  P 
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Wo  hare  already  seen,  that  for  every  fact,  really  sueb, 
there  is  n  certain  quantum  of  evidence  wliich  is-  just  suf. 
ficient  for  belief,  and  which  therefore  ought  to  conitnaud  our 
nssi'iit.  Hut  we  have  likewise  seen,  in  a  remarkable  instance, 
that  the  assent  which  oii^ht  thus  to  follow,  is,  notwithstanding, 
soinelimes  withheld.  Here,  then,  arises  a  very  important  and 
Homewhat  curious  question  :  What  is  it  Uiat  constitutes  evi- 
flciice  sullicieiil  ?  lo  this  question  the  only  satislactory  answer 
that  can  be  t^iviMi  is  the  following:  'Uiat  sullicieiil  evidence, 
which  wotihl  liave  conunanded  the  assent  of  man,  sup^iosiog 
he.  were,  still  ulto^ther  the  creature  whom  God  could  regard 
with  approbation.  God  gave  to  man  at  his  creation,  a  right 
heart,  as  well  as  a  sufficient  understanding.  But  when  the 
heart,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  Uie  human  frame, 
is  no  longer  such  as  it  should  be,  tlie  same  powers  of  under¬ 
standing  will,  in  certain  cases,  no  longer  produce  the  same 
effects.  God,  however,  continues  to  jua|^  of.  human  conduct, 
abcording  to  his  original  design  witli  him.  In  hi$  righteous 
judgi'mimts  no  allowance  is  made  for  a  change  of  heart,  wliich 
Go(l  never  intended,  and  of  which  therefore  he  cannot  approve. 
And  Jesus,  who  was  a  i>erfect  man,  having  his  own  heart 
exactly  riglit,  knew  well,  hy  his  own  consciousness,  what  evi- 
dtMicc  was  siinicieiit  for  belief,  and  could  consequently  clearly 
discern  the  most  minute  bias  of  a  false  heart  in  others. 

It  is  easy  to  jicrceive  in  extreme  cases*,  that  it  is  self-love  or 
self-interest,  hy  whicli  the  heart  is  so  biassed  as  not  to  receive 
the  due  impression  from  just  evidence.  From  this  obvious 
circuiiistaiice,  some  philosophers  have  too  iiastily  inferred, 
that  the  projier  state  for  the  ncciirate.  discrimination  of  truth, 
is  a  state  of  absolute  inditlerence.  This,  however,  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  will  be  evideqt  to  every  man  upon  mature  re¬ 
flection.  \  partial  interest,  we  find,  misleads  us ;  and  in- 
diHerenee,  we  know,  is  without  all  ])artiality.  All  this  is  very 
true  :  but  is  inditVerenoc  tlic  ouly  state,  which  is  free  from  par¬ 
tiality  ?  (*ertainly  not.  A  deep,  hut  universally  diffused  and 
eipiahb'  interest,  is  likewise  devoid  of  partiality;  and  it  it 
this  eqti  ible  interest,  not  indilference,  which  constitutes  the 
pro})rr  state,  for  uthnitliiig  the  just  evidence  of  truth.  It  b 
of  thi  nature  of  indifference  to  be  unconcerned,  not  oely 
wher<*  truth  lies,  but  wlietlier  it  be  discoverable  or  not,  and 
even  to  doubt  wbetber  it  exist  iit  all.  Its  language  is,  What 
is  truth! — that  is,  Who  carets  for  it! — What  philosophers  call 
the  love  of  truth,  is,  in  fact,  a  state  of  heart  divested  of  par¬ 
tiality,  not  hy  means  of  the  coldness  of  indifferenoe,  but  by 
means  of  an  equably  glowing  ardour  of  interest,  extending  iti 
mfluence  in  due  proportion  to  every  branch  of  universal 
being. 
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Our  Saviour  upbraided  hi^  disciples  with  their  unbelief. 
But  lie  did  not  stop  there.  He  proceedetl  to  point  out  to  them 
the  true  source  of  their  unbelief;  and  that  not  only  in  e^eneral, 
by  referritiii^  it  to  the  heart,  but  more  particularly,  by  assi^nin^ 
that  stite  of  heart  to  which  their  unbelief  was  owinij.  He 
upbraided  them  with  tlicir  hardness  of  heart.  This  hirdiiete 
of  heart  then  it  was,  which  resisted  the  impression  of  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence. 

The  expression,  hardness  of  heart,  partakes  umloubtedlv 
of  the  nature  of  metaphor,  us  must  ever  be  the  ease  with 
human  Irtiij^naufe,  when  it  aspires  to  delineate  the  functions  of 
the  soul,  tint,  oven  the  metaphorical  expressions  of  Jesus , 
of  Him,  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  whose  own  workman¬ 
ship  the  w  hole?  complicated  human  frame  is, — of  sucli  a  8|>eaker, 
even  the  metaphorical  expressions  should  justly  command  our 
hiifhest  H'spcct.  II is  own  ideas  on  the  subject  could  not  but 
be  at  once  true,  accurate,  and  clear;  and  if  he  made  use  of 
metaphors,  we  may  be  certain,  they  were  the  most  apposite 
that  laiiicna^o  could  furnish. 

Accordini'ly,  in  the  present  instance,  tho  term  hardness  of 
heart  will  not  easily  mislead  us,  though  it  be  merely  fu^uratiTei 
breanse  it^  brin<rs  us  directly  to  the  observation  of  fact.  It  is 
matter  of  observation,  that  of  the  ditlercnt  occurrences  around 
some  atlcct  us  more  flceply  than  others.  Some  events 
burry  as  it  were  past  us,  and  leave  scarce  a  memorial  of  them¬ 
selves  behind  tliein  ;  others,  ufi^ain,  leave  such  |>erinanent  traces 
of  their  existence,  as  to  influence  our  conduct  throue^h  life. 
Of  this  fact  we  speak  quite  intelligibly,  when  we  say,  that 
ihin^^s  around  us  make  ditlerent  impressions  upon  us.  Now, 
tliia  may  he  owint^  to  the  different  nature  of  the  tiling  them- 
aelves.  Hut  we  likewise  remark,  farther,  that  external  ap- 
i>etranccs  heiin^  exactly  the  same,  one  man  is  more  affect  eft 
ny  them,  than  another ;  the  same  man  is  more  affected  by  the 
same  cireuinstances  at  one  time,  than  at  another.  Here,  the 
cause  of  diversity  must  be  within  the  man;  that  which  receives 
the  infiupiice  of  the  external  world  within  him,  must  itself  be 
capable  of  variation,  or  by  an  easy  allusion  to  the  impression 
made  by  hani  substances  when  they  are  applied  with  some  force 
to  wax,  or  other  similar  yielding  bodies,  bis  heart  is  at  one 
time  softer  than  at  another,  or  one  man  has  a  more  tender  heart 
than  his  neighbour. 

The  terms  tenderness,  and  hardness  of  heart,  arc  quite  current 
in  our  daily  conversation ;  it  would  therefore  have  been  un¬ 
necessary  to  dwell  so  long  on  the  subject,  if  the  ordinary  use 
of  those  phrases  had  coincided  in  meaning  with  the  use 
of  them  by  our  Saviour,  ami  the  sacred  writers.  But  we 
lihall  soon  see  how  far  this  is  from  beiog  the  case, 
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But  ^hat  wc  vi\s\\  the  reader  just  now  to  ('onsider,  is,  tlie 
eonnrxioii  ol*  the  stt'ite  of  heart  so  often  mentioned,  with  tlie 
elfeet  ol  evidence  in  workinc;  conviction.  That  which  letiU 
the  mind  to  i(ive  to  evidence  its  full  weight,  is  wlut  we  cill 
inUTrht.  VN  hell  uiiy  tiling  iiiten  sts  me,  I  t^rndt^e  no  piiiu, 
ill  deteriiiiiiiiii'  coiiciTiiiii^  its  truth.  Now,  this  iiitert^t  U 
an  aneelion  of  the  h(*art ;  and  will  he,  ewierin  fnirihttH,  as  the 
degree  of  tenderness  it  possesses  directly,  or  as  its  hardness  Id- 
versely.  Dr.  Paley  has  justly  observed,  that  a  total  want  of 
interest,  or,  which  is  Uie  same  thing,  contempt  previous  to 
examination,  is  the  surest  way  to  miss  the  discovery  of  all 
truth  of  which  tlie  evidence  is  not  both  obtrusive  and  com¬ 
pelling. 

Again:  It  is  an  irregular  or  disproportionate  interest, 
that  is,  an  interest  for  one  thing  more  than  another,  which  in¬ 
terest  is  not  foutided  in  the  real  nature  of  those  things,  or  in 
their  relation  to  human  nature,  and  to  being  in  general;  it 
is  this  disproportionate  interest,  which  leads  to  the  mistake 
of  holding  falsehood  for  truth.  I  low  this  uneipial  interest 
Mauds  related  to  hardness  of  heart,  will  be  seen  by  and  by. 
Here  we  will  only  remark,  that  this  was  the  case  of  the  dis- 
ciph^s.  TIktc  was  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  liVl  not  yet 
M'eii  Jesus,  a  selfish  jealousy  of  those  who  had  already  lieen 
favoured  with  a  sight  of  him.  'Miis  jealousy  arose,  as  we 
shall  see,  from  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  so  blinded 
their  faculties,  that  they  could  not  discern  the  truth,  thouith 
presented  to  them  with  v\hat  even  we  may  discover  to  be 
abundant  evidence. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  what  the  Scriptures  call  ten* 
derncss  of  heart,  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  usually  so 
called.  Whenever  any  human  being  is  strongly  allccted  by 
any  thing  that  is  not  absolutely  of  a  selfish  nature,  the  world 
is  ready  to  attribute  it  to  tenderness  of  heart.  Kveii  crimes, 
uccurdiiig  to  this  false,  worldly  estimate  of  ebaructer,  may  some¬ 
times  iiiise  from  this  source  of  supposed  tenderness.  The 
Bible  never  uses  the  expn^sion  in  any  sncli  sense.  In  tbc 
Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  tender-bearted  is  always  to 
hi'  virtuously  disposet!  The  expression  always  iiiiplit'a  sorae- 
tbing  pi uise- worth).  \  tender  heart  uniformly  signifies  one 
with  wliicb  (iod  is  well-pleased  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged 
to  quote,  as  a  >p4‘cimeii  ul  the  falst>  judgement  of  the  world,  on 
a  subjeet  so  clos»*ly  eoiiiHTleii  with  religion,  the  language  of 
so  worthy  ami  respec  table  a  pcMson  as  Dr.  Kobertsoii.  But 
tbc  more  justly  be  is  cMecMiied  on  other  accounts,  the  more% 
iipcdful  it  becomes,  to  point  out  clearly  his  erroueoua  judge- 
^leat  op  this  head ;  because  there  arc  no  doubt  numbers,  by 
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nhom  bi*  authority  would  be  doemcil  sufficient  for  the  re- 
^lutioni  not  of  their  opinions  only,  but  also  of  their  prac¬ 
tice* 

Every  one  is  accpiainted  with  Robertson’s  masterly  account 
of  ilie  reiirn  of  IRary,  Queen  of  Soots,  with  the  leadin^^  cir- 
rumslancfs  of  her  reit^n,  as  embellished  in  his  eloquent  nar¬ 
ration,  and  with  the  general  estimate  he  has  given  us  of  her 
chiracUT.  With  that  truly  classical  work  we  are  only  so  far 
fvncerned,  as  to  remark,  that  in  attempting  to  apologize  in 
MHiie  measure,  for  the  many  false  steps  in  the  private  conduct 
of  Mary,  lie  attributes  them  to  a  too  great  tenderness  of  heart. 

Id  his  own  words,  they  proceetled  from  a  heart  too  tender. 
Had  lie  called  it  a  mis-placed  tenderness,  and  spoken  of  her 
comliiet  with  a  due  ilegree  of  abhorrence,  wo  should  not  have 
found  fault  with  him  for  a  phrase.  Yet,  surely,  a  state 
of  liPHrt,  which  could  disregard  every  thing  for  tlie  sake  of 
i  sf  ltisli  connexion  with  a  wicked  wretch,  which  connexion 
ori?inaft‘d  in  mutual  lewdness,  and  was  productive  of  the 
worst  kinds  of  criiuinality ;  a  state  of  heart,  which,  in  the 
loose  enjoy  men  (,  that  was  the  only  discoverable  object  of  that 
connexion,  coiihl  forget  every  duty  of  the  Queen,  tlie  woman, 
and  the  CliKstian,  deserves  to  he  branded  with  some  harsher 
epithet  than  that  of  tender.  Where  was  her  tenderness,  when 
die  could  consent  to  blow  tip  a  sick  husband  with  gunpowder  ; 
or,  not  to  insist  upon  a  fact  which  rests  upon  something  short 
ofahsolutc  proof,  where  was  her  tenderness,  when  she  could 
take  into  her  bosom,  and  receive  as  a  conhdant,  the  very  man 
to  whom  the  public  suspicion  imputed  the  tragical  end  of  her 
former  husband ;  and  this,  while  the  nnngled  remains  of  her 
murdered  lord  were  scarcely  removed  from  her  sight  ?  If  this 
be  tenderness,  what,  we  would  fain  be  informed,  is  hardness 
of  heart  ? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Scripture  phrase,  tenderness  of 
heart,  implies  a  tact  not  merely  delicate,  but  also  correct;  it 
implies  not  sensibility  only,  hut  just  sensibility ;  a  sensibility 
which  gives  to  Ca'sar  the  feeling  which  is  Cajsar’s,  and  to 
fioil,  that  which  is  God’s.  A  partial,  false  tenderness,  a  ten¬ 
derness,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  in  one  department  of 
tbe  heart  only,  would  seem  to  be  always  coniiecteii  with  an 
iDcreaseil  hardness  in  others. 

To  anticipate  somewhat  of  our  final  result,  we  have  no  he- 
wUlioD  ill  ascribing  the  scepticism  both  of  llmnc  and  Gibbon, 
to  hardness  of  heart,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  that  ex- . 
pression  ;  and  tliat  we  arc  so  far  right,  will  ap|>ear  clearly 
bom  a  scrutiny  into  tlie  general  state  of  their  feelings,  as  re- 
fordotl  ill  their  lives ;  a  scrutiny,  which  it  is  by  no  means 
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(VifliruU  to  make,  and  in  the  several  steps  of  Mrhldi  many  | 
thouf^itless  votary  of  the  ^vorld  may  as  in  a  mirror  discot^ 

Ills  own  imat^e. 

The  liveK  of  those  two  remarkable  men  liave  evidently  prord  ] 
the  posaibility,  that  a  literary  person  of  sonic  wealth  and  i|.  ;  I 
Huenee  in  society,  may  puss  thronurh  life  with  tolerable  euroloity  M 
and  without  mueh  interruption  from  the  experience  of  that  11 
common  lot  of  liniiunity,  that  man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  I 
sparks  tly  upward.  Hut  bow  luve  they,  and  others  reseiiiblii| 
lliem,  aebieved  this  miitlity  feat?  Dr.  Beattie,  in  bis  bisii  1] 
on  'rrutb,  has  well  aeeouiited  for  the  eircuinstaiiec,  as  far  ai 
concerns  lluine;  and  wliat  he  there  say^,  ^pply  equally  te 
Ciibboii.  Those  jiersons  who  move  in  a  certain  sphere  of 
life,  may,  according  to  the  low  tone  of  morality  which  prevail 
in  that  class  of  society,  almost  totally  disrey^ard  the  feeliafi 
of  others  heneatli  them.  If  they  can  stand  in  the  judgemental 
their  equals  and  superiors,  they  make  little  account  of  the  or- 
dinary  feelini^s  of  the  multitude.  We  well  remoniher  heanif 
with  iiMru^nation,  the  cool  assertion  of  a  ^;enlleluan,  that 
feeling;  is  a  preroirative  of  the  hii^her  orders,  a  privilege  to 
which  flu*  workini^ class  of  mortals  onc^ht  to  make  no  protensios. 

A  certain  almost  twiinieul  routine  of  alms-i;ivini;,  uiul  as 
occasional  exertion  of  brilliant  benevolence,  upon  some  very 
extraordinary  occasion,  will  obtain  lor  a  gentleman,  in  the 
jiidi'ement  of  his  jiccrs,  the  creilit  of  highly  meritorious  ten¬ 
derness. 

Hut  could  once  these  of  the  earth,  persuade  tliemscWei 
to  descentl  from  their  hii>;h  pla<  es  of  laiii^hter  and  pleasure, 
ami  enter  the  work-shop  and  tlie  eottas^e,  not,  as  they  are 
wont  to  do,  for  the  sole  pnrposi*  of  ilomineerinji;  and  com¬ 
manding*  hilt  in  order  to  feel  with  the  inhahituiits,  us  witb 
those  w ho  are  formed  of  like  materials  with  themselves,  they 
woiiUI  soon  discover,  that  without  some  solid  mental  comfort, 
such  as  they  indeed  can-  alVurd  to  dis-reg’ard,  the  drudijery 
of  i*ommon  life  eonld'iint  he  supported,  nor  that  rejxular  course 
of  thini;s  in  society  he  kejit  ^oint^,  upon  which  they  them¬ 
selves  dep«*nd,  as  tlioiii^h  it  spruni;  spontaneously  out  of  the 
earth.  The  mind  of  man  requires  the  constant  stiimilua  of 
ho|H*,  to  he  cap.ihle  of  enjoying  itself  tinder  the  monotonouf 
detail  of  niH'essury  exertions.  To  the  rich  and  ilhistriouf, 
the  pride  o!  life,  ora  j^rowin^  reputation  for  professional  skill, 
may  ullord  a  passable  suhstitiito  for  the  true  hope  of  min; 
hut  were  there  no  lower  class  supported  by  the  hope  of  to 
hercttlier,  there  could  he  no  hi;xher  class,  to  satisfy  thciusebt* 
with  the  enjoyments  of  this  life.  It  is  the  partial  view  of 
things,  which  men  derive  from  their  elevated  station  of  lifej 
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tml  ilie  hardness  of  lliclr  hearts,  which  |)ermits  them  to  forint, 
tbit  the  very  eiiistence  of  their  comforts,  supposes  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  their  fellow-creatures  wlio  want  them  ;  it  is  this  state 
of  heart,  which  prevents  them  from  perceivinpf  the  evidence 
of  truth,  or  even  from  iliscoverintj  that  a  theory  of  moral 
jfnliments  which  rests  upon  their  own  partial  state  of  feeling, 
nbether  that  tiieory  he  of  an  aOirmative  or  of  a  ne^tive 
Diture,  cannot  be  a  true  one.  The\j  feel  no  want  of 
rrliipnn;  und  tliereforc  they  have  no  interest  sutticieat,  to 
them  in  an  impartial  inquiry  into  its  evidences.  Did 
ibov  love  their  neiq;hboiir  ns  themselves,  or  were  they  only 
convinccMl  that  they  ons^ht  to  do  so,  and  deeply  concerned 
tnd  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  because  tlicy  find  themselves 
unable  to  act  up  to  so  equitable  a  rule ;  could  they  once  be 
brouijlit  til  aspire  after  that  his^h-tonod  spint  of  fellow-feeling^ 
and  uf  universal  henevoleuce,  which  embraces  in  its  sincere 
^d  wishes  the  whole  extent  uf  sensitive  bcinj:^;  they  would 
soon  find  the  ferine  of  religion  sprinc^in^  up  within  themselves, 
and  discern  that  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  it 
abuodantly  suihcient.to  convince  any  man  who  possesses  genuine 
tenderness  of  lirart. 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  was  formerly  in  the  hahii 
of  associating  with  a  set  of  men  of  a  certain  description,  who 
being  perfectly  at  their  ease,  with  regard  to  the  comforts  of 
this  life,  could  coolly  laugh  and  siu^er  at  the  hones  of  the 
humble  Cbristiaii,  and  that  in  a  strain  which  seemed  intended 
to  disjday  their  triumph  over  his  understanding  as  well  as  his 
enjoyments.  When  such  scenes  have  occurre<l  to  his  recolleo* 
lion,  Kince  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  have  often  remind¬ 
ed  him  of  what  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke  concerning  our 
StTiour.  lie  had  been  stating  with  equal  truth  and  strength, 
tbc  nature  uf  true  riches,  and  the  extreme  folly  of  neglect¬ 
ing  them  for  the  transient  vanities  of  the  present  world.  And 
“the  Pharisees  also,*'  it  is  then  added,  “who  were  covetous, 
**  heard  all  these  things  :  and  they  derided  How  exactly 

Was  this  mockery  in  the  spirit  of  our  two  philosophical  historians, 
more  es|>ecially  of  Hume.  Had  they  lived  at  that  period, 
DO  doubt  they  would  have  joincil  with  the  Pharisees,  in  de¬ 
riding  the  blessed  Jesus:  they  do  it  in  fact,  by  implication, 
when  they  at  present  deride  his  humble  followers. 

It  so  mucli  weight  be  allowed  to  what  has  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  belief  in  general,  as  to  admit  the  conclusion, 
that  intidelity,  or  a  disbelief  of  Revelation,  has  its  origin  in 
the  naiive  hardness  of  the  human  heart,  or  in  that  natural 
rtttc  of  hardness,  confirmed  and  increased  by  peculiar  cir- 
cumstauces,  how  comes  it,  we  might  ask,  that  so  large  a 
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proportion  of  mankind,  as  that  uhich  c'onstitiitos  thf  clerifi]  I 
order,  appear  to  make  no  dilliculty  of  tlie  matter  ?  An  unb^  I 
lievin^  clergyman  is  an  oceurrenre  whieli  s(*nrcely  happc^i  I 
ofteiicr  tlian  once  or  twice  in  a  century.  Is  it  likely,  tint  u  ■ 
entire  class  of  society  should  he  so  happy,  as  to  have  the  Dt. 
tural  hardness  of  their  hearts  removed  by  tlie  renunlies  pr®. 
viilcil  in  tlie  Gospel  ? — 'riiese  remedies  we  shall  herenitcr  trwi 
briefly.  And  if  we  should  for  a  inonient  admit  what  is  lo 
extremely  unlikely,  how  is  it,  we  inii'lit  then  ask,  (hat  bf. 
lievinc^  clergymen  do  not  more  generally  exhibit  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity  in  their  lives  and  conversation?  Or  must  we, 
op  the  other  hand,  consider  the  greater  part  of  that  , respec¬ 
table  body  of  men,  as  liy|M>eri(es,  who  pretend  to  believe  what 
in  fact  they  do  not  believe  ?  The  ciuestion  is  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  satisfactorily  answercMl,  since  the  clergy,  for  thf 
most  part,  btdoiii^  to  that  hi^:her  class  of  society,  in  which, 
as  w*c  have  already  seen,  liardlieartednass  is  increased,  insteid 
of  hein^  diminished,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
situation. 

In  order  to  remove  this  difliculty,  it  will  only  be  neccsstry 
to  observe,  that  whatever  circumstance  so  affects  the  hcirt, 
as  to  give  to  any  particular  subject  that  intert^i  which  is  re- 
(piisite  for  the  due  examination  of  evklenee,  will,  if  the  evi¬ 
dence  be  itself  sufficient,  enable  the  man  to  believe.  A  clergy¬ 
man,  merely  as  such,  has  a  temporal  interest  in  the  truth  o( 
religion;  in  oonsequence  of  which,  his  heart,  though  not 
softened  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  as  to  receive  the  due  impres¬ 
sion  from  religions  truth,  becomes  sufficiently  affected  by  the 
subject,  to  give  its  evidences  their  pro|>er  weight.  No  wonder 
therefore,  that  to  men  so  circumstaiiceil,  the  belief  in  revels- 
tion  iNU'omes  easy.  Hut  wc  need  scarcely  add,  that  after  ill 
the  conviction  of  a  clergyman,  merely  as  such,  is  not  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  of  an  im])artial  Christian.  The  diffc- 
nuce  may  indeed  be  perceived  in  many  ways.  Wc  shall  notice 
only  one. 

As  the  clergyman  is  not  aware  of  the  bias  which  hanjp 
it))on  Ills  heart,  and  which  he  derives  from  his  situation  in  lit? 
and  his  temporal  interests,  he  is  apt  to  consider  hiu  view  of 
things,  as  the  only  natural  one.  lie  has  consequently  Uttk 
pmtieiue  with  the  nnlu  liever,  and  generally  attributes  his  doubts 
to  a  wilful  and  obstinate  resistance  of  (he  truth,  and  his  sUte- 
nient  of  those  doubts,  oirasioiied  |HThaps  by  a  sincere  dcsirt 
of  information,  to  a  maliguaut  purpose  of  leading  others  astray* 
II  cnee,  the  dogmatism  of  his  assertions,  and  the  bigolrj 
which  so  often  influences  his  judgements  on  the  subject  of 
bis  deluded  fellow-men.  Wc  once  knew  a  clergyman,  who 
seriously  proposed  to  bis  brethren,  to  consider  and  treat  cterj 
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^  who  doubted  (lie  truth  of  Christianity,  as  a  personal 
eneniv;  and  ^rho,  adjustini'  his  own  practice  by  liis  rule,  when- 
erer  he  met  (he  writer  of  this  article,  nt  a  plae<»  of  public 
resort,  use<l  to  place  himself  with  the  back  of  his  chair  full 
io  his  face.  Such  conduct  is  w'liainly  not  in  the  spirit  of  our 
relipon;  yet  it  was  the  conduct  of  one  who  sincerely  helieveil 
io  the  truth  of  that  relipon,  hut  then,  he  helieved  only  clerically^ 
and  not  as  the  Scripture  requires,  frith  hin  whole  heart. 
Merc  clerical  faith,  liowever  useful  as  u  |>olitical  cpialification, 
most  assuredly  neither  purifies  the  heart,  nor  entitles  its  pos- 
jifssor  to  the  peace  of  God  here,  or  the  jc^lorii*s  of  heaven 
hereafter.  Whereas,  the  true  Christiart,  who  has  been  brought 
to  the  knowleilge  of  the  truth  hy  u  proper  change  of  heart, 
knowing  how  his  own  oonviction  has  been  effected,  is  disposed 
to  shew  great  patience  towards  unbelievers,  lie  is  well  aware, 
that  in  his  natural  state,  there  is  no  dilfercnce  between  himself 
and  them ;  and  that  the  same  Divine  power  hy  which  his  , 
own  heart  has  been  melted  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of 
it,  can  likewise  change  the  heart  ef  his  unhappy  brother, 
whom  therefore  he  rather  pities  than  eondenins.  In  *ead  of 
abusing,  he  prays  for  him  ;  yet  he  is  ready  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  serves,  both  to  admonish  and  to  instruct  him  ;  Init  this 
he  does  with  such  a  mixture  of  gentleness  and  firmness, 
that  if  he  should  fail  to  convince,  his  lessons  may  have  no 
tendency  to  irritate. 

It  might  appear  sufficient,  in  order  to  account  for  the  stress 
which  revealed  religion  lays  upon  faith,  as  a  jiraise-worthy 
act,  to  have  sliewii  the  origin  of  its  contrary  in  the  hardness 
of  the  human  heart,  lint  we  slidll  farther  find,  that  the  same 
itatc  of  heart,  which  disposes  a  man  to  refuse  his  assent  to 
tnitli,  notwithstanding  sufficient  evidence,  is  likewise  the 
wwree  of  all  otln»r  moral  evil.  This  has  indeed  already  been 
shewn  in  some  measure,  in  the  former  steps  of  our  inquiry ; 
since  we  have  seen  avowed  infidelity  connected  in  its  causes 
with  iiahituul  unconcern  for  the  true  wtdfare  of  others.  But, 
for  this  coiiiioxion  of  unbelief  with  wickedness  properly  so 
called,  we  have,  besides  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  the 
dear  testimony  of  our  Saviour  himself.  When,  under  the 
mi}»erf<‘ct  Mosaic  dispensation,  before  the  great  fountain  for  sin 
tad  uncleaiiness  had  been  o|)ened  in  Uie  once  crucified  but  now 
^orified  person  of  Jf^us ;  when,  under  these  circumstances, 
mercifully  dispensed  in  the  article  of  marriage,  with, 
exact  conformity  to  his  righteous  will,  so  as  to  allow  the 
pfattiee  ol  divorce  under  certain  restrictions,  our  Saviour  tells 
^  cxpnjisly,  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so,  and  that 
this  dis^iciisatiuii  of  divorce,  to  which,  by  parity  of  reason,  wc 
add  tliat  of  polygamy  in  general,  was  granted  to  men, 
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by  reason  of  the  banbiess  of  tlieir  hearts,  llarei  Uien,  nt 
nee,  that  tlie  same  ilis|H>sitioii  of  heart,  ifhich  we  hate  ahewi 
if  be  the  true  source  of  unbelief,  is  likewise  the  fruitful  sourct 
of  all  the  misery  and  moral  evil,  which  convert  a  state  of  life, 
meant  by  God  to  be  its  i^reatest  solace,  into  a  state  of  intole* 
rable  tonuent  and  wretchedness. 

But,  if  we  would  see  with  the  utmost  clearness,  how  in* 
deruess  of  heart  lays  tlic  foundation  of  whatever  is  eacelkat 
and  praise-worthy  in  human  conduct,  and  of  whatever  eoo- 
tributes  to  real  happiness,  it  behoves  us  to  examine  tin 
diaracter  of  the  pious  Kin^  Josiali.  Of  him  we  are  ei- 
pressly  told,  that  what  pleased  God  in  him,  was,  that  hit 
heart  was  tender,  that  he  humbled  himself  before  the  Lord, 
when  he  heard  his  words  a|^ninst  Jerusalem,  that  be  rent  hii 
clothes,  and  that  he  wept  before  God.  This  ttmderness  ot 
Josiali's  heart  evidenccKl  itself  not  merely  by  some  sini^le  id 
of  soidal  feeling; — what  chiefly  discovered  it,  was,  that  what¬ 
ever  came  from  (lod,  made  a  due  impression  upon  him.  By 
this  test  let  men  try  their  own  hearts,  and  they  will  soon  find 
tiiat  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation,  is  therefore  the  leading 
property  of  human  i;oQdues8,  because  it  arises  from  a  statB 
of  heart,  which  opens  the  mental  ear  to  every  word  whi^ 
proccedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  If  God  has  indeed  spoken 
unto  men,  it  must  be  tlieir  chief  virtue  to  attend  to  his  voice; 
Mid  the  same  teiideniess  of  disposition,  which  bends  the  in- 
telloctual  faculties  under  the  evidence  of  truth,  disposes  the 
nctivc  powers  to  obey  the  precepts  of  God,  to  follow  iftel 
good,  and  to  escliew  evil. 

One  more  consideration  remains  to  complete  our  inquiry 
into  Uie  nature  of  unbelief.  Unbelief  is  the  prevailing  disem 
of  human  nature.  \Vc  are  all  naturally  inndels.  And,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  wiien  the  prophets  8{>cak  of  the  blessings  of  the 
New  Covenant,  they  describe  them  as  consisting  in  a  total 
change  of  heart  from  a  state  of  hardness  to  tenderness.  And 
tlius,  the  same  tenderness  which  removes  the  cause  of  unbelief 
find  enables  tlie  convert  to  believe  the  great  mystery  of  god¬ 
liness,  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  at  the  same  time  prepafti 
biro  to  take  the  impression  of  the  Divine  comroandmetts. 
These  aro  Uicn  no  longer  grievous,  but  pleasant ;  they  consti- 
tuts  no  longer  a  menacing  law  engraven  upon  tables  of  stone; 
but  there  is  produced  a  new  nature,  agreeing  with  the  Dirii> 
Will,  mt^ekly  receiving  the .  ingrafted  word,  and  so  growiig 
thereby  as  willi  little  necessity  for  outward  command,  bvt 
sufficiently  moved  by  occasional  evangelical  admonition,  to 
walk  or  even  to  run  the  way  of  God’s  commandments 
alterity. 
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There  iSf  however,  anoUicr  cirt'iimstancc  connected  witli 
(he  present  inquiry,  which  to  some  may  apjNMr  in  Uie  lig;hi 
of  a  diffictilty.  Wluit  we  allude  to,  is,  that  many  of  our  most 
noted  infidels,  uiid  Gihhoti  amonf^  the  rest,  have  been  men, 
in  the  common  phrase,  of  exemplary  lives.  A  perfect  solution 
of  this  difhciilty,  if  indeed  it  d^erve  the  name,  may  be  found 
in  the  su)«rior  standard  of  Christian  morality,  and  the  common 
ortpn  of  unbelief  and  immorality  in  one  and  the  same  state 
of  heart.  Of  the  highest  tone  of  morals  that  ever  prevaileil 
in  any,  even  the  most  virtuous  order  of  the  most  virtuous  com¬ 
munity,  may  be  said,  what  our  Saviour  said  of  the  Pharisaical 
ffUndard  of  virtue  in  his  day:  Except  your  rigliteousness  shall 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
^  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kinf^dom  of  heaven."  More  es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true,  in  regard  to  the  universality  of  Cniris- 
tian  rectitude.  That  religion  knows  of  no  compensation  of 
virtue  in  one  point  for  vice  in  another;  it  never  seta  merit 
in  oue  case,  against  delinquency  in  others.  It  requires  the 
whole  mail  to  be  uniformly  holy.  Where  then,  we  may  ask, 
is  the  infidel  whose  conduct  will  hear  this  scrutiny  ?  The  infidel 
may  indeed  be  an  aflectionate  and  faithful  friend,  but  perhaps 
he  18  a  hard-hearted,  unfeeling  landlord.  He  may  be  a  tender 
husband,  or  an  indulgent  father ;  but  is  he  not  a  proud  and 
self-sufficient  reasoner,  a  passionate  and  overbearing  disputant  ? 
The  outward  conduct  may  be  decent,  but  are  tlie  tliouglits 
pure?  The  very  term  infidel  implies,  that  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  our  Maker  are  omitted  by  him.  But  farther,  since  from 
the  same  hardness  of  heart,  proceed  infidelity  and  profane¬ 
ness  on  the  one  hand,  an<l  various  kinds  of  evil  conduct  *on 
(he  other,  the  unhallowed  heart  of  man  may  choose,  as  it  were, 
which  of  two  distinct  propensities  it  will  chiefly  indulge. 
The  profligate  is  seldom  a  systematic  infidel ;  he  has  neither 
talent  nor  time  for  constructing  a  com|)act  system  of  profane 
philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  professed  thinker,  be  the 
subject  what  it  may,  cannot  aflord  to  waste  his  powers  in  idle 
dissipation  and  riot;  hence,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  tlie 
trowed  infidel  and  the  outwardly  vicious  man,  have  rarely 
roetin  the  same  person.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  surpriseit 
tithe  ip|)earance  of  infidelity  comhiiieil  with  decent  morals, 
should  almost  expect  from  reasoning  a  priori^  to  And  the 
doubting  philosopher  tolerably  moral  in  his  general  deport¬ 
ment. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  conclude  this  part  of  our  inquiry, 
•hich  we  will  therefore  hasten  to  do,  by  briefly  recapitulating 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  religious  scepticism. 

Thm  is  a  certain  state  of  the  fallen  human  heart,  which 
fbe  Bible  terms  its  hardness.  It  is  such,  that  the  thiogs 
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relate  in  any  de^^ret!  to  religion,  make  little  (»r  no  im. 
pression  npon  it.  In  eons*Mpicnce  of  ibis  tvanl  of  due  in. 
presHion,  and  of  tbe  inlUience  \^bieli  the  heart  exerts  ()k 
other  faculties  of  the  soul,  spiritual  thini^s  cannot  even  be 
believed.  Uiis  state  is  common  to  all  men  since  the  futl;tiMi 
thoup:h  it  may  he  increased  hy  |M‘euliar  cireiiu.stances  of  humu 
life,  it  can  he  fully  removed  only  by  tlie  application  of  tbe 
remedies  tirovided  in  the  Gospel.  The  first  step  towards  tbe 
cure  of  tills  meiitol  disi'asi',  consists  in  the  acknowled^eineat 
of  it,  u!;d  that  in  its  full  extent,  accompanied  with  a  convictioi 
that  supernatural  means  alone  can  fully  overcome  it.  Into 
tlie  nature  of  thos;*.  means,  and  of  the  proper  ap))lieatiou  o{ 
them,  we  cannot  here  enter;  that  part  of  the  subject  must 
be  left  to  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  (io.spel,  whose  proper 
busim*ss  it  is. 

Hut  it  heloni^s  to  our  hrancli  of  this  important  and  interest- 
inic  in(|uiry,  to  remark  that  eminent  literary  persons,  such  u 
Hume  and  (lihhon,  besides  the  natural  hardness  of  heart,  of 
whieii  they  partake  with  the  rest  of  the  human  rare,  are  fartliir 
fixed  in  their  uiihelicf,  hy  their  habits  of  close  thinking,  ind 
by  tlieir  elevattMl  station  in  life;  in  other  wonls,  by  the  pride 
of  literary  eminence,  and  tlie  adulatory  approbation  of  tbe 
worhi.  “  How  can  ye  believe,”  says  our  Saviour,  “which 
seek  honour  of  one  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  wliicb 
“  cometh  from  t«o«l  only  ?” 

We  have  however  seen,  that  a  certain  spurious  kind  of  faith, 
may  he  enicted  without  true  conversion  of  heart,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  ifrot'esMioiml  or  r/crirti/  faith,  when  the  heart  has 
the  siipjiort  of  temporal  interest  in  ovrrcomiiij^  its  natural  re- 
|>u^;iiance  to  the  truths  of  revelation.  There  are  prohahly  other 
instances,  besides  that  of  the  clerical  order,  iii  which  the  heart, 
without  heini'  truly  softened  hy  i^iace,  ami  eidii^htetied  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  may  attain  to  a  siHxries  of  faith,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  relit^ion,  which,  though  not  available  for  salvation,  ii 
not  without  its  important  uses, .  when  confineil  to  its  proper 

Jilace.  An  (Mithusiastic  desire  to  excel  in  the  systematic  know- 
edj^e  of  religion,  may,  even  in  tlie  laity,  produce  etlecU  re¬ 
sembling  those  which  are  jiroduced  more  i^enerally  in  tbe 
clergy  hy  the  proper  interests  of  their  onler.  Self-adoiiratioa 
is  an  engine  no  less  )M)werful  than  self-interest,  in  inovisf 
the  heart,  and  causiiu^  it  to  admit  evidence  at  its  full  value. 
Me  are  however  of  opinion,  that  a  clear  line  of  ilistiiictiot 
may  he  drawn  between  the  circumstances  in  which  even  ihk 
spurious  kind  of  faith  is  produced,  and  those  which  letd  to 
avowed  and  open  intidelity . 

M  hatever  may  have  occasioned  the  first  surmise',  that  p«- 
there  may  be  truUi  in  revelation,  if  that  glimpse  of  ligS 
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he  in  a  heart  impressed  merely  ^itli  the  imtiiral  weak* 

ness  of  lh<?  human  intelle(*t,  there  will  always  he  more  or  leas 
i^urse  had  to  secret  prayer  for  Dirine  illumination,  and  that 
muniination  will  never  be  refused  to  the  smallest  decree  of 
uoieiirned  humility.  In  such  eases,  threat  proi^ress  may  Im5 
njitle  in  the  scicntiiie  apprehension  of  Divine  Iriilli.  while  yet 
ihf  heart  may  continue  to  evidence  its  native  unchani^ed  hard- 
by  unchristian  tempers,  or  even  by  (grossly  immoral  con¬ 
duct.  It  is  in  this  way  wc  would  ucrount  for  the  luminous 
^iews  of  relii^ious  truth,  which  adorn  the  valuahle  writini^s  of 
the  late  Bishop  Horsley,  and  some  others  of  our  dit^nihetl 

Hut  where  the  ])ride  of  reason  and  of  learnin!;^  as  in  tho 
ctse  of  our  two  clej^ant  historians, — (for  in  this  point  of  view, 
Rob<*rtsuii  stands  clearly  disiiui'uished  from  his  cnmpetitori ; 
hf  certainly  possessed  at  least  c/ericaf  faith,)  where  the  pride 
of  reason  and  of  learninuji:  will  own  no  ohliu:ation  to  Heaven, 
disdaininfij  even  to  ask  assistance  froni  above;  where  secret 
]>rayer,  instead  of  bciiif^  employed,  is  ridiculed  ;  no  wonder 
that  the  man  bciu^  left  to  the  unaided  sui^i^estiuns  of  his  own 
unbroken  heart,  stuml>Jos  at  the  very  threshold,  and  cannot  uo 
much  as  nee  the  kitif^^doin  of  heaven. 

The  suhject,  which  wc  have  thus  ventured  to  exuinine,  is 
so  extremely  important  and  copious,  that  we  find  it  ditlicult 
to  know  where  to  break  oil’.  Many  detached  parts  of  it  ini^ht, 
if  we  had  room,  he  more  fully  illustrated,  lliit  we  trust  our 
funeral  views  at  least  will  he  suili(;ieiitly  understood;  and 
liaateii  therefore  to  consider,  in  the  next  place,  Mr.  (iihhoii*a 
propensity  to  indelicacy  in  his  (piotntions  and  allusions. 

In  this,  as  in  our  last  iiicpiiry,  we  shall  huhlly  t  ike  the 
Bible  for  our  {'uidc,  convinced  that  in  tliosi*  sacred  pui^es, 
iUii  in  them  alone,  a  correc*!  and  satisfactory  deliiieatiuii  of  the 
human  heart  is  to  he  found. 

The  heart  of  man,  in  its  natural  stnte,  -r<‘senddes  the  rock 
of  the  desert ;  and  in  that  state  we  have  found  it  inaccessible 
to  the  evidence  of  truth;  but,  while  thus  hardened  ai^ainst  the 
impressions  of  ^ood,  it  proves  the  fertile  source  of  all 
manner  of  wickedness  and  impurity.  In  the  laiii^iia^e  of  in- 
‘^piration,  the  nature  of  the  elleci.  is  often  ascribed  to  the  cause  ; 
ond  the  heart  itself  is  represented  us  impure  by  nature,  lint 
^ben,  thruu(;h  the  'blood  of  tlie  New  C'oveiiaiit,  the  stony 
heart  is  converted  into  a  heart  of  flesh,  its  whole  nature  is 
ot  the  same  time  transmuted.  It  not  only  receives  the  truth 
Mtli  faitli  unfeic^iicd,  but  it  loves  and  follows  all  that  is  Rood, 
•t  hates  and  rejects  whatever  is  evil.  With  power  to  Ixdieve, 
^he  man  obtains  likewise  power  to  avoid  the  evil,  ami  to  prac- 
the  Rooil ;  and,  in  the  same  scriptural  laiiguaRe,  tlic  heart 
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itself  is  said  to  be  purified.  So  uniform  indeed  is  the  cos* 
Dexion  between  unbelief  and  impuritj  on  the  one  hand,  ||4 
true  faith  and  holiness  on  the  other,  that  had  the  Bible  beta 
silent,  we  mischt  hate  doubte<l  which  of  the  two  ))ropertiQ 
preceded,  and  which  followed;  which  was  the  cause,  uai 
which  the  effect.  But  the  sacred  writings  inform  us,  that  k 
is  faith  which  purities  the  heart.  If  ye  continue  in 
doctrine,”  hays  our  Saviour,  “  Uien  arc  ye  my  disciples  a* 
deed;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  an<l  the  truth  shal 
“  make  you  free  ;” — free,  ns  he  afterwards  explains  himself,  frooi 
the  service  of  sin.  Hence,  faith  is  the  cause,  and  purity  of 
heart  and  of  life,  the  etfei‘t.  And  to  the  truth  of  this  stata- 
ment,  we  can  oursidves  from  our  own  experience  set  our  icaL 
No  wonder  then,  that  the  infidel  Gibbon  should  delight  ii 
impure  allusion;  nor  is  it  any  wonder,  that  in  this  respect 
also,  Hume  should  resemble  him ;  though  the  latter,  it  mint 
be  confessed,  has  not  indulged  his  pro|M*nsity  to  the  same  of. 
fensive  degree.  The  superior  deliiiiiuency  of  C/ibbon  in  this 
respect,  we  would  attribute  to  a  property,  which,  though  at  first 
night  it  may  seem  to  make  against  him,  is  in  reality  somewhat 
in  his  favour.  There  is  in  general  iar  more  of  ingenuousness  ii 
the  character  of  Gibbon,  than  in  that  of  Hume.  The  sineeritj 
and  uprightness  in  the  character  of  our  two  historians,  are 
nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  same  properties,  when  applied 
to  their  several  styles.  Hume  was  in  fact  a  consummate  master 
of  his  passions;  and  bus,  by  cure  and  art,  given  to  his  style 
mil  the  appearance  of  case  and  art Icssness.  (iihhon  was  as  art¬ 
less  in  his  character,  as  he  is  the  reverse  in  his  mode  of  writing, 
^Vheneve^  he  speaks  of  himself,  even  in  his  Memoirs,  biiies- 
|>ecially  in  writing  to  his  friends,  he  discovers  the  very  bottom  of 
his  heart.  In  conformity  with  this  ingenuousness  of  dis|K)sitioii, 
which,  by  the  way,  throws  great  liglit  upon  his  conversion  to 
ymiMTy  in  early  life,  since  his  native  artlessiu^s  would  natu¬ 
rally  lay  him  o|>en  to  the  insidious  attai'ks  of  the  artful  Bossuet 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  especially  if  we  take  into  the  ac¬ 
count,  his  comparative  ignorance,  the  eflect  of  his  neglected 
etlucation,  and  of  the  little  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  young  and  vigorous  mind  by  his  superiors  at  Oxford 
conformity  with  tliis  ingenuousness  of  disposition,  those  indeli¬ 
cate  thoughts  in  which  his  unhallowed  heart  deliglitrd  be 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal ;  and  he  would  probably,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  prejudice  which  is  very  common  in  the  world  on  thii 
subji'Ct,  have  ronsidcrcil  it  as  an  act  of  hypocrisy,  had  he  dit- 
gutsetl  so  powerful  a  propensity,  by  appearing  more  chisle 
in  bis  writings,  than  he  was  in  his  life  and  character. 

lo  Dr.  Uol>ert9ion  we  behold  witli  satisfaction  something  of 
the  power  of  faith,  even  of  im[>crfect  faith,  to  purify  the 
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Wc  have  no  doubt  tliat  RoborUon  possoesed  faith, 
that  too  of  a  8^>ciMo's  sonic wliat  sujierior  to  mere  clerical 
bfHff;  wc  cannot  however  pretend,  that  his  faith  shone  with 
any  very  intense  dc^re  of  bri^htnesss ;  yet,  such  as  it  was, 
it  discovered  itself  by  produeiiK',  if  not  actual  Christian  purity 
of  heart,  at  least  a  very  hi^h  deii^ee  of  jirofessional  propriety 
of  deportment ;  and  in  his  writiiipt,  a  freedom  from  indelicacy, 
which  leaves  notiiin^  to  be  wished  for.  We  are  not  aware  of 
one  expression  in  all  his  works,  that  could  five  to  tlie  most 
dfheate  viri^in-bashfulness  the  confusion  of  ablush. 

Oo  this  subject  of  indelicate  expression,  whether  in  speech 
or  writing,  thus  obtruded  upon  our  notice,  we  could 
whli  to  be  more  explicit,  as  we  Hatter  ourselves  that  pe¬ 
culiar  opportunities  for  observation  would  enable  us  to  treat 
it  in  a  manner  both  interesting'  and  useful.  But  we  have 
already  trespassed  on  the  time  and  patience  of  our  readers, 
to  aome  of  whom  perhaps  entire  passti^es  in  this  article  may 
appear  in  the  li^ht  of  digressions.  Here,  therefore,  we  shall 
the  present  dismiss  the  subject;  perhaps  we  may  find 
future  occasions  .of  bestowing  farther  attention  upon  some 
brandies  of  those  inquiries,  which  have  come  before  us.  One 
additional  remark  may  however  be  indulged  in,  before  we 
conclude. 

A  very  able  writer,  in  treating  of  the  work  we  have  been 
eonaidering,*  after  justly  commending  the  Right  Hon.  Editor, 
for  bis  judicious  selection  for  publication  of  the  most  unexcep¬ 
tionable  compositions  of  his  learned  friend,  proceeds  to  counsel 
him  with  respect  to  Uie  unknown  stores  ^hich  he  may  still 
pofsess.  Witli  this  counsel,  so  far  as  regards  the  withholding 
from  ike  public  any  effusions  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon,  wbicn 
miglit  prove  injurious  to  unstable  minds,  in  the  two  most  es-  * 
aeutial  points  of  religion  and  morals,  we  most  heartily  concur ; 
but  when  he  goes  so  far,  as  to  advise  the  destroying  of  any 
writings  of  such  a  man  as  Gibbon,  lest  they  should  hereafter 
be  incautiously  made  public,  we  are  reluctantly  constrained 
to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  one  whom  we  oUicrwise  rejoice 
to  consider  as  a  |K)werful  ally,  embarked  in  the  same  glorious 
cause  with  ourselves.  We  trust  our  readers  will  not  think 
tedious,  if  we  state  our  reasons  for  the  dissent  with  some 
minuteness. 

Not  bisiorians  only,  but  writers  on  the  subject  of  human 
nature  in  ^neral,  have  often  re^pretted  the  lil^rty  taken  by 
I  ^  Christians,  when  their  religion  became  ^dominant  in  the 
I  Roman  Empire,  to  destroy  many  of  the  writings  of  their  Pagan 
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tdTcmsries.  At  our  present  distnnee  in  time  from  thit  period, 
uc  are  sullicieiitly  cool  to  perceive,  that  llioy  did  wron^,  ^ 
even  coanteractetl  their  own  purpose,  because  that,  in  labo«. 
ini;  to  understand  tlionju^bly  any  system  ol’  ideas,  threat 
aiftanee  may  be  derived  from  an  attention  to  what  litskooi 
thought  and  said  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ipiestion. 
the  must  devout  Cliristian  of  the  prt^sent  day  been  capable  o( 
advisinir  his  brethren  of  the  centuries  which  followed  the  Af« 
of  Constantine,  not  a  volume,  not  a  pamphlet,  scarce  a  liae 
of  rni^nn  or  herelicul  controversy,  however  al>surd,  however 
scandalous  anti  oifensive  to  pious  ears,  or  even  to  the  monl 
feelinc;**,  wovdJ,  we  are  |>ersuade<i,  have  lieen  committed  u 
the  dames,  and  the  consetpicnce  to  us  of  these  later  tiom, 
would  have  been,  that  instead  of  t;ropin^  our  way  throogli 
dark  passas^es,  when  wt^  are  study int^  tlic  tH^clesiaslical  hittorv 
of  the  first  three  anil  most  interes(in;>^  centuries  of  Christianitv, 
•very  tliini'  woubl  have  appeared  clear  and  distinct ;  and  the 
diflerent  prejudices  of  fi  icuds  and  of  enemies  beiii^  nicely  weigli. 
<h1  Hc^aiiist  each  olher,  a  result  of  pure  and  consistent  trutii 
liii^lit  have  been  obtained. 

The  same  principit?  will,  we  imagine,  apply  to  the  roinutett 
branch  of  the  same  subject.  The  existence  of  such  a  rou, 
and  especially  of  such  an  author,  as  Edward  (lihhon,  may  br 
considered  as  a  wise  permission  of  Divine  Providence;  nor 
is  it  surelv  by  cliaiice,  tlinl  his  cliuructeristic  vanity,  that  va&ity 
which  leil  him  to  commit  to  writing  his  most  secret  thou^bti 
and  sentiments,  and  carefully  to  preserve  what  he  had  oncf 
c^iiimitted  to  writing,  has  laid  open  to  us  all  the  spring  tod 
tuotious  of  liis  extraordinary  mind.  The  best  use  which  we 
can  make,  tre,  who  are  cuneerned  for  the  spread  of  pore 
Christianity,  of  the  ingenuousness,  us  well  as  ingenuity  of 
such  an  author,  is,  by  thoroughly  studying  his  character,  to 
learn  the  nature  and  origin  ot  infidelity,  its  origin,  we  mean,  la 
tho  human  heart ;  Uiat  thus  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
disease,  we  may  proceed  with  the  greater  coutidence  in  the 
application  of  the  proper  remedy,  and  sa,  through  the  blessing 
of  Ciod  upon  our  endeavours,  turn  even  his  mistakes  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  oi  our  s|>ecies. 

Nor  are  we  without  encouraging  hopes,  that,  as  the  fieculitf 
talents  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  the  dignified  station  in  sucietjf 
which  he  occupied,  have  rendered  his  writings  more  espo* 
dally  deleterious  to  the  upper  and  more  elevated  walks  of 
so,  by  laying  open  the  true  source  of  all  Ibis  luiscliief  in  th« 
heart  and  life  of  the  man,  tlie  restoration  to  trtiUi  and  sobriety 
of  the  same  exalted  ranks,  by  a  proper  use  of  his  works,  mey 
l>e  at  K'ast  as  extensive,  ts  was  their  departure  from  those 
)iriiiciples,  through  their  first  tendency; 
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Bat,  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  these  hopes,  it  is  obvious, 
thtt  the  more  intimately  we  beeomc  acquainted  with  the  man, 
the  more  coni|)letely  we  shall  attain  our  end.  The  able  writer 
himself,  to  whom  we  alimle,  aeknowledfi^t^,  that  of  so  great  a 
miod  the  progress  and  alterrations  should  be  trace<i  with  ex- 
irtiu'VK.  Ibit  how  can  this  be  clone,  if  any  fruits  of  its  aber- 
mtions  are  to  be  destroyed,  previously  to  and  without  exami- 
natiuii  ? 

lipt  nothing  then,  we  would  say,  be  which  has 

proceeded  from  the  pen  of  (iil»bon  ;  but  let  his  noble  friend  con- 
limic,  us  he  has  begun,  to  deliberate  long,  and  consider  well, 
before  lie  ushers  any  thing  additional  into  the  world.  And  in 
regard  to  such  writings,  if  any  such  exist,  as  are  absolutely  im- 
projHT  for  publication, — us  we  believe,  that  in  the  hands  of  their 
present  jiossessor,  they  will  be  ecpially  shut  up  from  abuse, 
and  left  open  to  a  well-ordered  curiosity,  so  we  trust,  that 
he  who  has  evinced  so  much  judicious  care  hitherto,  will  not 

wanting,  to  deposit  properly,  while  it  is  yet  in  his  ))ower, 
what  neither  love  for  his  late  friend,  nor  regard  for  the  llritish 
Public,  would  consent  to  leave  to  the  selfish  or  random  distri- 
billion  of  merccuiary  or  lu.HMlh*ss  heirs. 

(If  the  parallel  case,  by  which  the  ingenious  writer  has 
illuvtrated  his  advice,  we  neeil  only  say,  that  it  dot's  not  alto¬ 
gether  apply  to  the  cireumstances  before  us;  and  that  as  far 
as  it  does  apply,  we  should  give  exactly  the  same  advice  in 
that  instance,  as  we  have  given  in  the  present.  lie  asks. 
Would  not  a  lover  of  good  morals  destroy  even  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  work  of  the  statuary,  if  it  represent  an  act  higlily 
seiluctive  and  offensive  to  good  inanneis  ?  Were  there  in  sudi 
a  work,  whatever  it  might  represent,  any  thing  calculated  to 
tlirow  light  on  the  knowledge  of  the  human  powers,  or  on 
binnan  nature  in  general,  we  should  certainly  \ote  for  its  pre¬ 
servation,  while  we  should  at  the  sjune  time  anxiously  reeoni- 
inend,  to  conceal  it  carefully  from  the  }mldic  inspection.  It  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  their  ingenuity  and  learning  alone  or  chietly, 
but  for  their  utility  in  the  study  of  a  most  extraordinary  human 
character,  that  we  are  so  tender  of  the  productions  of  our  Au- 
tlu»r,  and  that  we  should  give  our  vote  for  the  careful  and 
indiscriminate  preservation  of  every  scrap  written  hy  the  pen 
of  (iibbon.  'I'liat  vigorous  thinker  and  writer  has  now  ap« 
peared  before  the  critical  triluinal  of  our  brother-reviewer,  as  well, 
as  before  our  ow  n  ;  we  have  examined  him  hy  dill’erent  methods, 
though  upon  similar  jirinciples;  we  have  beheld  him,  each  of 
J18  in  a  distinct  point  of  view  ;  yet,  after  all  our  reading,  tliink- 
mg,  and  writing  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  yet  exhausted;  Gibbon 
deserves  to  be  still  fartlier  read,  studied,  aud  analysed. 

VoL.  IV.  N.  S.  R 


Art.  Ml.  SKLKC’T  LlTi:U\UY  IXFOR.MATIOX. 

iieutlemeti  and  Publishers  xcho  have  works  in  the  press,  will  obUgf 
the  Conduiters  of  the  KcLiXTic  Kevikw,  bu  sen  Jin jr  Informaiim 
{post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent  ^  and  prolHiblc  price  of  such  works  • 
which  they  may  ilejyend  upon  bein^  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


Mr.  of  Pill-Mall,  is  pre- 

pariit^  for  pulil  I’atioii,  unrl«  r  thv  ex¬ 
press  patru'urue  ot  ilis  I’o\.il  lligiui(*;is 
the  Trux  e  Kr^eot,  a  ^pleu<li<l 
lral<Mt  Work  on  the  late  linlliant  ("ain- 
»»f  Waterloo,  it  uill  l»e  in  folio, 
atxi  mil  corrt  *)i>)n(i  »itli  llie  illustiateil 
leifirrl  of  the  ineiiioralle  Caiupai'^iis 
of  .MofCr*w,  l.iipsn'i  JiMil  I'ranee,  in 
the  Tears  ISl‘i  niitl  whiih  are 

|uihli»hiii4  al  the  puMiit  tnoinent. 
'I'lie  piati  »  are  from  inude  on 

tin:  spot  hy  .n  ili'tiiunisheri  .Aiti%t,  <'on- 
nistin^  ot  vii-v»*  oL  Waterloo,  Mtiiint 
M.  Jean,  Ht  ll<  Allnnu  e,  llonj^tjiiiont, 
(.^natre  Hra%,  &.C.  isr.  AUr»  a  on 

u  Isiga  vah*  of  tin  llitth’on  th^  18th 
of  June,  as  it  ;tp|M.ire)i  at  7  oVhn'k  in 
the  rienio'.:,  « hen  the  kriaml  r  harjje 
H.k*  iDAtle  on  thr  uho'e  ct  lh«  Kiiiirh 
line.  'I’h  *  rlraaing  it  seems  hat  !»•<  n 
rionr  mult  r  ttie  nnnirriiate  nis|M’i  thm  of 
an  DtVieei  who  was  «.ne  of  the  Aiil-du* 
Canips  to  the  Most  Nohle  llie  .Muiipiis 
of  Anel*s<  >.  Mr.  Uowyer  ]»rof«»5«ei  ti» 
hare  spate  !  neither  pains  nor  evpeiici? 
’to  pfo.lnee  f«»i  jHisterity  u  |•ellnalunt 
iiieiitor'ul  o!  Iliilish  xaiuur^  .Konerotity, 
am)  tortitmle. 

In  the  risni^e  of  next  month  will  he 
pnblisi  eil,  IVnt  1.  of  an  Historical  Ao- 
tMtuiit  of  the  Ilaille  of  Waterloo,  by  Mr, 
Mmlford;  act-  mpanicl  with  a  teriet 
of  iplemlnl  l'iJ«r.ivingi,  (twienty  in 
iiiimher,)  illustrative  of  the  eounlry 
brtwevn  Ttrn»xels  .in»l  Wateiior'.-— 'I  ho 
work  will  U'  printed  in  »nper-royal 
qnnrto,  and  hot -pressed.  The  l)rawinfi;t 
from  whir  h  the  I'lalrt  are  taken  wt-ie 
all  made  n|)on  the  spot.  There  wi.l  Itc 
e  Map  also,  rarefully  laid  down  from 
actual  snrveT,  and  exhihitint  the  exact 
|Tositiont  of  the  rliffrf  nt  t'orpa  and  di- 
x'lsioui  of  the  eUir*l  armies.  The  work 
Will  be  roinple’.rd  in  Four  I’arit. 

The  iuture  parts  of  the  new  F.di- 
lion  of  S:r  William  Huydale’s  .Mo- 
nasticon,  will  he  condiicinl  hy  John 
C'aley,  Kiq.  Krejrer  of  tbe  Augmen- 
t  siiou  Records,  I  ferny  Fllis,  r..w|. 
Keep  of  the  M8S.  iu  the  nrilish 


Mnseuin,  and  the  llew.  HnlkeleT  Ban- 
deiiel.  Keeper  of  thrll.Hlhiun  l.ibiary 
at  Dxfurti,  the  former  sole  Editor. 

Tlie  Mifior  for  Magistrates,  editad 
hy  Jo-aph  llaslewiMid,  I’sq.  with  the 
various  leadinga  from  hII  the  pre> 
cediiic  Editions,  and  nniiuTous  illus. 
tiutivc  Notes,  is  now  ready  for  |iQb- 
lieutioii.  The  impression  is  limited  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  eupies,  nearly 
the  whole  of  whith  areeimaged. 

Mr.  IllisH  h.is  just  pnldislKsl  the  Se¬ 
cond  Volnine  of  the  Aliiena*  OxtHiica- 
ses,  qimI  priH'ceds  to  pi^ss  w.th  tbe 
third  without  •nterniptiuii, 

'Mie  Ktv.  K.  .Morelnadis  piepariiij 
n  seeond  volmm-  of  Diseomars  on  the 
I'rineiplrs  of  Keli;;imis  ileii<d. 

J.  T.  .I.iiiie.*-,  'tndeiit  of  Cbriit 

('iiuicli,  ttxfoi'd,  has  ill  the  pn-ii,  a 
Joiiriiil  r»t  a  Tour  on  the  ('oiitinent  ia 
1813-14,  in  a  rpiaito  vol  with  plutet, 

Mr.  Win.  W*8t,  of  Shattesbiiry,  is 
preparing  a  llivtoir  of  ('raiilHirn  Cuace, 
•  tiom  the  leigii  of  Henry  II  lolhe  pre- 
Milt  t  me;  including  an  iiuiuiiy  iuto 
thr  origin  of  Hie  C3ince. 

Colonel  Keatinge  h.is  in  the  preii, 
Travels  in  Enrope  and  Afriea,  in  a 
qua/to  voliiiiK*,  with  34  engraTlop 
from  drawings  made  hy  the  author. 

Mr.  Field,  barrister,  has  in  the  press, 
in  a  small  toIuiix*,  Shakspearc  hit  own 
Itiographer,  cuntaining  particulars  of 
the  life  of  the  p‘Kt,  drii?r<l  from  SO 
txaminatiaii  of  his  beautiful  suiinuta. 

Mr.  C.  Toylur  has  two  works  in  tbe 
press,  a  Treatise  Oil  Architeetuie,  and 
on  lanuiscapc,  each  with  fifty  plata, 
aw<l  each  intcitded  to  be  publisbed  la 
four  parts. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe,  of  lluddt'rsfield,  cifil 
engineer,  will  soon  publish  a  work 
particularly  calculatetl  to  interest  the 
inet'hsnic,  the  manufacturer,  thecsnsl* 
proprietor,  the  farmer,  the  corn-dealer, 
Olid  the  miller. 

Captain  lliown,  of  the  Forfar  rnihli** 
will  soon  publi:>h,  an  Intioductioo  to 
Conehblogy. 

Harold  thq  Dauuticsfi  a  poem  in 
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t«ocauta!i,  by  the  authar  of  the  Bri«lal 
olTiieniuin,  will  iiwm  a)>|Har. 

Mr.  St*>itl»  'V*  I'oot  la'iic-nto,  pre» 
lariiif;  a  History  of  the  Ut«*  War  in 
Spain  an<l  Poiii).;.il,  wiiich  will  furiu 
t«o  (juart'i  vuliiiiu-s. 

The  Hev.  .loseph  Fh  teht  r’>  la'ctures 
(«  the  I’rine  pU  s  aiul  lii'titulioiu  of  the 
Homan  Cat  hoi  <*  Keli);toii,  will  shoitly 
ap|)ear,  in  one  lur^e  8vo.  vol.  pnee  S-i. 

A  thiul  volniiie  of  l*.ui«  Chit  Cinit 
it  in  the  preks,  and  aUo  a  new  idition 
of  the  price  iin^  vo'iiiiics. 

Mr.  riintlell,  of  I’xeter,  prtiposea  to 
publiiii,  in  .«n  ut'ta\o  volume,  the  Po* 
lititwl  'I'raets  of  the  late  patriotic 
Francis  (iiegor,  ICsq.  of  ’I’li  wai  Ihcniek, 
in  Coinwali. 

Mr.  A.  Jewitt.  of  KimlxTworth,  near 
Botherhain,  has  in  the  press,  Aniu><‘- 
meiits  of  Minority,  .*1  sehr.tion  of 
poetical  pieces,  einbelluhid  with  en* 
glarings  on  woxl. 

Mr.  Mead  ley.  Author  of  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Algernon  Sidney  and  Dr. 
Talcv,  is  collirting  maleriaU  for  a 
L'feof.luhn  llainprIi'U. 

Dr.  tJeorge  Kilward  Male,  Physician 
to  ti  e  Ihrininghain  llospit.'il,  has  in  the 
)<r(0'.  and  nearly  ready  f«>r  piihlieation, 
ill  urtavo,  an  Kpitoine  of  Judicial,  or 
Forensic  Medicine,  coiilainiiig  the  'Fests 
and  Antidotes  «i4‘  Poisons  ;  with  Dhter- 
vatnHis  on  Hanging,  Drowning,  Lunacy, 
Child-Murder,  AlKirtion,  &c.  ficc.  A 
Woik  which  has  hnig  In-en  greatly 
wanted  in  the  linglish  l.angnage. 

In  the  press,  a  new  and  largo  erlitioii 
of  Ihown's  (of  Haddington)  small  Ca- 
hrle^ms  in  fJaelle  for  the  use  of  the 
S'otti'h  Highlandeis  in  Arpylesliire  and 
Ih  s'-shire;  also,  a  new  edition  of  the 
M’«*«t;niustr r  (onlcssiun  of  Faith,  in 
tJaile,  is  ready  for  the  press.  A 
translation  of  this  excellent  work  was 


a  brief  account  of  the  Opinions,  Tr.a- 
ditioiis.  Kites  and  Certinonk^,  main* 
tained  an«l  practiMMi  by  the  Jews  in 
lliiMlern  timea. 

C.  J,  Metcalfe,  Ks<p  is  preparing  for 
puhlicatluii,  a  new  ’IVaiislation  of  a  Se¬ 
lection  of  the  (alters  of  Uanganclli 
( Pope  Clement  XIV.)  to  which  will  he 
prefixtnl  a  short  Sketch  of  his  Life ; 
in  one  diitsleeimo  volume. 

l)r.  Ht'iming,  t»f  the  llot-Wells,  Krit- 
tol,  author  of  iiii  Inquiry  into  ihc  P.i- 
tholugy  of  .Seniphula,  is  pre|Miring  for 
the  press,  a  work  on  Pulmonary  Cou- 
sumplioii,  which  will  he  ready  fur  pub¬ 
lication  early  in  thu  Spring. 

Mr.  tiCt^rge  Woodley  has  in  the  press 
of  Messrs.  Miclicll  and  Co.  ot  'I’rnro,  a 
PiM'in  in  twenty  Ih>*ks,  intituled  “  Ki» 
deiiiplioii,**  which  hus  engage«l  the 
Author's  peii'HU  of  Irisuie  for  nearly 
ten  ytnirs,  and  wc  undei stand  is  the 
last  pin  t ical  work  on  which  he  intends 
to  ’engage.  Com|>ctent  judges,  to 
whose  |K‘rnsal  various  parts  of  the 
poc'in  have  lu'en  submitted,  are  unani¬ 
mous  ill  ascribing  both  to  the  design  and 
exceotion,  u  greater  degree  of  praise 
than  was  attached  to  the  “Church- 
Yard”  of  the  same  Author,  of  which 
the  U(  viewers  spoke  in  favourable 
term^'. — ^’Plie  ty|>ographical  departineiu 
is  proceerling  in  a  stile  of  gieat  neatness, 
and  the  |mm  m  (making  two  larg**  8vu. 
Toinmes)  will  lie  riady  for  delivery 
early  in  February  next. 

'Fhe  Ib*v.  Joshua  Marsden,  .Mis* 
siunary,  has  nearly  ready  fur  ptib- 
lieiiioii,  a  Narrative  of  a  Thirteen 
Years’  Mission  to  Nova  Seotia,  .New 
lUimswiek,  and  the  Soinrr  l-lands  ;  to 
which  will  he  appended  “The  Mis- 
siow.”  A  Po<*m. 

Mr.  Sumner’s  Treatise  on  theCiig 
and  Attributes  of  <}o<l,  to  which  tho 


inoilv  and  published,  by  order  of  the 
byntnl  of  Argyle,  in  the  beginning  of 
llir  l:»si  «‘tntury,  but  this  was  in  Irish 
tJ.icl.i',  and  is  now  almost  unknown ; 
the  prrsent  translation  is  made  by  w 
good  (iaelic  scitolar,  and  in  the  ilia- 
b‘t  generally  used  in  tin*  West  and 
N'lfth. 


A  Volume  rtf  O.-rngi  1i<*nl  Sermons, 
by  Mr.  li.ivid  Wils  n,  lamdon,  is  de- 
urix  d  h  r  speidy  pnblit  aiion  ;  they  were 
kfi  ill  a  ot  pn  p.ir.ition  tor  the  prt'ss. 

Hr.  Colquiioim  of  Leith,  ilesigns  soon 
to  publish,  a  I'reatisc  on  the  I.aw  and 
the  ttusiwj. 


Mr.  Allen  has  in  the  press,  a  Work 
bo  miitlcil,  Mutlern  Judaism,  or 


J’lemium  of  4001.  was  adjudged  at 
Aberdeen,  is  in  the  Press,  and  will  b<? 
puhlisht'U  in  alxnit  a  month,  in  'i  V’ols. 
8vo.  'Fhe  First  Volume  relates  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  historical  Lvidenre  of 
the  Crention,  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
Kircords :  the  SiTOnd  contains  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Popu¬ 
lation,  its  KITeets  upon  human  .Society, 
and  its  ('onsistency  wiih  the  Wisdom 
and  (lOtMlness  uf  the  Creator. 

The  Rev.  Reginald  IF  brr's  Rampton 
Lei'tiirt  s  will  shortly  apia  ar  in  one  8vo. 
volume.  likewise,  in  one  volume ,* 
Ia.*lters  on  the  ('onstraincil  celiluey 
of  the  (dergy  of  the  (Miurcli  of  Ibaiie. 

A  Tour  to  Ali'l  and  la  Grande  Char* 
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lrni*c,by  (1  tu<l^  I ;  wltli 

kuiii*:  «■!"  I  In*  “n*! 

AbUit  Ut'f<>rin<  I  of  l.i  'rrn|>iir;  aUo, 
]>to^faph  rul  Sk*  t<i»%s  «»f  lliti  Abb^  ol 
S*.  I’yniii,  tif  hikI  a  biitt 

V»r«  of  i\u'  lii'titiitKHi  of  l*oit  Koyal* 
liy  Maiy  Aim^  N-htniiii«  Ipcnnnu  •*,  Au- 

Thro  y  o:i  fhr  f’l.is**  ImmIioii  of 
Itrauty  mol  Ur'immly.  A  N«  *•'  l•*^li- 
tioii,  I'oii^iilt  r.il>*y  rtiidri;ti1,  iii  •  \  ol. 

<  r<mn  tivo  In  titc  |>ir*h. 

.\U  ),  a  Nariativr  of  tbr  |)t’iiiulitl(Mi  of 
tlir  .Moiiisiiiy  <if  I’ort  Royal  ib » 
f.'haiii|«»,  iiirliiiiiii^  liio-.;r.'Y|»hu'al  Me- 
iiiaiM  of  ii<t  lalu  r  Rv 

Mary  Aiiih*  Si'iminrl  j  eniiiuck,  Author 
of  Ihr  ptret'ilii.^  Work,  Ae. 

Mr.  .4rkeriitan  i>  |>ri  pariii;;  for  pub¬ 
lication  n  work  ilrawii  and  ni^iuvril 
in  iinitat  ott  of  I'halk  in  a  M'ry  Iniltl 
by  I’roiit,  n  prck.  ntini;  the  \a- 
iiou%  ('b.ir.iel(‘r»  of  Ruat«.  llirgrs,  ami 
rw<»tic  Colt'r^s  ^,  <lrfcifn«*tl  to  a»si:tt  the 
youn.;  ktu«i<  nt  in  l.:tn<liiea|»c  and  Ma* 
rmr  (tr.iw  ni^n.  It  adt  a|ip«*Nr  in  eight 
monthly  numbrrt  in  loyal  4to. 

'I'h*  tune  pubiithcr  aUo  aunouncet 
a  highly  inieriittinc^  ami  iiteful  work 
nn«l«  1  the  title  of  Row l.intRon't  Worhi 
in  Miniature,  which  w.ll  4'on''i.>t  of  12 
nrrnbert  in  royal  bvo.  each  to  con¬ 
tain  five  f  rgraxiiigt  of  tinall  frroiipt  of 
figures  ot  eriry  jHistibIr  kind,  for  land- 
M'npe  ileroration.  The  (‘nse  and  ortler 
With  which  Mr.  Rowlandson  compoNct 
bit  yroiipt,  pnmiiM*  hich  gratifieation  to 
the  Invert  of  lendsca|>e  drawiiiic  and 
painting.  The  liitt  nuinlKr  will  np- 
|>rar  on  the  l*tf»f  IVliruary,  and  with 
the  last  will  be  tfivtu  an  in»tructi\c 
TrealiM*  on  tiroupmtr. 

>lr.  John  \  arUy,  the  rrlrbrnted 
lamUe  ipe  pa  nli  r,  hat  nearly  ready,  a 
new  Syst' in  of  !’<  rt|M  eio  c,  in  whieh 
be  hat  snci  ceiled  in  Mniplityini;  that 
compbxBrt  in  a  vtiy  tngeim.Ki«  man¬ 
ner,  It  Will  Im*  p  dd'siiMl  in  a  lew 
lUys  by  Mr.  Aei.rnuann. 

The  fust  nntnbei  of  the  Hittorv  of 
the  Koval  (  oihert  and  .'JehooU  of  Win¬ 
ched 'r,  Kton,  Wrntuiintti  r,  St.  Paid'*, 
<*hr  tt’»  Hosp’tal,  C'barter  llruM-,  llar- 
r-w,  .Merchant  'laylur’s,  and  Kughy, 
9ou)e  tone  since  nononnerd,  has  just 
Ihs  n  publislo  d  hy  Mr.  Arkeiinan.  It 
will  ( xti  lul  to  12  monthly  numhcr!( 
f<  rtumc  a  liaitd«  unevoinine,  as  an  Ap- 
P’  ImIix  to  hit  Hisiiny  of  the  t’niver- 
tilirtof*  \i«>rd  and  t  am  >nlgc. 

A  m  w  ttlitiiir,  Itring  the  thiid,  of 
Mr,  AcrunPt  nw'fni  work  on  the  a,»- 
plkatHni  of  (2.tt  to  the  piir^iotc  of  d« 
luDtmat.uii  is  iu  the  press. 


tMieetham's  College  and  Chrtsl'i 
(  linreh,  Manehestcr.  Tlie  Arst  aon. 
b*r»of  tbit  Work  may  l»e  shortly  n- 
I  is'tml.  It  will  l>e  publitbixl  in  Quarto; 
and,  it  it  eoiijci  lur*  d,  will  luH  eicecd 
Sis  Numbers,  at  lOs.  t»d,  tneh;  each 
NumlKf  to  eontaiu  lour  or  five  Plairt, 
CMiyravt'd  m  the  l.iitc  Maum  r,  furiaitt| 
aninttnttiug  and  copious  History  of 
these  Dotde  foundations  fnini  their  Dri- 
gin  to  the  p^e^^nt  Period.  Fifty 
coph  w  only  will  be  stiuck  otf  on  lar^ 
pa{K‘r,  at  16s.  etch,  with  lirAt  Imprcs- 
wions  of  the  Platen;  and  the  whole 
will  be  strictly  deliverrrl  ncc'cniitt^  to 
Priority  of  Subscription. — The  whole 
of  the  Drawing,  with  Specimens  of 
the  Kngravings,  may  l>e  sewn  at  Mr. 
Ford’s,  Bi'okfeller,  Manchester,  wherr 
Subscriptions  are  received,  and  Pros¬ 
pectuses  may  be  had. 

In  the  press,  to  be  puhlishetl  in  the  . 
course  of  the  Spring,  elegantly  printed 
in  im|»erial  Quarto,  illnstmted  by  ns- 
menms  Plates  of  Vi»was,  and  otivt 
Kinbelliahments,  many  of  which  will 
be  coloured,  so  as  to  produce  a  Far- 
similc  of  the  original  Drawings  :  Frsf- 
nients  on  I.andscape  ftntdening  aad 
Architecture,  as  connected  with  Kuril 
Scenery.  Ry  II.  Keptm',  F.sq.  assistfd 
by  his  Son,  J.  Adey  Repton,  F.S.A,— 
I’rice  Six  Ijnineas  to  Stiliscribcra. 

Ill  tl»e  press,  the  Veracity  of  tlw 
Kvungelists  Demonstrated,  by  a  Co«h 
parative  View  of  their  Histories.  I>n 
dicaW'd,  hy  Permission,  to  the  Rifbo|i 
of  Durham.  Ry  the  Rev.  Robert 
Nares,  A.M.  F’. R.S.  &c.  In  l•ilnfl. 
Price  8s. 

Also,  The  Connection  lictween  the 
Sacreti  Writings  and  the  Literature  of 
.lewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  particu* 
larly  that  of  the  Classical  Ages,  ilia** 
tia’ed.  Ry  Rolw’rt  f»raj',  IXD.  Pre- 
hend.iry  of  Durham  and  of  ChichestWt 
Rector  of  Rtshnp  Wearmonth,  t^A 
Author  f>f  the  Key  to  the  Did  Ted** 
ment,  ike, 

A  Tre.atise  on  fJrcy hounds,  with  Ob- 
sfr\atioiis  on  the.  traatment  and  di>* 
owlers  of  them,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Rooth  basin  the  press.  »n  i»* 
forest ing  Treatise  on  Flower  Paintinf, 
rontaining  familiar  and  easy  i«'’ni^ 
tmns  for  acquiring  a  ;»erf«ct  koowleJf* 
of  the  art  :  also  directions  for  prt’* 
dneing  the  various  tints  by  f».  Brook* 
sb.sw,  F.sq.  The  work  will  appear  fttlj 
in  Fcbiuary,  and  will  contain  23 
including  12  to  be  accurately  cologrt* 
from  Nature. 


Lift  of  JVorht  reccntlff  puhUtihed. 


PfMtrnc  f»>r  the  prT«s,  an  llisto- 
rkAi  tirtcrlplivc  nccmtnt  of  the 
ItiiTT  *^"i  *•  ‘t  has  suhsistiHl  in  dif- 
Countries,  abridged  from  the 
work  of  Dhilip  Liintnrrck, 
fn)/»4)r  of  Divinity  at  .\iu«>tcr(fnni, 
liaeouHnued  by  extracts  froiii  subvt^ 
gg«nt  mriter?,  political  reflections  on 
ito  rrviral  in  Spain,  and  an  Historical 
Sartfy  of  the  Christian  ('luirch  from 
ikeatfot  apes.  In  one  volume  oc< 

UTO,*ithengravin^s. 

The  author  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Ksture,  has  in  the  press,  Auiusemcnts 
‘li  S^JitU'lc,  or  the  Indnenec  of  Science, 
Litrrature,  and  t!ie  lilreral  Arts,  on  the 
roaducl  and  happiness  of  private 
Lifr. 

M.  Santngnrilo  has  nearly  ready  for 
pablli  ration  a  work  on  an  entire  new 
pUa,  rntitled  Italian  Phra*<eulogy,  in* 
tetuled  to  serve  as  a  companiou  to  all 
^immar*.  It  will  contain  a  collection 
tif  the  moat  useful  Phrases,  with  their 
Tirioui  const  ructions  explained  hy  a. 
new  BicthtKl;  a  Series  of  Qaestions  and 
Answers  for  the  use  of  Travellers,  a 
Cvhectioa  of  Proverbs,  and  a  copious 
glossary  of  the  most  difficult  words  that 
accur  in  conversation. 

The  religious  world  will  learn  with 
latisfjction,  that  there  is  at  this  time  in 
the  course  of  preparation,  a  very  fine 
painting  of  the  Scitc  of  Ancient  Jem* 
ulrm,  and  the  surrounding  Country, 
ai  seen  from  tiie  Mount  of  Olivet  at 
ibii  period.  Tliis  picture  is  from  thu 
pmcil  of  .nn  Artist  of  acknowledged 
tslrnt  and  respectability,  and  is  exe¬ 
cuted  from  the  original  dr.nwings  of  his 
9ou,  mho  travelled  in  the  East  four 
y*wrs  ago.  The  picture  is  painted  in 
uil,  u|Min  v-anvas,  one  hnndrtd  and  thirty 
fret  in  bre.-ulth,  hy  eighteen  feel  in 
height.  It  is  painted  preparatory  to 
theopcriiing  a  Suhscriptiun  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  (4  a  Series  <»f  Engravings  from 
tv  Fainting,  with  appropriate  descri))- 


tions  ami  will  Iwi  submittisl  for  a  abort 
time  to  public  view. 

In  the  prvaa. — I'he  Rev.  William 
Kingley,  F.I..S.  has  nearly  ready  fur 
publication,  a  work  in  three  volumea 
Wnio.  entitl»Hl  ‘‘Useful  Knowledge; 
or  a  familiar  account  of  the  varioits 
pn)ductionw,  mineral,  vegetable,  ami 
animal,  which  are  chiefly  employed 
lor  the  use  of  Man.*'  It  ia  lh«  ob* 
jeet  of  this  work,  which  will  l>c  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  figures,  to  cuai- 
pi'i/e  an  acctmut  Of  the  places  whence, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  moat 
important  articles  of  life  are  procured; 
the  various  tiuxles  adoptcnl  in  pre¬ 
paring  them  tor  use,  ami  thu  |)eculiar 
piir|K>s<*s  to  which  tliuy  are  reapoctivciy 
applicable.  The  arrangement  is  inch 
at  to  compris<;  the  minerals  in  the  first, 
the  vegetables  in  the  second,  and  tha 
animals  in  the  thlnl  volume. 

Mr.  John  Wcyhindi  Jun.  is  about  to 
publish  in  nn  Bvo.  volume.  **  The 
Principle  of  Poindation  as  airected  by 
thu  progress  of  Society,  wiUi  a  view 
to  moral  and  jiolitical  constspienees.** 

I’be  trcoiid  ^itiuii  of  Mr.  CoUle’t 
poem  of  Alft'ed  having  l>ecn  out  of 
print  t>omc  years,  a  'third  edition, 
revised,  is 'in  the  press,  which  will 
cuntaiii  numerous  notes,  illustrative  of 
the  poem,  and  of  the  Saxon  Era. 

Mr.  Jamieson,  Author  of  the  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Construction  of  Maps,  is 
about  to  put  to  the  press,  a  work  on 
I.and  Surveying  and  Topography, 
foiimied  on  principles  strictly  scientific, 
and  extensively  applicable  in  all  tha 
branches  of  the  Practical  Surveyor's  bu- 

sini'SH. 

Sh'irtly  will  be  publislud  by  Booth 
and  Co.  in  one  volutn«‘  8vu.  Price 
rts.  Concise  System  of  .'^clf  (*o- 
vernment,  on  Scriptural  and  Rational 
Prin<'i{>les,  by  the  Rev.  J,  Edmondson, 
Autboi  of  a  volume  of  Short  S<>rmans 
on  lm{H)rtaut  Subjects. 
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Art.  xm.  LIST  OF  WPRKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ACRICULTURC. 


BiocaArmr. 


DireetMtns,  for  preparing  Manure  from  TlieLifeof  James  the  Second,  Ring 
;  ‘ad  Insttuctions  for  Foresters.  of  England,  Acc.  collected  out  of  M«- 


7u  Cl. 

Tlie  Directions  for  prcp.'iring 
Mtaure  from  Peat,  may  be  had  sepa- 


moirs  writ  of  his  own  Hand,  togethei 
with  the  King’s  Advice  to  his  Son,  and 
liis  Majesty’s  Will.  Publishecl  by  com- 
maad  of  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
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Liit  </  U'«rks  rtcently  pttbhshal. 


KeK«fitt,  fiomtbe  cvri:;iiial  Stuarl  Manu- 
•hich  liail  l»r«u  oari  fully 
•er\r(l  at  Rt»inr  iti  U*r  Family  ot  the 
1‘rrtriiilrr ,  ai»«l  nr»*  now  «lrpo»iu*«l  in 
i'arliuii  Rv  tb«:  J.  S. 

C'laikt.  I  I..  n.  F.KS  Hi!>toiiograi»her 
U*  llir  Kuir,  C  baplain  to  I  lie  II  :um*- 
aii'l  l.iUrarian  lu  the  I’riiuH* 

Kryriit,  \ol«.  4'«>»  f'l*  t'*«  IniarJ*. 

*rhi«  woik  the  llifctoiy  ol 

Cereal  Rniain  ati<l  Franre,  from  th* 
latter  pail  of  the  Hei;;i»  of  Charle* 
th«  Ut,  to  the  clo!U‘ of  King  \Viliiuut*» 
Keigii. 

•  IlLICAL  LarRATL'Iir. 

fireck  le*tam<  n*,  fr«>ni  lIriM»I«achN 
Text,  with  iiot'K  troin  llarily.  K.iplu  l, 
Kypke,  SchWu*uier,  KoaeiumiMer,  is,c. 
By  the  Kev.  t'.itward  Valpy,  II.  I>. 
^laalrr  <»f  Norwich  S*  IiOol.  3  xuln. 
b\o.  *21.  1 1%.  CU.  large  paper  41. 

il)l  cation  A.M)  iCIIOOL  aooAf. 

A  new  anti  iinproNt  tl  etlition  of  Dr. 
Ollothiu  (<’regory*»  Aktroiioniieal  and 
FtiiloM>phi«'al  l.r«»(*ns,  tor  tbe  u>c‘  of 
Sehte*!'*.  l‘2mo.  3*. 

I>\itlu  .M«  tamoiphuM &  Silecta',  el  in 
11911111  Scht>laruin  expurgata^ ;  euin  m>- 
li«  Aiighrii.  By  the  Kcv.  C.  BradUy, 
A.M.  IhI.  Ixl, 

A  S«  lection  of  ^%op’«  FaMc9,  with 
F.ogli'h  Nuteit.  Tt»  which  arc  uddrti, 
aotne  I'nglich  Fahlt  A,  to  Ire  trniiwLted 
into  I  at  n.  By  K.  K.  Barker,  *2$. 
bouiid. 

Chi>i.  Virgilirnu;  or,  a  Voc.ihul.iry 
of  all  the  W’onU  in  VirgllS  Bncolict, 
(•roi^ii'«,  .''IhI  .^ii(  iil;in  which,  1.  Fiach 
wroril  i»  liiarked  with  an  iiecent,  to 
dinet  the  i*rt>iinnciatton  ;  and  it%  Part 
of  S|vteit,  deelrn9it»n,  conjugation, 
Ac,  me  di^tinsuishetl  aecoriling  to 
(Iraiiiinar.  2.  I'he  M'Veral  Sigii'fica* 
tituii  itt  ( at  h  WMid  art  ascertained,  as 
iH.ir  the  iMtiiro  of  the  l*.ngli>h  I.;rn- 
gnusc  will  uilniit.  3.  'Fhe^c  ^aritais 
Si^inlicatioi  *  are  rtiliu'cd  into  pro)M*r 
clas'‘<s;  ilia  tilth  it  nt  and  h<  tier  man* 
rw-r  than  in  any  Dictionary  extant. 
Vtunp'ltil  txit  ol  the  best  Authors  on 
Virgil,  hv  "tveral  Hands,  in  a  McthtMi 
fiititr  l>  i.fw  ;  tt*r  the  um*  of  Schools, 
and  th*  ini|'rott  iiit  nt  i>l  thnt<'  who 
have  m.itl  hut  a  •m.ill  progress  in  the 
know.etlwe  ot  the  l..itiii  Tongue.  8to. 
7s.  Otl.  bouriia. 

lust  lessons  in  Kitin  ;  consisting  of 
S«K:ct)ons  in  Latin  ('unstruinf,  and  d«. 


signed  as  an  Introduction  to  Eatiogin 
and  Pliardrus.  1 '2uro.  2s.  (id.  boui^ 

An  liiirodiiction  tti  Latin  Kradi^* 
taktn  from  the  ino>t  .ipproved  Clas^^J 
Authors,  arrangtd  in  progrestiie 
s  iiis  from  the  more  easy  to  the  Mory 
ilifheiilt  Knits  in  Syntax,  securdiag  is 
th<'  F.ton  I..ititi  (irainmar  and 
man’s  Kiidinieiiis.— ‘Adapted  la 
weakest  capacity,  hy  a  l*re|Miratiaa  q( 
all  the  lassons  in  (Quantity,  ktjBs- 
logy,  anti  Syntax.  By  W.lliaiii  B*l. 
laiitiiie,  Muster  ol  .South 
Acaticniy,  Slttrc-stuct,  Bedford  sr^ion, 
12nio.  Gs.  Oil.  btarntl. 

Juvenile  I’leces,  in  Prose  and  Verie, 
with  lu  ssons  for  S^M'lliiiq^,  and  all  tkt 
didiciilt  M  ortis  in  the  Kt  ailing  I^rtssM 
alphahetirally  arrairgerl,  \rith  tbsir 
<  Mllitx'py  in  the  opposite  CuIuiiid.  U 
the  Ke.itling  lussons  is  introdut'fd  a 
n<‘W  anil  simple  Maik,  inteudrd  to 
.supply  the  Defects  of  the  ettraoHa 
Piincluati<t|i*  By  William  Angus,  A  M. 
Teacticr  of  F.nglish,  12mo.  2s.  Iiouad. 

Deilicatt  d,  hy  Pcrniitsioir,  to  H.  R.H. 
the  Princess  F.lizaheth.  Symbolic  Ik 
lustrations  of  the  History  of  Englsod, 
from  the  Roman  Invasion  to  Ik 
present  Time,  uccompanietl  with  i 
Narrative  of  the  principal  Events  j  de> 
signetl  more  paiticularly  for  tlia  la* 
structiftn  of  Young  1‘ersons.  By  .Msry 
Anne  Hundnll,  of  Bath.  Author  of  tk 
tiraininaj-  of  Sacred  History.  4to.  21.2s. 
1)0.1  rds. 

Practical  (Geography  ;  in  a  S«riei  of 
Exercist's,  illustrative  of  the  Heoerapbj 
ttf  all  the  Countries  in  the  Civilind 
World:  with  twenty*fivc  culounxlOut* 
line  Maps,  and  a  copious  Appendix  of 
the  chief  Place*.  By  Miss  Clis>baty, 
of  Nottingham.  Designed  for  tite  I’te 
of  ht  r  Pupils,  anil  adaptid  to  Youaf 
Perstins  in  gcm  ral.  Imperial  4to.  11.13k 
hoartls. 

'I'he  Ni  w  ficography ;  or,  on  lotro- 
ductlon  to  Mutlern  Hcographyi  it 
Duettion  anti  Answer:  compiled  froB 
the  tx'st  Authorities,  anti  ciHitainiil 
the  Arrangt  incuts  cencitultxl  by  tk 
C'ungri'ss  at  V’ianna  iu  th«  Year  IS13. 
To  which  is  annexafi,  a  short  Flpitooo 
of  Ancient  Hrography,  compaifd 
Mt-ilcrn  ;  wiih  a  Si  t  of  Misct  llji»<®il 
(Questions.  By  William  Jillard  Uort. 
l2ino.  8s.  IhuiikI. 

An  Essay  on  a  iii(»re  ciTicIent 
thralof  Classical  Instruction  inltsetdy 
stages,  together  with  a  statement  ^ 
its  prart/eal  application.  By  R.  Key**! 
BInndferd.  12mo.  5a.  6d. 
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Ll*l  of  1Vork$  recently  pubti*hfd. 


HM  ARTI. 

•  ^‘*'^’***  Knpraving^  c\- 
Mitiar  thaSotncry,  Antiquities,  C»a- 
i.c.  ‘>f  country,  with 
jcroapanvius  dcscrij>tions,  sclectin! 

l)i«Aii.  Part  I.  extra  hi-g*  folio, 
e^ptalaioo  Ptiee  5s, 

history. 

The  Civil  Military  History  of 
GrfttRny,  from  the  Linjiiig  t»f  (Jus- 
iiTusto  the  Conclusion  of  the  Tioaty  of 
«r  rtohalia.  1>V  ll»e  laU  Francis  Hare 
E»a-  Vols.  8vo.  II.  8s. 

boards. 

LAW. 

A  Trf.nist*  on  the  Law  of  Scotland 
rMpectiiijt  Tithes,  and  the  Sti(>cnd8 
oftbe  Parochial  Clergy.  With  an  Ap- 
pmdix,  Containing  various  illnstrative 
Durum)  uti,  not  liefore  published.  Hy 
JotiQ  Comk'll,  F.sq.  Advocate,  l*io- 
ruratut  lor  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Vub.  tivo.  *21.  *».  bds. 

URDICINE  ASn  CHIRUIte.ERV. 

Aa  Inquiry  into  (he  Cauw  i  «»f  the 
Motion olThe  Cluml;  with  an  Appendix, 
ia  wb.c!»  tlie  Process  r»f  Kospiralion 
•ad  Its  (.'oiiiit  xioii  with  the  Circulation 
•fthf  arc  atioinpttxl  to  be  edu- 

ciditixl.  Uy  James  Carson,  M.l).  Phy- 
tican  to  the  Wurklionw*,  dec.  at  Id* 
ttrpool.  8vo.  Ps.  boanU.  With  an  Kn- 
rsving. 

Volume  VI.  (with  Plates,  some  of 
•Wb  are  coloured)  of  Medico-Chi- 
niryical  Tiaiuactions,  publisheil  by  the 
Medical  aii<l  Chirur?ical  Society  of 
boodoo.  II.  Is.  iKiards. 

MISC«LI.ANP.OUt. 

0b*frvation.4  on  the  laiws  relating 
(a  lAiiiAtic  Asylums,  and  particularly 
j  i  Dili  for  their  alteration,  which 
pwwd  the  House  of  Coininoiis  in  the 
Vetr  1814.  gvo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Private  Dlaiy,  arranged  upon 
tWPlan  of  the  Student’s  Journal,  for 
an  acconut  of  every  day’s 
(nr  the  space  of  one  year. 
?•<*  8vo.  half-bound  in  blue  iiiurucco. 

.Tbr  Pa.npidet.  er.  No.  XII.  Cou- 
eniii  painphlets.  Price  Cs. 

TV-  History  ut  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
J7«  of  Adult  .Schools.  Hy  Thomas 
*»  M.  D.  2ad  3i.  t*d. 


eorriT. 

The  Wanderer  in  Norway  :  a  Poem. 
By  I'hom.ts  Brown,  Proftstor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  Ciiiversity  of  Kdin- 
burgh.  fo.ap.  Svo.  7s.  bds. 

Sir  Bertram,  a  Poem,  in  six  Cantoa, 
by  J.  Hoby,  in  Svo.  7s.  bds. 

POLITICAL. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Ctuses^  the 
High  Prices  of  I'orn  and  Lal^mr,  the 
depressions  i»n  our  Foreign  Exchanges, 
dec.  By  Wilson.  Sro.  3s, 

Boyce’s  Second  Usurpation  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  or  a  History  of  tho  Causes, 
Progrc.ss,  and  Tcrtni nation  of  the  Re- 
voluiion  in  France,  in  1815,  p.ir- 
tie.ularly  compriMiig  a  minute  account 
of  the  Victory  of  Waterloo,  dtc.  with 
large  Maps  .and  Pl.ins;  aLu  an  ele¬ 
gant  Poriraitof  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  2  Vo!s.  8vo.  bds.  11.44. 

TUEOLOGY. 

Institutes  of  Christi.nii  Pcrfc<*tlon,  of 
Macarius  the  Feyptian,  called  the 
Creat.  Traiisliitcd  froin.the  (Ireek, 
(iianvilic  Penn,  Ksf}.  fcap.  8vo.  7s.  6d« 
boards. 

Discourses  delivered  at  the  Ordi- 
intioii  of  the  Rev.  John  Ym'kncy  to 
the  Pastoral  office  at  Lower -St  reel, 
Islington.  By  the  Rrv,  W.  Walford, 
Dr.  Collycr,  and  Dr.  Winter.  8vo. 
2s.  f»d. 

An  Iiitroiluctory  D’'sc«nirsc  hy  Wil¬ 
liam  Chaplin,  of  Bishop’s  Stortford, 
and  a  Sermon,  by  Thomas  ('raig,  ut 
Booking,  at  the  Public  S-ttUmontof 
llie  Rev.  Herliert  Tyler,  as  Pastor  of 
the  CoQgreitntiunal  Church,  at  Wat- 
tesfield,  Suffolk,  Svo.  1#.  6d. 

I^*clures  on  the  Church  Catc>ehis!n  ; 
originally  written  for  the  private  use 
of  the  Parishionem  of  Bainton,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  the  County  of  York  ; 
and  now  tirst  published  for  the  general 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the 
rising  Generathm.  By  the  Rev.  .lohn 
Bell,  D.D.  Rector  of  Baiiiton.  12mo. 
2s.  tmuiMl. 

Esi»ays  on  the  Advantages  of  Re¬ 
velation  ;  the  Rewards  of  Eteniity ; 
the  Advantages  of  the  Knowledge  re¬ 
vealed  to  Mankind,  ^xniciTning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  dtc.  dec.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Joseph  Whitcicy,  M.  A.  llf'ad  Master 
of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Leeds  • 
and  Vicar  of  I-astinghatn.  8?o.  y/, 
hoards. 
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Th«  Counselt  of  a  Father,  in  fonr 
Lettrri  of  Sir  Mattliew  Hale  to  his 
Children,  to  which  it  •ddi'd  tb<*  Prac¬ 
tical  Life  a  true  Christian  in  tha  ac- 
conot  of  the  (tuud  Steward  at  the  Great 
Audit.  With  a  Mimoir  anii  Portrait 
of  the  Author.  Fcap.  8va  4s.  (id. 
huanU. 

The  Sirk  Man's  Pious  .\iNi<taiit.  or 
Aid  to  IX  lotion  in  the  tiuie  of  Anik:* 
tioii.  By  Julin  Ucuals.  l.uio.  2s.  6d. 
hoards. 

Perfect  Rrligiout  Liberty  (he  right 
of  ercry  Ilunuin  Being,  and  Per¬ 
secution  for  Conscience*  sake  the  most 
atrocious  of  crimes:  proved  in  a 
S<*rmott  for  tlic  Persecuted  Protestants 
in  France.  By  John  Liddon.  Sto,  Is. 

The  Second  Exodus,  or  Reflections 
'on  the  Piophrcirs  rehsting  to  the  U  se, 
^all,  and  Perdition  of  the  great  Roman 


Beast  of  the  1260  Yean,  aadkhhfl 
head,  and  their  long  captivity  agg 
proaching  restoration  of  the  a, 
the  Rev.  W.  Eltrick,  M.A  Sal  £ 
tion.  3  V*o1t.  Bvo.  11.  Is. 

Hints  and  Observations  sericBi|||^ 
dre^st-d  to  Heads  of  Families,  ia  idb. 
cure  chiefly  to  Female  Domeslie  Sq. 
vatita.  By  Henry  George  WsUwa 
M.A.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Letter  and  Spirit  of  Christie 
vkiity  ;  or  flfly-two  on  a  Mi. 

nectt*d  course  of  F.vangelical  Satjic^ 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  rKvrbinl,  |i^ 
Numbt  r  1,  6d. 

.A  Journey  to  Salem,  c«iataiaii|  | 
>  Descriptitm  of  that  famous  City,  ia 
Customs,  Laws,  and  Privilrgii,  th 
rare  products  of  Immanuel*s 
the  graiKl  prospects  of  Mount  SMa,lu. 
an  Allegory.  By  Amicus,  Ittiao.  lafi 
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